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The death of Capability 
Drown 200 years 1190 and the 
publication of Cohn Bucha- 
nan's Traffic in Towns 20 
years ago arc two 
anniversaries discussed by 
PATRICK NUTTGENS 


(page 8). 
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New job, new UGC 


At tho beginning of lost term 
we talked to 20 new students 
on the brink of their careers 
in highor education. This 
week we revisit the CLASS 
OP '83, concentrating on the 
particular experiences of 


l oTwXT JTu HoTiTiTITi f* 5 rwruThr 


with all of them work, money 
and leisure (pages 10 - 11 ). 
PRESENCES: the poet and 
translator Michael Hambur 
ger recalls how he was influ- 
enced by the friendships he 
formed with fellow poets 
whose work he has trans- 
lated (page 15). 


The ncxt-to-last question of the 28 
which the University Grunts Commit- 
tee has asked the universities to con- 
sider is one of the most interesting: 
"Have you any comments on the 
nature and role of the UGC, or on the 
way in which it should carry nut that 
role?" It is also one of the few that is 
both positive nnd relevant. 

So mu t.r tlic questions, most conspi- 
cuously the first three (hut refer <0 
future cuts, 1 lie erosion of the unit of 
resource, and (questionable) demog- 
raphic decline, arc certainly relevant 
hut almost entirely negative. Others, 
like those on the nature of universities 
or the Levcrhulmc proposals, arc 
more positive but remain barely re- 
levant to the immediate issues that face 
the universities. The question on the 
UGC itself opens up the prospect not 
only that something maybe aonc but 
also that that something may be an 



Hew Strachaii reviews a new 
study of CLAUSEW1TZ by 
Raymond Aron (above) 
which he regaTda as rich, 
multi-layered and complex- 
but making great demands 
oil jtp readers, (page 16). 



improvement. 

According to the Treasury minute 
which established the UGC in 1919 the 
committee has two jobs, to advise the 
Government on trie needs of the 
universities (a phrase about taking into 
account national needs was adacd in 
1946) and then to advise, effectively to 
determine, how the available grant 
should he distributed to individual 
institutions. The UGC is part, 
although an anomalous part, of the 
Department of Education and Scien- 
ce. It is slatted by civil servants, its 
chairman is formally a second perma- 
nent secretary at the DES. Its mem- 
bers are appointed by the Secretary of 
State, although in practice they 
emerge on the good old cooptative/ 
oligarchic principle. 

: Two aueatiopHimmediately arise. 1 b 
the UGC's job description stjll re^ 
levant or even realistic? And are its 
constitution and administration still 
■ appropriate? The first question is diffi- 
cult to answer because ihore. li 8 
considerable nap between the theory 
dnd practice or ine UGC’s job. Take its 
duty to advise the Government on the 
needs of the universities. It is clear that 
until the beginning of the 1960s the 
committee was fully effective in that 
role. The Government took the 
UGC’s wprd without question on both 
the amount and distribution of its grant 
to universities. 

But over the past 20 years this happy 
state pf a (fairs has been eroded to such 
an extent that rfoday the UGC has: 
almost no Special ■Influence over the, 
total amount of the recurrent grant and 
the Government is taking an unheal- 


mendntion to 


;Whlzer’a Spheres -ofpfusti^ 
Urieaco and- the UititedStatoa 


the UGC’s confidential advice in 1980 
that the cuts under consideration 
would lead to serious diseconomy in 
universities to carry the day. The uES 
even seems to have mislaid this impor- 
tant memorandum for crucial periods. 
The Treasury clearly look no notice at 
ail of the UGC warning. 

However the IJOC in 1981, and 
perhaps still today, retained the ability 
to influence secondary and consequen- 
tial public expenditure judgments. If it 
no longer had any role in preventive 
medicine, it still had an important part 
to play in restorative surgery. So the 
UGC was able to use its reduced 
Whitehall Influence in 1981/83 to ame- 
liorate the worst effects of the earlier 
cuts. This influence wus crucial in 
securing the restructuring fund, sort- 
ing out the universities’ superannua- 
tion difficult ies, nnd persuading, the 
Government to introduce the T ‘new 
blood” scheme. But these secondary 
successes should not blind us to the 
primary failure to influence the Gov- 
ernment’s overall view of the needs of 
the universities. 

The second part of the UGC’s job, 
to distribute the grant to individual 
universities without interference from 
the Government, has been similarly 
but more recently qualified. In 1981 
the UGC went ahead. with a highly 
selective distribution of the recurrent 
grant without reference to the DES. 
At first the Government seemed to 
tolerate this independence with faintly 
supportive indifference. But protests 
from the vice chancellors of technolo- 
gical universities and the embarrassing 
spill-over of students into the 
polytechnics and colleges led to second 
thoughts. ■ • "V, ... 

■ Sir Edward Parkes survived a diffi- 
cult encounter with Number 10 un- 
scathed. But it soon became clear that 
, never again would the Government 
accept that the UOC had the unilateral 
right to shape the future of the univer- 
sities by its distribution of the recur- 
rent grant, except within brand policy 
guidelines laid down by the DES. The 
outcome is well knqwn - Sir Keith 
Joseph’s letter of September 1 to Sir 
Edward Parkes and now (he great 
debate initiated by Sir Edward’s suc- 
cessor, Sir Peter. Swinnerton-Dyer. 
•The 1981 distribution also left other 
scars. Both the legitimacy and the 
competence of the UOC were vigor- 
ously .cballonged by those universities 
Which suffered the severest cuts. The 
Association of University Teachers 
called for a representative universities' 
council which would operate in a more 
• bpert manner. The Opposition parties. 
■ complained that the UGC had acted as 


universities, although it can still do a 
valuable job as dignified lobbyist nnd 
as a consultant on emergency repairs. 
Its freedom to distribute the recurrent 
grant without further reference to the 
Government is also being constrained. 
At the same time its reputation in the 
universities has become more ambi- 
guous. Too many people arc not sure 
whether the UGC is tneir ally or their 
enemy. 

As a result the UGC is faced with the 
need to make two crucial adjustments 
to its traditional role. First, it must 
come to tcmjs with the fact, however 
uncongenial, that in future the DES 
will advise the UGC far more often 
than the other way round. Second, it 
must reinforce, or possibly rebuild, its 
legitimacy and competence in the eyes 
of the universities. 

The UGC, like the god after which 
this month is named, has always had to 
face both ways, to Whitehall and to the 
universities, in the past its relationship 
with Whitehall has probably been 
more crucial than its relationship with 
individual universities. In the future 
this priority may be reversed. The 
tasks which the committee will have to 
undertake in the 1980s and 1990s may 
depend for their successful completion 
much less on knowledge of the net- 
works of Whitehall and much more on 
immersion in the detailed operation of 
the university system. 

The UGC is likely to have less and 
less to do with the initial determination 
of the universities' share of public 
expenditure and may have to share 
with the DES its previously exclusive 
prerogative to distribute the recurrent 
grant. But it will have more and more 
Xo do with: detailed negotiations with 
universltias - about restructuring, ab- 
out "new blood’’, about the future of 
the dual support system for research, 
and so on. 

To do this new job we may need a 
new kind of UGC. In particular the 
value of the committee's present status 
as a peripheral part of the Whitehall 
machine will look increasingly slight. 
The alternative advantages oE estab- 
lishing the UGC as an Independent 
agency will appear more and more 
‘ attractive. This will have special im- 
plications for its staff. At present they 
are civil servants, because civil ser- 
vants know the ways, of Whitehall. 

But civil servants inevitably know 
much less about universities. If 
Whitehall wisdom is less important 
and detailed knowledge of universities, 
more important, the case for changing 
the character of the UGC’s staff be- 
conie«.xnuch stronger .Although It Is 
possible to argue, that some cml ser- 
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14 Park Crescent, 
^ London WIN 4DH 

To all Vice Chancellors and 
Principals. 

Our Reference: Circular Letter 17. 

January 6, 1984 

Dear Vice Chancellor/Principal, 

DEVELOPMENTOFA 
STRATEGY FOR 
. HIGHER EDUCATION 
INTO THE 1990s 

1. You will probably have already 
spent some time digesting the con- 
tents of my letter to you of the 1st 
November 1983. 

2. Actually I thought it was quite a 
good letter. 

3. All things considered. 

4. But enough of that. 

5. You will no doubt have noticed, 
or at least have had your attention 
drawn to the matter, that the letter, 
although claiming to contain 29 
Questions relating to Higher Educa- 
tion in the 1990s, in reality only listed 
28. 

6. It seems that an administrate 
error was responsible for the omis- 
sion of Question 22. 

7. This should have been included 
under Paragraph 24. 

8. That’s Paragraph 24. 

9. At the bottom of Page 7 and 
immediately after Question 21. And 
of course Immediately preceding 
Paragraph 25 and Question 23. 

10. To which it relates. 

11. It may therefore be, helpful to 
remind you of the substantive con- 
text within which Question 22 diowd 

• have appeared. You will recall tnai 
Question 21 asked: 

12. Would you favour reducing j|j* 
retiring age to 60, with the possibility 
of extending some academic stan 
beyond 60 on a non-tenured basis? 

13. And Question 23: 

14. Should the tenure provision* be 
the same in all universities? If so. 
what should they be? If not, would 
there be any long-term conse- 
quences? ‘ 

15. Appropriately enough, there- 
..fore, the missing Question 22 also •. 
1 deals with staffing arrangements in 

the coming years. Specifically, »■ 

• asks: 

16. What would ydur reaction be loa 
trial scheme in which senior mem- 
bers of university departments wnicn. 

attracted declining numbers ofnPP. 1 ' 
cants were asked, under stricuj 
supervised conditions tp undenaKea 
short endurance test Involving me 
Succesafol negotiation °f a. sma'UfO 
lake ' inhabited entirely by plranw 
fish?. •: • ■ 


17. I dd horie that this now rhflkjs. 

th® general import of that parii&m^ 
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The culture of 
the Met, 13 



Giro*: controversial career 

NUS chief 

executive 

resigns 

byDavjd Jobbins- 

TktJOJXJO-a-year chief executive of 
feNilKxial Union of Students has 
flpjAWJ “irreconcilable differences” 
* ^Wwanlzation's leadership. 

ttAJiri Gamer, who joined NUS in 
! Wind whose career has been tinged 
"roetoltroversy ever since, resigned 
“ “* Weekend, two days after n 
discussion of his role with 
; N**i Mr Nell Stewart. 

J«re was immediate speculation 
i "ninercosans for his departure, hut 
i '•n'jwde clear there was no ques- 
N* dismissal. Although details 
•JJjMIl under discussion, nc is ex- 
Wfo receive more than £5 .IKK) in 
: JJV? pay. much less thun might 
gJWn expected given chat Tiis 
docs noi expire until 

'.^ discussion with Mr Stewart, 

"Snivv. a, | 1 Cn ^ e<1 by Bn official of Mr 
trade union, the Association 


Ohio and Michigan: a 
tale of two states, 11 


Ronald Beiner on 
Michael Walzer, 14 


The jobs war 
in polys, 10 


Liverpool poly heads for crisis 


^ iq^US ^ executive's 

With wide managerial 
E?’. most gently in local 
SSffc" ’ w®* brought in to imple- 
P' Bn tor finon- 
^Worganlzationa 1 recovery. With 
objectives, including the 
^ fr°m Endsleigh 
'k Road achieved, 

IQg ? more political role in 
; relations. ’ 

^iW^is&greertjent over this role 
‘friwioikw »'!?■ ? breakdown in the 
1 MrsSS? 1 ^ Q °l 0n leadership. 

Pty confirm that 
over unspeci- 
1 !l d, fr efc nces” over 

B PProach. •’ ■ 

^fe^H^fSiikeiytoWe 

although 
86? *? ob be more 
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of staff We 
■ffi&affifcr someone lb 
E^fijtlng role, the staff 
dith .Jjfhhfiftfc 1 fe has asked for 
members of the 

staft 

C8U8es;i bf l their , 

a^hbihting a 
Ndffh.ahtHlreiy 


by Karen Gold 

Liverpool Polytechnic is heading for the most serious 
crisis in its 14- year history following two new 
setbacks this week. 

The Council for National Academic Awards has 
withdrawn full or part validation from (wo key 
courses. City council representatives on the gov- 
erning body nave urged the rector and his deputy to 
take early retirement as part of their continuing 
campaign to reshape the polytechnic to meet Liver- 
pool's urgent needs. 

Dr Gerald Bulmer, the rector, and Dr Charles 
Atkinson, the deputy rector, have both been in their 
posts since 1970. Dr Bulmer has had discussions with 
the polytechnic governors, city council members and 
Liverpool’s director of education. Those discussions 
included his future, he said. 

The move comes as the two courses lost full or part 
validation by the CNAA only weeks after the 
Nationhl Advisory Body ordered the town planning 
course to stop rccruting. 

The BA (Hons) fine art, the onlv course in the fine 
art department, has been forbidden to take new 
students this year unless it regains validation, 
following rejection of its amendea resubmission to 
the CNAA. 

The physics department has lost the honours 
stream of its BSc applied physics from autumn this 


year. This course was criticized (or its insufficient 
staff research for an honours course. Both were 
under-resourced, according to the CNAA. 

. The CNAA will shortly consider the polytechnic's 
new academic plan, submitted at the end of lust year 
following a threat from the council that failure to 
submit might menn the k»s of institutionul valida- 
tion. 

Mr Dominic Brady, chairman of Liverpool's 
eduemion committee and a town planning student ui 
the polytechnic, said that the governors of the 
polytechnic had consulted with Dr Bulmer mid the 
rectorate staff "with a view In solving some of the 
Internal and administrative problems of (he 
polytechnic”. 

"The conclusions of these negotiations could well 
mean that Dr Bulmer may well leave the polytechnic 
some time this year,” he said. "Mindful of the fact 


rectorate staff “with a view to solving some of the 
Internal and administrative problems of (he 
polytechnic”. 

"The conclusions of these negotiations could well 
mean that Dr Bulmer may well fcave the polytechnic 
some time this year,” he said. "Mindful of the fact 
that there need to be changes and a new direction 
given to the polytechnic, it was felt by a number of 
people in the polytechnic that there needs to be a 
look at the future of (he polytechnic under Dr 
Bulmer's direction. 

“But it would be preempting any final decision 
that needs to be made [to say) that the rector would 
automatically be leaving the polytechnic this year,” 
he added. 

Much of the polytechnic’s troubles stemmed from 
the lengthy period when Liverpool had a hung city 
council, which was reflected in the polytechnic’s 


governors, Mr Brady said. After the Labour parly 
gained overall con trot of the city in Inst May’s local 
elections, nil the political scuts oil the governing body 
were filled with Labour nominees. 

"The implication that un individual hus been 
completely responsible for ull the difficulties the 
polytechnic bus land ... 1 would reject.” Mr Brady 
added. "We huve just discussed long-term strategy 
and the role of individuals in thui strategy, revolving 
around nges iipnri from other things, to try ami assist 
the polytechnic and its wider rule in the city of 
Liverpool." 

Hie governing body of the polytechnic has culled 
for a full management report on all successful and 
unsuccessful submissions of courses to the CNAA in 
the last 12 months and an all due in the next 12 
months. It hopes to fores lull future problems and to 
see if the polytechnic needs a stronger course 
monitoring structure. 

The governing body also plnyed a large part in 
writing the academic plan now with the CNAA, 
which outlines the polytechnic’s development into a 
"comprehensive” college with courses ut all levels 
and replacement courses closely lied to the city’s 
needs and interests. 

It also commits the polytechnic to provision in all 
subject areas, rather than the increasing emphasis on 
technology in recent years, during which 40 per cent 
of nil departments have been umleT threat of closure. 



Council plans four-year 
PhDs in social sciences 


by Paul Flallier •. 

Radical proposals which could lead to 
the creation of a new four-year PhD in 
the social sciences - including a fust 
year given over to a t might methods 
course - are now being considered. 

.The proposals, revealed at a confer- 
ence of social science. learned societies 
last week, are part of a shake-up of the 
ways postgraduate awards are made by 
the Economic, and Social Research 
Council 

The council has already invited 
universities to make bids to run new 
US-style . PhDs involving . taught 
methods work. Now concent that they 
may be regarded as “second rate” has 
led ESRC officers to consider four- 
year awards, allowing for a normal 
PhD to follow a year of taught work. 

Mrs Cathy Cunningham, ESRC de- 
puty secretary, told the annual general 
meeting of the Association of Learned 
Societies in the Social Sciences at 
Imperial College, London, that the 
council was very interested to hear 
what universities thought of the idea. 
The council is now planning: 

•To give 350 "open competition" 
awards this year to top students re- 
gardless of (he institution they choose 
for their work. . 

•To give 450‘ , comnlittee l awa^ds ,, this 


"*S£F5XZ to *" viking Museum, 

later this year as a reconstruction of village life. Smmltteos, Including, awards "link- 


ed” to riinnlng projects, and collabora- 
tive awards. 

•To invite bids until the end of 
‘ February for new US-style PhD prog- 
rammes. 

•New "part awards" this year involv- 
ing some grant money topped up by 
lpnns or savings for students to the 
London and Manchester Business 
schools. 

•To investigate proposals for four- 
year PhD programmes. 

■ Mrs Cunningham freely admitted 
that the new emphasis on "open 
competition” awards, specifically re- 
quested by Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Secretary of State for Education fol- 
lowing tne Rothschild Inquiry, would 
undermine the council’s control over 
postgradunte training. 

The council would lose control over 
I the content, variety and distribution of 
courses; though she confirmed there 
wobld be a fullreview after three years 
looking at subject distribution, con- 
centration in institutions, the quality of 
the intake, and of the research and 
training, and submission rates. 

Sir Peter Swlnnerlpn-Dyer,- chair- 
man of the University Grants Commit- 
tee told the conference the- social 
science: PhD still «p4ded to be re- 
formed so that it became a manageable 
piece of work possible In three years’ 
research; or funding arrangements 
should be changed. 


Cuts prepare 

by Patricia Santirielli ■ 

Two per cent overage cuts in the gross 
expenditure of the voluntary sector 
announced by the Department of 
Education and Science mask major 
reductions of up to l3 per cent for four 

V °Ancftber five colieges have had their 

the National Advisory Body, . 

The worst affected colleges are 


voluntary colleges for NAB takeover 


Martin's and Chester colleges’ grants 
also increase but to a lesser extent. 

, The remaining seven but of the 16 
voluntary colleges affected also get 
reductions. in their grants ranging be- 
low 2 per cent- and up to $ per cent, 
with the exception bf:Rlppn and York 
St John whose grant remains the same. 

The exbrrise did not Involve, .the 
three jointly funded alleges, nor 
Goldsmiths’ or De. -La Salle , and 
Newman. . , ; ■ 

In total -the cuts and increase will 
. achieve a 2 per cent cut of flm-dn the • 
vohiniaiy sectors gtwt | aUc^tlon of; 
less than £50m for 1.985/86. • ; 

^According to Hie ..DES It wjllaUb!. 

en^re vtliat the voluntary colleges 
Sanis art in Untf ^til those sennjhe 


Homerton nnd the thfee other colleges 
were cut back, because on this basis 
they were over resourced, while 
Christchurch and the four other, col- 
leges which obtained an increase were ; 
under resourced. . . ; • 

• The department- decided not to set - 
tho number of academic staff that eac;h 
institqilon should have after taking . 
advice. Nevertheless it admits that its 
cuts on gross expenditure' for tuition 
ore intended to force reduction in this 
area' rather Ihnq in non-salpry ones. . 

"In its letter to colleges it points out 
that it is hoped -to provide, additional., 
resow rces of n toil jid £frfr I ri 1984/8^. fo r 
a central fund ,to assist them TVjjlh, the - 
|cost (^ redundancies find 1 festmc- , 
tiitfrigi : ;V\ _ i. .,!/■: ' 

. ■ Homerton, ColJdgC' Spys fhat it wll , 


be. forced to make cuts in academic 
staff of -about four In 1984/85 as well as 
non-teaching staff. 

Westminster College, according to ; 
tire DES,' will be unable to cut staftand 
.therefore will be forced to implement 
■ Its 8.5 per cent cut across other areas. 

Yhe fiindlng of 'the voluntary cob 
' leges may be radically altered follow- 
ing a' survey which shows that the ' 
Department of Education ail'd Science 
is losing some £100,000 under current 
arrangements. ■ 

At present the pfiS pays colleges 
their niqinteiiQncb grants in advance 
and these are banked until required. 

; Arthur rAntleisen Co; the* firm of 

accmjntants whlch conducted the stir- 
vey^says that some £100,000 could be 
$avcd ir£ll colleges agreed one set pay 
-. day for 1 Wages and salaries. 
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CNAA's role in the validation partnership 


Sir. - One aspect uf ilic proposal ifial 
the Council fur National Academic 
Awards shall in flic future rank courses 
for the National Advisory Body has so 
far been overlooked: its effect nn wliat 
is intended to be die future shape of 
CNAA's national role, nuinery. Part- 
nership in Validation". 

Besides striking al the roots of 
existing course validation, this prop- 
osed ranking of courses by the CNAA 
will hIso destroy the foundation upon 
which the future "Developments in 
Partnership in Validation" arc being 
builr. That foundation is the periodic 
review of validated courses or. more 
precisely, course evaluation. 

Toprocccil beyond threshold course 
validation - in which a course is either 
validated or not validated - to qualittt- 
ti vc comparisons between comparable 
courses m different institutional con- 
texts will rci|tiirc the kind of informa- 
tion only available from detailed 
course evaluation reports, However, 
course evaluation is already u notor- 
iously fragile process which cun easily 


he inhibited within institutions if the 
teaching stuff (and their students) feel 
dial the management is likely to use 
honest and thorough course evaluation 
reports ns evidence against 1 heir 
courses when the next round of cuts or 
"nilinnaiizulion" occurs. The response 
to such threats, whether real or im- 
agined, is for the teachers and course 
lenders to conceal as far as possible 
from public scrutiny any significant 
problems discovered during course 
evaluation. This process docs not 
mean that (hey will not try to solve the 
problems, it merely means dint they 
will have lltcpoliriculguud sense not to 
publicise those pro hie ms. In such cir- 
cumstances, evaluation reports tend to 
become cosmetic exercises designed to 
draw at ten t ion to insignificant issues 
only in order lu avoid any suggestion 
that the course docs not alrcadybelong 
to (he highest ranks of courses within 
the institution. 

If there is already such danger to 
course cvaluutiuti reports within in- 
stitutions. how much greater is thnt 


presented by a policy of ranking 
courses hy the CNAA itself for the 
NAB's purpose of closing courses or 
even institutions. Such a policy would 
tend to replace genuine course evalua- 
tion respurts with cosmetic reports. 

Consequently, if genuine course 
evaluation reports arc eliminated. 
“Developments in Partnership in 
Validation” - which fundamentally 
depend upon them - will be in danger 
of being destroyed. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. WEBSTER 
Director, 

Edge Hill College uf Higher Educa- 
tion, Ormskirk, Lancashire. 

Sir. - Dr Peter Knight is of course 
entitled to express whatever views he 
wishes about the CNAA (“Ranking 
would lead to corporate state” (THES 
December 23)). What he is not entitled 
to do Is to claim to be speaking Tor the 
system as a whole. I am sure that I am 
not alone in repudiating his statement 
that, “no one in the system likes the 


Part-time study ■ Early Orwell 


Sir, - It is incautious to generalize 
about the suitability of part-time dc- 

f >rcc study for mature students on the 
msis of the survey at B irk beck College 
( THES. January 6). It is not true that: 
“Part-time degree study is only suit- 
able for middle class students who 
have a job imd have taken pan already 
in further and higher education." 

A third of Oncn University appli- 
cants nre in working class occupations 
(manual, clerical, shop workers and so 
on). Many others come from working 
class backgrounds. Eleven per cent or 
students have no paper qualifications 
at all and a further 4 per cent have just 
one CSE pass or similar certificate. A 
significant minority of students are. 
■ Unfewploycd, ' 

My dad was a London Transport bus 
conductor and I left school at 16 to be 
an office boy on a newspaper, making 
the editor's tea - t>r, in one ciise,' Oxa !1 
became a journalist and would now be 
considered middle class, I suppose; 
though I don't think of myself as such. 

1 was in iny 3tis with four O levels when 
1 joined the Open University seven 
years ago. OU credits enabled me to 
transfer to a full-time B.Ed course nt 
Middlesex Polytechnic In 1979, 1 
graduated in 1982. completed my OU 
studies last year and now have two 
degrees. .' 

No doubt one needs to be "highly 
mttivated and self-disciplined" to take 

„ nn.t /Cll Vw.l. n... 


a part-time degree. (Sir Walter Perry 
onCc joked that the OU route was the 
most fiendish way to achieve a degree 
devised hy man or woman]) But those 
qualities arc not the prerogative of the 
bouracoLsic mid it would be a tragedy if 
people were deterred from part-time 
., degree study because they were non- 
miudle class, unemployed or Incked 
academic preparatory qualifications: 

Yours sincerely. 

LAURIE ANDREWS. 

33 Nursery Rond, 

Hoddesdon, Herts. . • . 

Choicequestion 

$li", ~ Pfcsldbdt of Corpus bits bad 

.V UUakfe stole to mo* columns df 77ic 
' Vines from the. Rcgibs Professor of ■ 
prcck- for conniving at liWirUW snob- 
bery and from Tessa Blftckstono to 
. your columns' (THES. November- Ilf) 
for conniving at donnish Idleness. He 
lias of courso replied vfrlth Spirit and 
. denied any complicity In % political 1 
. hint udc. t pat would -no doubt hfivc 
•Ufceh Unimaginable to a Gcfcek polity. 
When ihe wife Tessa thai die selection * 
of students demands hard work and 
:t|iat the! povet) committee's propbsnls • 
yirill demand even he rdcr work, lie is no 
. doubt very right, i • !v- : ; 

’■» TJic tall on resources mnclo by thrs \ 
iinnual event, if only In dons’ labour, to 
kay nothing of the 27 meetings of the 


. Letiers forpublicatloh should hrrlVeby, , 

n* fc! 

.. . sftarf M p^ib|a;ahd wriHen on -one ; 
?i:# ! ISiWW!-.TW rtejetyis •) 


Sir, - At a time when Orwell is much 
overbought Richard Taylor's article 
on propaganda Is timely. Orwell's 
curly years were spent In (be heyday 
of the Press barons, the rise of radio, 
and (he ubiquity of hoardings. His 
manhood saw the vast successes of 
Nazi propaganda, but he never took 
full cognisance of Its nemesis. By then 
he was overwhelmed by the domi- 
nance of Soviet ideology and its 
excesses. Thus he came to moke the 
mistake of universalizing in 1984 a 
phenomenon 1 hat properly belongs to 
a dosed society. 

The fact Is that world society has 
never been more open tlpin ft is at 

I iresenl with Its cheap; travel, declin- 
ng Illiteracy, long-arirfed broadcast- 
ing, and Internationalized economy. 

The very electronic devices that 
Orwell makes the means of surveill- 
ance are the same devices making for 
the diffusion of information and 
knowledge. Among much that Is 
Implausible In 1984 nothing Is more 
so than the abrupt announcement In 
Hate Week thal Oceania Is nbw at 
war with Eastasia and has never been 
at war with Eurasia - an announce- Orwell with his son Richard, 
ment that renders all existing ico- Islington, winter 1945 
• nography Instantly invalid. 

We need To discriminate much Sir, “ Professor Crick totally mls- 
moro sensitively than Orwell does understands Orwell's message If he 
between open and closed societies, thinks THES, December 30) that by 
and Richard Taylor docs .well to ordering to Investigate alleged bias at 
remind us or the long-run conuext ion t" e Polytechnic of North London the 
between effective propaganda and Secretary of State for Education 
reality. Happily even the Soviet On- act ^ to *be spirit of 1984. Whenever 
ion is reduced nowadays to expelling Ihere ^ reason to suspect that tota- 
lis dissidents in order to silence their Utorlan tendencies arc gaining . 
voices In their homeland. ground at a place of hlghor education 

4 . ' ' nn investigation is entirely Justified. 

te»k G .N ta™’jp? 0 d 0 "b ,i 'Or'™. |WO ",d 

21, The Hawthorns, Yours falthfiilly, 

Whitehall Rond, . L. SOLYMAR 

Woodford Green, Brasenose College, 

Essex .. . . Oxford, 

Dovcrcommlttep, must be great. If. to ties? It would be ra?h, in the face of die 
ly?* 1 (s. ddded the. labours and strategic*. ■ whole European experiehce? to sue- 
: rtl computntlons; tlie coQching and the gest that iha effect would bfe sitialL 
• counselling within secondary schdols. The Dover cbmmjttee, for all the 
h tow •Jhatwtofc added the costs of , : time it spent, mhtie: small comment on 
, , presenting; tlvft scIccVccs,- the totals ; the purposes pf the'. priority given to 
;• devoted id. selection,. over and above this expenditure. It appears to have 
•W® nat tonal average , must he reckon- assumed that the products must be 
ible;by thc umdred thousand' pounds excellence; and fairness. No doubt the 
ft #Wi*' P^? F ; this , ls Pl'bUcally-; . commlticfe did hot: expect to. produce 

horJswhat isso fundeda great ■ ; complete Satisfaction, arid the corrds- 
‘Parii OL the total provision, , But Jn . ■ pOnacnce generated,: especially 1 from 
relatioji,. 5py, to the costs Of (he now head teachers; suggests that the bover 

; blood programme, of of restructuring, ntdposals'wlll produce ndw problems, 
ibptj i of wfijch have enormous ImpUra- Nor perhaps was clarity, exacted. : 

! cxdeHenccover the next $0 ; Dr Robert Pitt .Writing io The Times 

: Vpars,, the ipeclal. plgeiloq; fort i are . .. (December 23) says of a baffled hend- 
; v * : i mlstpMsThat She is/'oiily the latest in a : 



t ' Wars,; the Special election’ Cbsti are 

\ fesf toslgntepriu : : >. O 

'Iljesm tJonjjSddratiopS coftcorft' only 
rect 'divqrsipns bjf. : ^sources; -They 
kc.rto accolim bf 'the Influence ^upon 
*; the whole secmidiuyi.ahd by renbcV 
:.'rioit„Thp iwlble.; tertiary , s>i$tetns^f 


!gnd by 


CNAA " 

Tlic CNAA has made an enormous 
contribution to maintaining and en- 
hancing quality in public sector higher 
education over the years. In recent 
months, it has wrestled in a very open 
and honest way with the problems and 
dilemmas involved in defining its rela- 
tionship with the National Advisory 
Body. In your issue of December 16 
you quoted a CNAA officers' paper as 
saying that “the council could not, in 
the public interest, refuse to cooperate 
by giving advice on quality to 
NAB. ..." That conclusion may or 
may not be correct h a t it is certainly 
one that merits serious and sympathe- 
tic consideration and certainly does 
not merit the sort of intemperate 
attack made by Dr Knight. I for one 
hope thnt Dr Knight will not be 
successful in "inciting people to an 
insurrection ngainsl the CNAA”. 
Yours sincerely, 

P. F. TORODE 
Academic Registrar, 

Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic. 

Student grants 

Sir, - Neil Stewart's Union View 
( THES December 30) was remarkably 
out of character: he understated the 
maximum effect of next year's grant 
changes. 

Because of increased marginal rates, 
the level of income al which next year's 
minimum grant (£205) becomes pay- 
able is lower than the level at which the 
old minimum award (£410) came into 
effect. That's before taking inflation 
into account - wages arc currently 
rising at an average of about 7 per cent 
pa. 

So the maximum possible cut in the 
money paid to a student by the local 
education authority is more than 
£205. For those who arc paid more 
than this year's minimum award, but 
will get a minimum grant next year, the 
cut in grant could be nearly £400 for a 
student outside London, or £560 for a 
London student. The corresponding 
increases in parental contribution are 
40 per cent and 65 per cent. (These 
figures assume that the parents receive 
alper cent wage increase.) 

These large increases only affect 
parents who if not rich, are comfort- 
ably off. If it was certain they'd all pay 
up, I Can think of much more un- 
pleasant ways to save public money 
than asking affluent parents to contri- 
bute to the maintenance of their 
children, undertaking a costly and 
valuable education at the taxpayer's 
expense. The problem is that some 

C arem do not pay - and those iafge 
icreases in the contribution may deny 
access to education to those whose 
parents don’t want to pay for them. If 
the Department of Education and 
Science is determined to raise the 
. contribution, it should seriously con- 
sider reducing t he age of independence 
from 25 to 21, so that people whose 
parents will not help them can go to 
college after a few years’ work experi- 
ence. 

Yours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER WHITESIDE 
Treasurer, • . 

University of Bristol Union. 

The academic world should no 
doubt bb rtbrfi' cOntei-n'ddtoiffk ekccll- 1 
• cnce. ip this case; we are not attending 
a debate about the general association 
of excellence with high selection. For 
there ‘ is_ high selection ' before the 
application forms are filled in. There 
are two questions. First, whether pre- 
sent techniques of selection are com- 
petent iq distinguish tb top 2 Vi per cent 
, rrqm among the top 5 per Cam. The 
evidence that the techniques are comr 
potent appears to be largely anecdotal, 
and to : Ignore the fates of those not 
selected. There lu& for a long lipie 
.been aTittle research evidence; recciit- 
• ly mildly reinforced by minor studies at 
.both ancient universities, that the 
competence qf the techniques is H- 
• mhed, oven Slightly negative,- Second, 


Does three 
go into four? 

Sir, - Wc arc told in your editorial 
“Three into two?” (THES, December 
30) that “if students only gel two yuan 
rather than three, a third more places 
become available’’. This is not true 
there would be 50 per cent marc places 
available. A college or university with 
3.000 on three-year courses has an 
entry of l.CHKi p.a. With two-year 
courses and the same total number, the 
entry would be 1.500. 

It is perhaps easier and more re- 
levant to realize that if half of the 
present entry were to follow two-year 
courses and the other half four-year 
courses, the total numberentering and 
graduating each year would he the 
same. Each year the number of two- 
year graduates would be the same as 
ihc number of four-year graduates. Of 
those in residence, two thirds would be 
on four- year courses and one third on 
two-year courses. 

The cost would he almost ihc same, 
but the overall academic efficiency 
would be enhanced provided it were 
true that within the present three-year 
courses there arc enough students who 
arc more suited to two-year courses, 
and also enough subjects that in- 
creasingly require four-year courses as 
an introduction to effective application 
in research, development and produc- 
tion. 

If either or both of these be true, 
does it not also imply that there should 
be more two-year thmi four-year 
courses in the arts and more four-year 
than two-year courses in science and 


Yours faithfully, 

E. J. BURGE 
Professor of physics. 

University of London. 

Sir, - The recent circular letter 1WS3 
from Sir Peter Swinncrton-Dyer to 
vice-chancellors gives evidence that 
the Department of Education ana 
Science intends to maintain its pd'C) 
of shifting the balance of student 
numbers in higher education towards 
science and technology. I hope this 
policy will be widely questioned. 

It is based, I presume, on the 
hypothesis that national economic 
prosperity is linked to the proportion 
of science and engineering graduates 
in the community. It is Tar from 
obvious that this country’s problems 
are exclusively economic, rather than 
social; or that the principal ,he 
higher education system should be w 
train rather than to educate. But a 
seems to me that the policy can be saio 
already to have failed in its intent, 8* 
judged on. its own ground. The appen- 
dix to Volume 10 of the Leverliulnic 
Studies Response to Adversity reports 
that “the British percentage of uni- 
versity students enrolled in courses 
leading to degrees in science an 
technology (engineering studies) 
significantly • higher throughout in 
l$70s than in virtually al the other 
Western European countries and tnc 
USA (dose to 40 per cent in the UR as 
against 20-30 per cent elsewhere). 

This has not led to any nonceaWe 
relative improvement in economic p 
forma nee. The policy has alreadyhft 
good run for its (not inconsiderate; 

money; is it not high l * n,e 11 
abandoned? 

Yours faithfully, 

HARRY A LEWIS 
2 Headingley Terrace, ■ 

Leeds. 

Social work 

Sir; ^ Your response to Her Majesty* 
Inspectorate’s reports lias nw.kJJJ, 
so entirely predictable that it 

l,l» In nfunori* fl rflnlv Well 111 8UV8 


7.1 — .’ r—rJ . . , “'1 —'v "in 

interested tfcjtarii'ftaji pr/Pfit fitef 
^hools;yjlltfqw have fo prepare tijejr 
■ pupils. for.*( hcltnoaerii world verbal *■ 


pUP i& far ■ .the . tJiQoerUwQ rlpofvcrb aT : 

cpmtnnnlfcaPU sk|lls“.'T w : 

nn m'bni,' uiliar.ln fill. . ' 


. : TUher Tor' the andebt; universities dr 
the nation; Upori- excellence? ‘i-’d 
• /Yours sincerely;' v* L 

..ROWLAND EOsf AGE' Vsfy'. 

■ S^dy ( f or Rese 

..Education iT : r ^ J ,' 

-|Univer^ ty o f Surrey. ‘ .i' ■ 

•r'i'/kV.i.r.d.' ‘Vhji.'K. ; v ! •<■): ;*i\ 


iiSSiof it. sr&sjic..c«| 

ification for Social Work course a 
polytechnic. What you omit i ,■ , 
HMFs recognition of sonw sp 
factors affecting the course “t te 
of their Visit. Only passing reference h 

made to the positive comments! 1 ' g) . 

.. fojrtojhe bulk of the report pndn .i 

all -to This innovative aspects 
course that received special conr, 

mcnd&tion: from tne.'HMis. . . . • 

v •, • ■ . ;j' ’• . ' ’ • -j 

Yours sincerely,- • " „ . : i 

' QOI-IN R. AKHURST ... . - , 

-Prificipal -Tect brer In social, work, ; .. 
Bristol Pplytechnlcj ; ;> 
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Reports 

delayed 

atSERC 

bvJonTurney 

Saence Correspondent 

ro Ikwifh one^ ofits C lhree main 
Sts. the Science and Engineering 

^centre was set up in 1 98 1 for an 
initial five years to study the choice 

management and acceptability of 
tdchntcal change. 

Earlv last year it announced that Jl 
reports would be published in 1983. So 
lafless than 10 have appeared. 

Another five reports have been 
delivered to the SERC on work com- I 
missioned by the council but now has 
been approved for publication, 
(ii year £ 220,000 of tne centre s 
£ 790,000 budget came from the SERC, 
half io cover overheads and half for 
specific projects. The rest came in 
pants from the Leverhulmc Trust and 
ihc Economic and Social Research 
Council. 

Some of the reports sent to the 
SERC are critical of the programmes 
scrutinized. A report on the council’s 
specially promoted programmes - de- 
signed to speed up dcvclopcmcnt in 
crucial areas of engineering research - 
uams of the problems created for 
research funding outside the areas 
selected for suen programmes. The 
TCC researchers proposed n different 
mis of technologies, concentrating on 
areas of special opportunity rather 
than weakness and changes in manage- 
ment to the programmes. 

This report was delivered to the 
SERC in May last year, but hns yet to 
be considered in detail by the council’s 
engineering board. Instead, the board 
has just set up a special committee to 
a amine the report. 

■Similar delays have occurred with 
repons to the council on materials 
tfigsteiing. computer-aided en- 
'ifflttringand the integrated graduate 
miftopment scheme for encouraging 
good graduates into industry. 

The council ascribes the hig to 
administrative overload and affirms 


Redundancy talks expected for 1 * 81 

bv David Inhhine ■ • 


by David Jobbins 

Local uuthority employers and union 

I- u ----- - • 


- j ~-.w m . . mil 

officials hope to open negotiations 
soon on n new and comprehensive 
redundancy deal for college and 


polytechnic lecturers. 

Both the Association of Metropoli- 
tan Authorities and leaders of the 


National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education arc 
convinced that new arrangements are 
needed to replace the 1973-75 scheme 
drawn up in discussions through the 
Council of Local Education Author- 
ities. 

And in a separate move, the Asso- 
ciation of County Councils is to press 
the Department of Education to ex- 
tend the voluntary redundancy scheme 
for Ipcturers aged 4U-49 beyond its 
present expiry dme at the end of the 
1985 academic year. 

Talks on a new redundancy deal 
reached deadlock a year ago and 
neither side has shown much inclina- 
tion for reopening the question 

But local authorities, under growing 


financial pressure (nun ccnii-il govern- 
ment fear that redundancies in l lie 
near future nre iucyituhlc. uml thev 
want a sc lie me which is more appropri- 
ate fur changed circumstance*. 

The 1V73-75 agreements were de- 
signed to deal with redundancies aris- 
ing from departmental closures 
brought about by changing patterns of 
student demand in specific subjects. 
Now bmh sides recognized that greater 
joh-losscs as n result of the squeeze «m 
public spending are almost certain. 

Last year’s breakdown came when 
the employers refused lu meet union 
demands on the issue uf one year's 
notice of redundancy. This was a 
recommendation in the 1973-75 agree- 
ment which has been regarded by 
Natfhc as binding on may employers. 
This issue is likely lu figure strongly in 
new discussions. 

In I9HI the national joint council, 
which negotiates conditions of service 
for college lecturers, resolved to 
negotiate a new comprehensive collec- 
tive agreement on redundancy “as 
early ns possible”. 




■ssSpIpQ Chris dc 
Moulin, of 
Swarlhmorc 

INlflKIM College, in the 
United States, 
holds forth 
£ ' during the 

> rourlhannual 

World 
Debating 
Competition 
held over six 
days 

> m Edinburgh 
University. 

& V H Mr David 

■ I H Steel, the 

™ ™ university 

■ rector, Judged 

f a team from 

Sydney 

University to be 
the winners out 

speaking 

world. 


Despite the liimicd use .luthriritics 
have made of the schenie f»*T led nre tm 
ageil 4(1-49. wIih.Ii wav announced by 
the Cioveri ime ill in November I9«2. 

Ihc At C is to tell DES officials that the 
|u85 expiry dale is mo soon. It feels 
ihat plans for any lossuf staff, whether 
as a result cif teacher education cuts or 
(lie Ndlinnal Advisuiy Budv on public 
sector higlier educaiimi. should take 
account of the fact that students are 
still on a course three years after 
admissions have ceased. 

“An extension is hmh necessary and 
desirable." a senior ACC’ official said. 1 

Local authority leaders in east Lon- 
dnn have told Mr Cierry Fowler, 
director of North East London 
Polytechnic, thev will be able to find 
about £75(1.(XK1 towards an expected 12 
million deficit next year. 

“They have agreed to Hip us up to a 
lower level than in the present year, 
but generously granted their own 
financial situation ." he said after talks 
with the leaders of Newham, Barking 
and Waltham Forest councils. 

Phoney war is over, pnge 10 


I Women lose out 
' on ‘new blood’ 

The “new blood" lectureships in uni- 
versities nre highly discriminatory to- 
wards women necuusc they nre res- 
tricted to exactly ilic ugc range in 
which most married professional 
women will be involved with young 
children, professor Daphne Jackson, 
president of the Womens Engineering 
Society said this week. 

Those women who hud hud their 
children earlier would be unlikely to i 
have evidence of the necessary crea- 
tive capacity to succeed in the competi- 
tion for the new posts, she told a 
conference on women in technology. 
As a result, only 8 per cent of the 
lectureships had gone to women, and 
4 per cent in engineering. 

Professor J ackson suggested that the 
age range could be extended for 
women, or a few posts reserved for an 
older age group. "Better still, a proper 
scheme For women returners should be 
devised.” The two-day conference was 

organized by Loughborough Univcrsi- 

] iy with backjng from the MSC. 


in bid for 
Ford funding 

Aberdeen University's imcmatiiiiiHlIy 
noted centre for defence studies has 
f iiiled in its bid fur “ would round 
funding from the Ford Foundation 
which until recently provided half its 
budget. 

The American foundation cave the 
centre a lump sum for a five-year 
period, enabling it to employ up to 
three research staff annually. Howev- 
er, this money ran out on December 


three research staff annually. "Howev- 
er. this money ran out on December 

31. , . 

“The money was academic venture 
capital, and we recognized there was 
never any presumption they would 
give us follow- tip funding, but wo 
always hoped." said the centre's direc- 
tor. Mr David Greenwood. 

The Ford Foundation is about to 
nnn ounce the grant winners who will 
share its S4m funding for security 
studies over the next five years. It is 
under siiHid the beneficiaries are those 
planning major innovation in their 
work. , , 

-We think what we are doing now is 
worthwhile. Hnd wc would not trade a 
diminution of this against a trendy 
expansion,’’ said Mr Greenwood. ''Hut 
tills leaves us with a problem. We will 
stagger on this session thanks to the 
university's continuing support, while 
actively 'seeking all ern alive imisidc 
money.” , . . , 

The university pnys ihc salaries of 
I Mr Greenwood, the deputy director. 

I Dr Clive Archer, a secretary, and the 
department’s overheads. But without 
funding Fot researchers, the range and 
scale of the centre’s work will be 
curtailed, warned Mr Greenwood. 

Acndcmics in other institutions have 
praised the Aberdeen centre’s work. 
“It’s a credit to Scotland and has an 
excellent reputation in Europe and 
North America for its highly objective 
material,” said Dr Gavin Kennedy, of 
Strathclyde University. 

Ms Mary Caldor of the Science 
Policy Research Unit at Sussex Uni- 
versity, added: “1 think the Aberdeen 
centre is very useful. There arc very 
few places in this country which really 
put together reliable information on 
I economics and defence." 


Teacher training council plans criticized 


v HI »II»* ■ ■ 

tre. iome of whom arc anxious lo 
up work on raising the centre’s 
p«Wic profile; 

it is important for the centre to 
sharpen up its image this year to secure 
“ntmuing backing from its sponsors. 
*1® three backers, officials of 
ipa ESRC admitted privately last year 
Itei they were unhappy with the TCCs 
progress, The other two sponsors say it 
B 100 won , to judge its success. 

• ^Sir Bruce Williams, director of the 
it-C, said this week a number of new. 
Plications l would accompany the 
«ntrcs second annual report next 
top n, «- These would not include the 
Ws sent jo the SERC. but thnt was 
P he, expected. “Of, course wc’rc 
P*P? l| hW, but the delays are almost 
^evitable," he said. 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Doubts about the credibility of the 
Government’s proposed Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion nnd concern about the lack ot 
financial resources to implement new 
criteria has already been expressed by 
itwo organizations. 

Both the Polytechnic Council for the 
Education of Teachers and the Nation- 
al Association of Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education have told 
THES that they are concerned about 
the Independence of the new council 
and the implementation qf -the new 

beeriset ^de^o en^reVlf^Thc actual 

announced his intention of setting up 
CATE at the beginning of this montn 


in response to recommendations made 
• this summer by the Advisoiy Commit- 
tee for the Supply and- Education of 
Teachers. „ . • 

The council is to review all existing 
and new teacher training courses 
against new criteria whose require- 
ments were originally laid^own in the 
White Paper Teaching Quality. To 
meet this criteria, it is proposed to 
extend Postgraduate Certificate of 
Education courses to 36 weeks. 

The council is to be set up initially 
For a three to four year period and will 
begin work in April. Its membership is 
,o be drawn from practising school 
teachers, teacher trainer? and em- 
ployers, all of which have been asked 
. to nominate representatives nswclas 
respond to the proposals bv 
l7.The council will rely neavily on 


HMI reports but will also conduct its 
own visits. . .. 

PCET points our that "inspections 
by HM1( as opposed the earlier term 
"visits") on top of visits planned by the 
new council, will be costly for institu- 
tions both in time and money. 

Mr Ken Gardner, chairman of 
PCET, also stressed that unless extra 
resourses were provided lo implement 
the new criLcrin. such us for example 
that of bringing in teachers from 
schools to teacher on courses nnd 
involving them in the selection pro- 
cess, it was unlikely to be adhered to. 

This view is shared by Natfhe which 
says there are major 
turns in -extending tl 1 c PGCE to 36 
weeks ns well as extending links be- 
tween training institutions and schools 
where there btc already difficulties. 



-HeriotWatt pharmacy closure ‘will affect health care 

M — i - ■ '*■ ■ .... ■ « 'a :« iMn email ■‘Hflriot-Watt, 


fcalth care In south east Scotland will 
.m-.tastlcally reduced” if Heriot- 
University's pharmacy depart- 
Is axed, according to the chalr- 
of the area pharmaceutical com- 
tor Edinburgh and the 
pinions, and a Scottish executive 
I ' $6(2^ i of . : 1 tl, e pharmaceutical 

; ifcf r 9 raehie Millar criticized the 
Grants , Committee for" its 
vW Proposal to axfe the department 


because it is too small. '‘Henot-Watt. 
unlike universties m other parts or 
Britain, has always. followed the offi- 
cial line in trying to control the num- 
bers of qualifying pharmacist^ Now 
they are suffering because they have 

whs taking a national 
view, said Mr Miliar, but pharmacy 
was very much a regional prot on, 
and there were vacancies in Edinburgh 
and the Lothlans, both in hospitals and 


^y^Millairalso warned that research 
would be badly hit with only wo other 
schools of pharmacy in Scotland, It 
would be very difficult for people to 
commute to Glasgow, and impossible 
to travel ip Aberdeen. “Although we 
have two large leaohing hospitals they 
will not have the level of pharmacy 
teaching and research. Wc back the 
univdrsfty tyholeheartedly in its 

opposition to the closure. 


Careers guidance inadequate , says HMI 

f. . rt h.r n*ed helo while at college in reviewing The latest survey u 


courses is. in- 



i)',r (arid; iud 
! Still, believe 


rteed help while at college In jewing 
earlier decisions because of jhang« m 
their own ideas and development, . 
says the HMI report. , . . . 

College staff often feel that it V 
wrong to expose students on part-rhne 

f :ihdic ^ 


The latest survey builds upon the 
findings or the joint. Department of 
Education and Science and loCfl 
education autljonty report Editcadon 
for 16-19 year.olds which underlined 
the importance of guidance to match 
the diversity of course BwJmm- 
The InSpecjors found on y three 
colleges ' had teachers -forking full- 
Xe S equlyalenJ .^vifled Jff 




• stBir ror ; jj.wu- i * r r, • 

three local authonties.sinded'pW a 

Site budget for sateen yfork While 

tCe teit, Vilas provided nt the expenss of. 
sub|*ect-tj»whinl&- •: i -5;^. 


Award Programmes in 
Education Management 

Commencing In October 1984, the Anglian Regional 
Management Centre offers the following programmes. 

Diploma In Management 
Studies (Education) 

Teachers and Udmfntalratora with managerial raaponsMlty welrwHed to apply 

Management Centre, Duncan Houee, High Street. Stratford,. London 
. El 5 2JB.Tel:01-W077M, Ext. 3335. 

MSc (Education Management) 

TeaGtteraarKl admlntotrfltore wfth institutional management rsaporajbllty are 

UWBodtoopplylorthiBCNAAlwo-yoardayretaaaBprogTamnie.Appllcanlalor 

this post435erienca programme: should poaaese an hpnoure degree and 

oithBra DM3 or equivalent postgraduate quaUTLoationlnEducailor 
’ Management. LooaUon: Danbury Park. Enqulrlea to: 

The Mmteslon Tutor. Hr. N, B«nrHtLAnflUan 

Centre, Duncan House, High Street, Stratford, London E1B 2JB. Tali 

01 -890 7722, Ext. 3306 or 3308- 
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£ DON'S \ 
f DIARY \ 

EPISODE 1 

What is the Polish for "my toilet will 
not stop flushing”? . . . Here I am 
1,000 miles from home and the first 
time I need to know some Polish - I 
don't. Well I suppose I can fix the 
device if I siiovc the bits together- in 
don't then I have the perfect incen- 
tive to learn some hvdraulik words. 

It is late at night; I have arrived in 
Gdansk and tomorrow morning I am 
off to a conference in Posiun. This 
part of my trip was not planned - I 
near alwul it from my hosts in the inxi 
on the way from the airport . My hosts 
say that we must leave very early in 
the morning ns there limy not he seats 
an the train. Very early means 6.3(1 


. . "and don't bring your case, there 
will be no ‘vacancy , n small 'bucket' 
will do ... it will be n short journey. 


about six hours”. 

Six hours doesn't seem too much 
after the flight from Warsaw. Our 
plane was a Russian twin-engined 
type with no seal al location, four 
nrmeil. guards and mountains of 
sweets to wnrd off the effects of 
violent pressure fluctuations and an 
undulating flight path. Right up to 


his back to the cockpit door, hand 
hovering over his holster. At the last 
minute he scuttled to his seal. 

Now the only thing to work out is 
where my bed clothes &Te. There is a 
bed but no visible sheets or quilt. I 
call down the corridor after my hosts. 

. . Ah under the bed ... of course 


. . . 'dziekuje . . . dziekuje . . 
Good night! 1 * 

EPISODE . 2 * 

Today it is a visit in the morning to 
the National Academy of Sciences 
solid state physics research labor- 
atories outside Posnan. 

The smooth system for. dealing 
with visitors leaves us at the entrance 


of an imposing building. We arc 
shown in and given a thick book, 
obviously In Polish, about the work 
of the institute. It Is so obvious that I 
will be neither able to understand 
what is being said nor able to read the 
book that I put the book in my bag 
unopened and resort to overdrive for 


Jhc hpur-long lecture on crystal 
Lartjwth and oTher such things, ft is 
like Sunday in the kirk when the 


sermon scents a little obscure; I 
daydreqn).. : 

■ After' about an hour With my 


colleagues in the audience now show- 
ing n TUllc fatigue (it is after all 32 
degrees Cel d us outside and the room 


(ton bogii 
In Polish 


t)bout the tosfiiuta that l 


have now removed from .■ my bag. 
Even In an airless room it doesn't 
lake long to see a certain resem- 
blance in the text to familiar words 
“over the last two years". 

I realize that not only is the book in 
English, and at last 1 have something 
to read, but the sequence of tablcq 


English there is a tr.uMiitinn that 
vhiikIs OK hut is longer. Suddenly, 
at the end of a piece of translation, 
the audience luugliv “That's funny," 
I think . “I haven't told n story yet . . . 
Well maybe a poor translation." I 
continue. 

At the next break I have the feeling 
i hat same of my words don't quite 
match what the translator is saying. I 
tell my story about vampires and get 
no response after what I think should 
he the Translation. 

During one of (he pauses, when in 
good translations one can catch not 
only one's breath bui one’s thoughts, 

I realise that I must now be following 
the translator. She is ahead of me; 
she is going to finish my talk before 1 
get to the Inst page; I must do 
something. I fail to come to any 
conclusion before it is my turn again. 

Suddenly the anxiety resolves itself 
- somehow we "leapfrog" back Into 
sync and by the end of a 3fl-minute 
talk, expanded to about one hour of 
tluulogue, we finish almost together. 
However, at the end. the response is 
so warm that I forgive the translator 
for stealing mr jokes. 

To cap it all I am invested into a 
student society, the “Quarks”, and a 
very attractive girl front Cracow pins 
un lapel badge. The magic hns re- 
turned, 

EPISODE 4 

Food is one of my weaknesses. 
Wherever [go some local food takes 
my fancy. This afternoon I had the 
best bigot I have tasted so for in 
Poland. The Irish have colcnnnon, 
the Germans sauerkraut, the Poles, 
bigos ; it is cnbbage with magic ingre- 
dients. After breakfast of sausage, 
Polish camombcrt. rye bread and 
undrinkable Russian tea in an un- 


I iW [■ R u fiTTH LMiN TO I 


Polish cheese and undrinkable Rus- 
sian tea in An unholdable glass, I find 
myself sitting down to an early tea of 
bigos. 

I have relumed from (he confer- 
ence in Posnan and nm spending one 
of my free days seeing how the Poles 
escape into the beautiful Karsh ubian 
countryside to the south-west of 
Gdansk. 

We discover the delightful bigos 
and the beer in a country cafe where 
we Join farmer* queueing up to fill 
enormous cons with beer. We can 
only guess that such quantities of 
beer are not for immediate consump- 
tion but for farm workers in the 
fields. Just before I had arrived in 
Poland a new set of regulations had 
been Introduced to reduce the con- 
sumption of alcohol. 

EPISODE 5 

A; brief walk around Warsaw this last 
evening before 1 leave for London in 
the morning. I decide to walk down 
to the Palace of Culture and then 
■return via the Old Town. The Palace 
of Culture Is the' most striking sky 
scraper In Warsaw. It reminds one of 
Moscow University on which I was 
reliably Informed it was modelled. 

1 look for some postcards en route 
and. nowhere can T find the striking 
tower. I' ask in a shop Fay some 
postcards - that is I point to some 
others, and say vciy slowly . . . 
Palace of Culture. The lady in the 
shop says, in English: "We don't 
hnvo any cards of that - why will you 
' not send a card of sometmnk more 
interesting?** 

I head back to (lie Old Town and 
taking a short cut through the station, 
I nm struck by one last inconsistency 
in this country. At the entrance to the 
station ,qre grqups of elderly ladies 


to read, but the sequence of tables station ,qre grqups of elderly ladies 
'through the book scorn smt hot fnmil- ' . with arms Cull of plastic carrier bags, 
lari ledMtct;'*iqW!fri ms last iap; v • ^Thejf »fcp seUrtg themTihd.it reemif 
juftjmarizos Me talk- in - V'Cawnar that business is goodf Notany plgstic 


FEU plans adult expansion 


by Fc I icily Jones 

The Further Education Unit is to set 
up its own advisory commit tee on the 
education and training of adults. 

The committee, to he chaired by Mr 
John Baillic, the principal of South- 
wark College, will begin hy consider- 
ing an initial policy document which 
has been drawn up hy the board of 
management. 

Arguments over the role of the 
committee have resulted in u com- 
promise. whereby its official task will 
be to disseminate information on adult 
education. But in practice it is likely to 
examine all areas of the FEU's ex- 
panding interests in education. 

Besides managing the Department 
of Education ana Science’s profession- 
al, industrial and commercial updating 


(PICKUP) programme, the FEU will 
he overseeing curriculum develop- 
ment for the adult unemployed. 

This programme will also he funded 
hy the DES. although the FEU is 
opposed to the singling out of the adult 
unemployed for special treatment in 
this way." 

At a recent DES and HM in- 
spectorate annual course on adult 
education, the findings of a FEU- 
snonsored study was used as a basis for 
discussion. 

A two-year research project by the 
University of Surrey’s department of 
educational studies - now in its final 
draft - looked at ways of developing a 
curriculum for adults Ihrougn tnc 
adoption of a systems approach, begin- 
ning with the establishment of policies 
and principals, and continuing with 


Members of the Extemporary Dance Theatre go through the routines 
on show to students during the company’s three-week residency at the 
Soujh Loudon dance school, the Laban Centre. 


Scottish newsletter axed 


.kngu&Jte wlth an OHP Iransphrcdcy ' 
that is Tafe 14 ih my Englldi .book.-; 
As the bilingual lecturer finishes 1 put :■ 
away,. In my bag, my authbrijyjd ver- ; 

u of the talk Jn .English rifid wonder’ 
; what- niy cqlleriguea>ho:.hhve1te 
• tened will think when they find nn 
idle moment to browse through the 
official. booklet. •• ; . : 

episode 3 v 

i hatolgono over! toy. talk with tny 
translator who want* to know not 
only tbo , technical words “sub-;, 
sumps”, ''cognitive map*',, but Wants 
to know if T nftt going, to tell any ; 
stories. I rehearse them without 
much gusto. We begin. I Shy two', 
sentences; she says two. I talk n little; 
she talks a Mule, ; • 

•Imptoepiebly the Polish rtensln- 
tidn . Tjfctlns • to. s K>Uijd lOngpr and 
ilqngdrji ffqr baefi of my. Iblocks qf 


that business \n gqod/Nbt any blsstic 
.. carrier , bags fpT sale but C ,& A> 

■ i British Hofne Store* and John Lewis. 
T. 1 recall .earlier In the week secitig! 
< some, Well-known. btand names oh 

- ; .tins and jars In tbe litter; as we had 
Walked fit thej . Karshutyah hills we 

■ had stopped to buy. some eggs at a 
farm.. ;i . 

' Tfr^bld lady who. took tho money 
ffl>ro ntyl friend deposited l\ in ri 
biprks and $bencer.coffee tin. How' 
’ ftn earth . Had (t (ravelled to that farm? 

1 *> 


Scottish academics have been shocked 
by a decision lo'axe a newsletter which 
publicizes their research achievements 
to foreign countries. 

The Scottish Information Office has 
suffered a £30,000 cut as part of the 
Rayner efficiency exercise and as a 
result the Newsletter from Scotland, 
which is sont to the media and oilier 
organizations throughout the world, 
will be axed in March. 

Mr Ray Footman, director of in- 
formation sCrvicos at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, said; “It will be greatly missed 
by the Scottish universities, and we 
would be delighted, if there is any 
chance of I he decision being re- 
viewed." 

"Its strength was the Independent 
judgment ora Scottish Office editor as 
to what constituted interesting news 
stories, rather than automatic repro- 
duction of work being done. 

“I think it is widely agreed it did 


Degree structure 
'must change’ 

The structure of degree courses should' 
be radically altered to allow different 
, kinds of academic pathways suited to 
the. wide; varlity of talent and skills 



excellent woik not only in relation to 
Scottish academic, scientific and in- 
dustrial achievements, but in drawing 
Scottish universities to the attention of 
overseas students.” 

Mr Alan Forrester, information 
officer for Stirling University, said 800 
copies or the newsletter were issued 
monthly. "We couldn't possibly write 
to 800 people a month, and arrange all 
the international newspapers and 
radio coverage." 

Dr Norman Mackenzie of Robert 
Gordon’s Institute of Technology in 
Aberdeen, said information officers 
could easily publicize work within the 
UK, but foreign promotion was a 
"minefield”. . 

A Scottish Office official said: "The 
newsletter is only one part of our 
overseas unit. The rest of the overseas 
promotional work will continue and 
news will continue to be disseminated 
to .overseas outlets.” 


Youth schemes 

byPAtriciaSantinelli 


tbn 8 ' 1, impIc^lL ’ Mt; ’ ,io,, u «d evalua. 

Although the FEU has hitherto 
concentrated on the turn-advanced 
sector of further education it expresses 
a growing concern over the educate 
or adults. In this area the unit criticizes 
the National Advisory Body’s propoy 
afs for extending two-year degrees. 

In reply to the NAB discussion 
paper on higher education into the late 
1980s, the unit says that two-year 
degrees would inevitably lead to 
‘'second-class" status for students un- 
less a more positive attitude was taken. 

It refuses to endorse such a proposal 
unless extra resources and a greater 
initial investment arc committed in 
advance of any large-scale ninvc to- 
wards two year degrees. 


Merger 
unions in 
talks call 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Joint meetings have begun between 
Stirling University and Paisley Colic bc 
of Technology on the possibility ofa 
merger, and it is thought a decision will 
be reached by Easter. 

Paisley's principal, Mr Tom Howie, 
confirmed tnat there hnd been a small 
meeting of senior academics from both 
institutions just before Christmas, am) 
that another meeting will toke place 
this month. Working parties were set 
up in both institutions several months 
ago, but their deliberations have not 
been inode public. 

Mr Howie added that no time limit 
had been pul on a decision but said: 
"We would like to reach a conclusion 

3 uick ly . We don't want to go on and on 
iscussing it.” 

But staff are becoming increasingly 
concerned that the campus unww 
have not yet been consulted. "A Idol 
people feci the whole thing is being 
handled with unnecessary discretion, 
said Mr Jack Dale, secretary of the 
Association of Lecturers in Scottish 
Central Institutions, and a staff mem- 
ber at Paisley. ‘‘Wc know the discus- 
sions are proceeding but we ckm I 
know what's being discussed.” , 
Mr Inn Macfarlane of Stirlings 
Association of University Teachers 
said the union was pressing for the 
widest possible discussions. “Rumours 


•' , 1-.' f\! • N ji^' - ' 

TheMitHdb U tflwtof o/foh UtitVpriik: 


Youlh programmes should not be used 
to override or replace universities, 
colleges and school^ In the develop- 
ment of ■young .jpeople, Mr Ivor 
Richard. EEC social affairs commis- 
sioner, told tho North of England 
Education; conference last week. • 

-. MrRjchard said that .in spite of the', 
good achieved by such' programmes, 
many problems had 'arisen. This was 
because thcse’had been conceived and 
■executed in haste to respond to rising, 
youth : Unemployment but- hod now 

tWWimo 1 a ha.iMi.na_i I - 


and speculation are not a good basis 
for decisions about the future of in- 
stitutions,” he said. . .. 

Paisley and Stirling are officially 
discussing “increased collaboration • 
but this is generally accepted to l^ 1 * 
euphemism for merger. “Collabora- 
tion’s not what the game’s about; us 
merger or nothing.said one Stirling 
academic. , 

Neither ALSCI nor the AUT has 
rejected the possibility of merger, m 
Mr Dale said staff at Paisley were 
"concerned and cautious”. It was cu 
Stirling was seeking a merger becauw. 
of fears about its own future. 

"Engineers and scientists in Paisley 
feel they are in a strong pohwaj 

sition which might be weakened ay 


warning 

institutions in the development^ of. 
young people,” he told the conferen« 
In Sheffield. \ , . lllf 

Discussing the relationship oj 
education system to young pe°P 1 f'7 
particular during their transition i fro 
.school to wbrk, Mr Richard stressea 
that every effort should be made 
help them make objective choices 

about, their future. i«. 

Mr Riphard added that the Comnns 
sioii would! continue to press lo* 
two-year training W"‘« •" „„ 


iT.pjricas 


; . ‘7 T *7 iy uuquit .. 

■that' the c^adiy for swift hctibit for ' , 
wnichr (raJwng“Mendes ate: now; Iso 1 


reluctarice pf some memDer 
cofhmit 'themselVes beyond, one y . 

“In my view we shall soon all 
;as!a matter of course that any reaso 
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DES calls for change of emphasis 


hy Paul Flat her . 

|, aeU 3 ge lecturers should strive har- 
der and help switch the emphasis of 
l e courses from hierary scholarship 
^fflore concern with oral ski Ms and 
fluency. Mr Richard Bird deputy 
Hretary at the Department of Educa- 
,ion and Science, urged last week. 

Mr Bird, who is in charge of higher 
education at the DES. made a speech 
tihich clearly showed modern lan- 
»nage teaching has become one of the 
department's central concerns. 

Kir Bird was giving the opening 
speech of a national conference on oral 


and aural skills in the modem lan- 
guages degree, held at Bradford Uni- 
versity last week and attended by 
representatives of Her Majesty's In- 
spectorate and about 100 lecturers 
from universities and polytechnics. 

Mr Bird, emphasizing a personal 
view, also said he thought the clear 
dominance of French teaching in 
schools may not be such a major 
complaint as made out. He thought it 
might be better to offer more second 
foreign languages. If some schools 
dropped French, the transfer of pupils 
between schools would bc disrupted. 


he said. 

His speech roused critical reactions 
from most of his audience, particularly 
his defence of the dominance of 
French leaching, although everyone 
welcomed DES support for better 
skills teaching. 

But in a wide ranging speech. Mr 
Bird made clear there would bc no 
more resources to help reforms or 


‘ improvements in language teaching or 
to buy new equipment. Lecturers in- 
evitably would have to work harder to 


achieve such aims. 

“This is the note of asperity which I 


Language skills reform urged 


" unpalatable" languages and 


useful" science courses. 

The traditional model, he said, was 
against the national interest and he 
quoted four reports to back his case, 
including the 1974 British Overseas 
Trade Board Report linking linguistic 
isolation with declining international 
trade. 

Professor Taylor, who is also chair- 
man of the National Council of Mod- 
ern Languages, listed four types of 
skills to bc taught in language courses: 
receptive skills, productive skills, 
analytical skills and socinl skills. 

He ended with a coll for a sustained 
research programme to give the new 
curriculum and methods the kind of 
intellectual and academic "fire-proof 
they needed. 


Fundamental reforms to emphasize garding the needs of pupils and useful" science courses, 
rod and aural skills must be intro- teachers in schools, dissuading signifi- The traditional model, he said, was 

duced into all modern language cant numbers of the ablest school against the national interest and he 

courses lo stop the desertion of the pupils from continuing, and “robbing quoted four reports to back his case, 

ablest students to other subjects, a universities of potential students who including the 1974 British Overseas 

senior language professor told the had switched to other subjects.” Trade Board Report linking linguistic 

conference. He noted how over the last 30 years. isolation with declining international 

Professor Samuel Taylor, professor emphasis on literary studies in the trade, 

of French at St Andrews University, language and literature degree had Professor Taylor, who is also chair- 
uho for more than 10 years has been been accompanied by a deterioration man of the National Council of Mod- 

ihc leading voice calling for more in prose ability and a major decline in ern Languages, listed four types of 

research into language teaching, the French essay. skills to bc taueht in language courses: 

argued in his paper that courses were He blamed the decline in language receptive skills, productive skills, 

■“sfiallow" if they neglected com- uptake in schools on three factors: analytical skills and socinl skills, 

municative skills. dissatisfaction with courses that fail to He ended with a coll for a sustained 

He said oral and aural skills were an generate useful skills; a belief that research programme to give the new 

essential requirement. It was absurd languages have no vocational value curriculum and methods the kind of 

that courses continued in the old ancia stark choice for pupils between intellectual and academic "fire-proof 

mould, based on literary studies, disre- “unpalatable” languages and “more they needed. 


Sir Keith 
‘caught out’ 
over numbers 

Mr Andrew Bennett, the Opposition 
spokesman on education, has accused 
Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of 
State for Education of acting like 
Etheked the Unready over student 
munben. 

In a letter to Sir Keith and in a 

E halMilton Keynes this week Mr 
etf said Britain was being sold 
ihon. It would be unprepared for the 
twenty first century unless more stu- 
dents were allowed to graduate. 

Sir Keith had failed to take account 
o[ the likely demand For places in 
“gner education in future, and had 
wgloted to find out how many gradu- 
*tes British industry needed, Mr Ben- 
nett said. 

“Not since Ethclrcd the Unready 
tthnnyone hnve allowed the real 

ignored .Ae^Sd. l ° he obviously The Chinese ambassador to Britain and his wife, Madame Cheng 

Jk University Grants Committee. (left), visited the University of Manchester Institute of Science and 

Jr National Advisory Body and the Technology last week to meet some of the 36 students from the People s 

wyertimeni quangos should not be R eD ubUc. The UMIST Is on the point of signing a further agreement 

“ ch.™ u,« (bust,, 

*wlu cope with falling student num- 

JtoMead they should be looking for 
to improve the wprk of higher 
“ucatlon institutions and making 
wem more relevant to the needs or 

StiflSi* 1 mode r n societ y* Mr Bcn_ 

gAf#* Government would con- 
fer university spending an essential 
^ 0r economic growth. 

• the relationship be- 



dn have In snund this evening: money 1 
will go un being scu rcc and you will J 
have tn strive nil you can to dons much 
as possible with what you get." 

He urged lecturers to "leave no_ 
stone unturned" in their efforts lo 
secure more money from commercial | 
sources, and wondered if language 
lecturers could not do more to sell their 
services. 

He wanted lecturers to concentrate 
on the “ follow-through" which would 
turn a grounding in language learning 
to more active and confident use in 
later life. He also wanted more emph- 
asis oh mid-career languuge provi- 
sion. 

Without offering a monolithic mes- 
sage. he said he had no doubt that part 
of the task of higher education lan- 
aauge teaching must bc to achieve a 
nigh level in oral communication. 

He went on to warn that in future, 
language teachers may find more of 
their students outside their own de- 
partments. They would be doing more 
“service teaching" for engineers, sci- 
entists, historians and so on . he said , as 
the Government pursued its shift of 
emphasis to the sciences. 

Professor Roger Tilford, director of 
the modern languages centre nt Brad- 
ford University, said in n closing 
speech that there was no economic, 
politicnl, or cultural justification for 
the current dominance of French. 

He Also said such changes were a 
question of policy and political will And 
not a question of financial provision. 


Anger over ' 
merger name 

Three London University colleges 
have agreed on the name they will 
share after they merge, despite deep- 
seated objections from students at one 
of them at least. 

A recommendation from a joint 
olicy committee that King's, Queen 


la r7n,73 


be known as King's College after their 
merger has been endorsed by the three 
college councils. 

At one stage the possibility of “Trin- 
ity" was floated but rejected because 
of the perceived need to preserve 
continuity after the merger by Usifig an 
existing name. But In a referendum Ip 
which 50 per cent of QEC students 
voted, 75 per cent preferred Trinity to 
the proposal from the joint policy 
committee and were able to convince 
QEC's council the first time it consi- 
dered the question. Later, however, 
QEC council reversed its position and 
ratified the recommendation. 

Ms Titch Winter, QEC student 
union president, said: "We are 
alarmed at the total lock of consulta- 
tion. We were told that If we did not 
give in on the name, QEC could lose its 
place in the merger.” 


Dairy 

research 

separates 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The break-up of the Agricultural and 
Fond Research Council’s sccnnd- 
largcst institute - the National Insti- 
tute for Research in Dairying, near 
Reading - is planned under the coun- 
cil’s new corporate plan. 

The institute's 500 staff have been 
told it will bc divided into two next 
year, one part to concentrate on food 
research and the other on animal 
nutrition. The NIRD’s acting director 
Dr Clive Balshc said this week: “This 
institute will cease to exist as such from 
April I, 1985." 

Staff sire concerned about the effect 
on the institute's £5.5m annual budget 
and about the possibility of work 
gradually shifting to other institutes. 

According to the council's corporate 
Ian. the new food programme at the 


'TTViJTiri Hi 


range of products than milk. The 
precise dcluils will be worked out with 
the other two food research centres, 
the Food Rcseureh Institute in Nor- 
wich and the Meat Research Institute 
in Bristol. There will bc more money 
overall for this programme . as part of 
the council’s general expansion of food 
research. 

However, the AFRC aims lo save 
around £lm from integrating the anim- 
al nutrition studies at the NIRD with 
work at the nearby Grassland Re- 
search Institute at Shinfiekd. The 
cbrp° rale pl Qn points to “the possibil- 
ity of a progressive concentration of 
the work at the GR1 site". 

The new plans signal the end of an 
integrated programme of dairy re- 
search at the NIRD which has been a 
model for several establishments over- 
seas since the Institute was set up in 
J920. - 

Dr Balshc said the NIRD had the 
best facilities in the world for work on 
dairy cattle and it was important to 
maintain these. He and the new direc- 
tor of the Grassland Research Institute 
would make detailed plans over the 
next six months on the best wny.to 
brine together their research on animal 
nutrition. 

A separate proposal under the 
corporate plan to curtail the work qf 
the Welsh Plant Breeding Station ait 
Aberystwyth came under attack this 
week from Lord Cledwyn of Penrhos, 
former Labour secretary of state for 
Wales, and Lord Elwyn Jones, the 
former Lord Chancellor. 

In a letter to 77ie Times , they called 
on ministers to intervene to prevent 


the ' Agricultural and Food Research 
Coundl cutting research at its only 
Welsh establishment. 
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Campus unions in 
united pay effort 


by David Jobbins 

University vice chancellors face a de- 
termined effort l>y campus trade un- 
ions to end low pay. Claims for 
substantial pay rises for IWW submit- 
ted this week, by unions representing 
non-leaching staff emphasize the issue 
and propose ways of dealing with it. 

And university lecturers, who arc 
nut expected to submit their claim until 
later this month or early in January, 
arc also likely to refer m lower paid 
academics and other university 
workers. 

All the campus unions are to meet 
next week to plan a joint campaign 
strategy, and are likely to press for 
early ncgoiiatiohs and agreement in 
advance of April I. Fur the first lime, 
all groups of university workers aim to 
share the same settlement date. 

Claims arc far in excess of the .1 per 
cent assumed by the Government in 
the universities' recurrent grant for 
pay. Clinical academics, for example, 
wilt demand die full uwnrd to National 
Henlth Service duelors and. dentists 
when the independent review body 
deliberates on the J7 per cent claim 
lodged by the British Medicul Associa- 
tion. 

In past years, ministers imvc found 


die money needed to bridge the gap 
between the salary settlement for cli- 
nical academics and the award to NHS 
staff but have refused to release extra 
resources to fund other settlements. 

Both technicians und white collar 
workers arc deni a ndi ng i n ere uses com- 
posed of percentage and flat rate rises 
designed to aid the lower paid; a 
“substantial" claim in the ease of the 
Association of Scientific. Technical 
and Managerial Staffs, and III per cent 
from the National and Local Govern- 
ment Officers Association. 

And manual workers ore planning a 
full assault on low pay with a demand 
for u substantial flat rate rise as a step 
towards abolition of low' pay and 
establishment of u basic rale equal ro 
two- thirds of nnlional average nay. 

This is £99.47 according to NUrh’s 
calculations, based on Hie national 
earnings survey updated to October. 
The lowest-paid manual workers re- 
ceive under £68 n week, with those 
will) highest skills and responsibilities 
receiving £83.65. 

Clerical and secretarial staff salaries 
range front £3,094 to £8,714 with most 
earning between £4,000 and £6,000. 

Both NUPE and NBlgo arc seeking a 
reduction in the working week to 35 
hours. 



Annual reports urge more 
reliance on private revenue 


Universities arc advocating a greater 
reliance un sources of revenue other 
than government grants in 3 hid to 
uphold academic standards in the face 
of an uncertain economic forecast. 

A number of university annual re- 
ports released this month reflect 
efforts to expand and develop courses 
despite serious financial restraints over 
thepasi year. 

Tne former vice chancellor of the 
University of Bath, Professor Paul 
Matthews said in his annual report that 
it was vital that funding arrangements 
continue to favour quality and to 
provide a firm basis for research. 

Professor Matthews, who retired at 


development in the hardcsi-prcs^d 
— « of ,hc university, Mr Godfrey 

At the University of Sheffield, vice 
chancellor Professor Geoffrey Simms 
said that despite financial cuts the 
university was still “on course" tu 
meeting its budget requirement 
However, this did not mean that the 
university should not look to other new 
sources for support. 

Other universities claimed that an 
underlying problem affecting govern- 
ment grants was that the Departmem 
of Education and Science hadbased its 
allocations on the wrong figures. 

It was the view of both the Commit- 
tee of Vice Chancellors and Prinrimti 


industry in providing research back-up and the Royal Society thai the depart- 
to supplement the university’s funding menl has "seriously underestimated" 


Polys barred from 
overseas award scheme 


The Government has shelved plans to 
extend a prestigious university over- 
seas student award scheme into 
polytechnics, and said that if the public 
sector wants such a scheme it must 
establish its own. 

The Overseas Research Students 
awards scheme was set up by the 
Department of Education and Science 
In 1979. It is not part of the overseas 
old,; package of .places for -foreign, 
students, but provides awards - 750 in 
1984 - designed to attract world class 

B adimtes to a list of nearly I HO 
universities or DES-funded 
specialist colleges. 

Among a scries of Government 
measures announced lost year by the 
then Foreign Secretary Mr Francis 
Pym to improve overseas student 


Opportunities, the Government in- 
cluded extending the ORS scheme to 
polytechnics. The move had been 
recommended a jrear before in a report 
by the Overseas Students Trust, 

• Put the DBS, soon derided in 
conjunction 1 with the. Committee : of 


I would like to think' that Jhe 
-decision taken by the House of- 
Commons Just before, the Christ- 
mas recess to approve by one vole a 
proposal to bring television camer- 
as Into the chamber would soon be 
Implemented, But 1 fear It Is unlike- 
ly to lead to early action. I have 
been In the Uouse long enough to- 
know that noit-blndlpg decisions of 
this sort may nudge the Issue ahead 
somewhat but very little happens 
wilh Immediate effect in the very 
conservative procedures of the low- 
er chamber. 

: When I first entered the House In 
1974 1 remember suggesting that it 
might be sensible to provide Mem- 
heraofPqrH^nent with bleeps as 
: th^re jMiWo'-iri He* of corridorii, ' 
■ nWrfcfa of rhompapd 6 fter p6kh 
ytherp ^lember* might be when 
others ■-Veto .searching Ibr them. 
There war quite a lot of support for. 
'the Idea but 10 years later only the 
messengers, ftho carry round lltfje; 

- bite of paper, with messages written 

- fln I them • for . numbers', Jiave. been 
proyliM wIlh the bleeps thardoc-' 


Vice Chancellors and Principals who 
currently administer the scheme, that 
it could not be extended to the public 
sector because il was funded from the 
block grant to the University Grants 
Committee. 

Dr Arthur Hcamden, who runs the 
scheme at the CVCP, said that CVCP 
did not really think it was proper for a 
university-funded body to run a 
scheme which included polytechnics. 
"We would have to consider whatever 
proposal was put to us, but I can*! see it 
would really be very easy” he said. 

The DES has now handed the idea 
over to the National Advisory Body to 
decide if local authorities should set up 
their own scheme. This would have to 
be Funded entirely from the advanced 
further education pool, which has 
already been allocated for 1984/85 and 
which few local authorities art likely to 
feel contains enough spare money for 
such a scheme. 

The NAB is to discuss the scheme in 
the next few montits', at the same time 
as il considers the place of research' in 
public sector institutions overall- 


3-D design 

The three-dimensional designs and 
Imaginative educational programme 
of the 1920s Soviet architect Iakov 
Chemikhov have been brought 
together for the first time by Cather- 
ine Cooke, a lecturer in design in the 
Open University's technology facul- 
ty. The exhibition was devised at the 
invitation of Lionel March of the 
Royal College of Art where it had its 
first showing. U is now on at the 
Architectural Design Gallery In Lon- 
don until next month. 

New chair 

The University of York is lo establish a 
new chair in public sector accountan- 
cy. funded jointly by Peat Marwick 
Mitchell & Co and the university. It 
will be located within the Department 
of Economics and Related Studies. 

Paris speech 

President Francois Mitterrand’s 
speech on adult education as one of 
the keys to the future of both indus- 
trialized and developing countries is 
-included In the proceedings of the last 
conference held In Paris of the Inter- 
national Council for Adult Educa- 
tion. 

' The 184-page document is avail- 
able from ICAE, 29 Prince Arthur 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
M5R 1B2; 


allocation from the University Grants 
Committee and the Research Coun- 
cils. 

At the University of Durham, the 
vice chancellor, Mr Fred Holliday, 
warned that too many demands on the 
university's resources could be 8S 
damaging as overloading an electrical 
circuit. 

The biggest challenge facing the 
university was to strive tor innovation, 
Mr Holliday said. "But unless they 
bring money with them, new ventures 
can only be funded at the expense of 
existing activities.” 

At tnc University of Nottingham, 
the university council president Mr 
Roger Godfrey said that so far, the 
government's funding cuts had not 
impaired the university's growth. But 
he warned further cuts or increased 
burdens on existing resources would 
be "hard to bear.” 

• Nottingham attracted almost £5'/im 
in research grants and contracts during 
1983, for research and development 
for. both government and private in- 
dustry, but the university council was 
forced to release additional funds to 
enable even a modest amount of 


trends in student numbers, said the 
vice chancellor of the University of 
Essex, Dr A. E. Sloman, in his annual 
address. 

Between 1984 and 1 994. the number 
of 18-year-olds was predicted to fall by 
some 30 per cent and because of this, 
the department projected b sharp 
decline in the demand for places in 
higher education institutions, he said 
Universities were now being asked to 
anticipate a substantial reduction in 
numbers. 

However, Dr Sloman said this was 
unlikely to happen because a disprop- 
ortionate number of applications came 
from the professional and managerial 
classes in which the number of IR-year- 
olds would actually rise until 1900. In 
addition, more women were entering 
universities. 

Nevertheless, universities arc en- 
couraging a positive outlook in ihe 
search for alternative sources of re- 
venue. In his address to the University 
of Kent, the vice chancellor. Dr David 
J. E. Ingram, proposed that appeals to 
the private sector should be seen as 
part of a more general need to promote 
university activities. 


Open Tech head to move 

Dr George Tolley has been appointed country." 

. to head the new quality and develop- The MSC had advert 
ment branch of the Manpower Ser-- unsuccessfully before D 


ment branch of the Manpower Ser- : 
vices Commission and will take up the 
post at the end of the month. 

Il is only a year since he became the 
first director of the Open Tech unit 
overseeing Ihe retraining and updating 
programme for technicians and super- 
visors. He was previously principal of 
Sheffield City polytechnic. 

He explained the reason for his 
sudden move: “There is a considerable 
job to be done quickly in quality 
control. The success of the Youth 
Training Scheme is at stake, which is 
crucial to the future of a large propor- 
tion of the young people of this 





They’re playing the same old tune 


Similarly I shall only believe that 
television cameras are there when I 
see them. They would provide an - 
eye-opener to Ihe public and have a 
redlcal Impact upon the way in 
which Ihe House and its members 
operate and bchuve. I think the 
public have a right to sec their own 
-Parliament and its members by Ihe 
mpst comprehensive and efficient .. 
hteaSui. Bull also want (6 see the 
reforms that -I think (he Introduc- 
tion of television cameras would ■ • 
.bring , ' about w a ' result qf the 
.pressure that Would be. brought. lb’ 1 : 
he at; by public 0 pi n torn .■ 

. Jflpd it profoundly depressing at - 
tbrtestq neriir thf JKbptece Syuzed; 
debates totwreq thq /Labour, arid 
Conservative beiicbts which ope - 


of such rhetoric is totally Irrelevant ‘ 
to the qtan In the street who would 


. with the assistant secretary grade In ' . :• -Theytake p(aceover debates on 
the CMI Service In order to stop the : . 

unseemly debates that takeplace . : ever trade unkn reforra,' oVer the 
MKft year Over how touch member* * ciiy andbver lhe itiany otlier weiif 
should be paid, Afler the last row It/; gnawed bones of British politic al ^ 
;wa$! agreed to. phase In the current conflict overthtUsl half^tiify: H V? 

pay Increase, and although there : ;ls ptofoundly.^ 


for it were it more on view. 

I am not suggesting that there 
should not be or will not be sharp 
conflict both between parties ana 
within parties about a whole range 
of Issues, What I And appalling 1$ 
v the hackneyed, stylized poseupr of - 
the party political music hall that, 

. have been wearing 1 out the boards , . 
Vwith the same old tunes', ihe same 
old jokes and the Same old acts for : 
tor too long. : • 

... This malady; however, has not 

■ afflicted the higher and further 
education sphere as badly as some . 

■ / others, Wbati sense .here more is ; 

, the (relink of drift and uncertainty 

■ rather, - than the loud beating <ir 

party political dntpis, . •' ’ r '\: ■- 

■ The most staggering figure to me 
Is the Department of Education and 
Science prediction that the number . 
' ' of school-leavers with at least two A . 
, level* will fall from the peak of 


others and we all know the difficul- 
ties of forecasting such figures. 

It would have been difficult to 
foresee the increase in demand for 
further and higher educational 


places (Tom the equally uhpredict- 
ably large rise In unemployment 
over the fast few years. But we have 


M ^wMiidrtg^sUppqrt for : Wd*ee tygh ettistattt dialogues; 
\Xv*haB| only beJlert It \fli$ deaf,^ touch 


90/91 pad 
*99506; 



fawr'tq !08,00<Mn 
fTeMhera;aih<^gi- 


. 'learnt, a lot about these matters 
:,sb>ce;. the ^Robbins report, and a 
■v thorough examination and com- 
parison with other countries, as 
well a* some determination of what 
our' alms qnd hopes should be, 

, Would seem To me overdue. 

.’ When one adds to that the un- 
satisfactory relationship between ■ 

| sbqh form colleges; further educa- 
, lion colleges, colleges of education, 
polytechnics, universities and the 
whole plethora of activities that has 
grown under the. aegis of the Mari? 
power Services, Commission one • 
begins to see the need for a hard 
look at what rescources we have 

gOt, what objectives we are seeking 
• ^achieve with them and whether : 
>■ we are doing jt in the best possible 

.Ti . Has • the' lime not. .come for 
j . another sqbslanrtal enquiry into the , 
irlber . arid higher ! : 


country.’ 

The MSC had advertised the post 
unsuccessfully before Dr Tolley 
persuaded to move across and take up 
the new position. He will be responsi- 
ble for establishing the uniform stan- 
dards of MSC programmes as a whole 
but will concentrate on the YTS al 
first, where there is a need to introduce 
quality control as a matter of urgency. 

Dr Tolley said that he was movuJR 
out of the Open Tech programme with 
regret but liad felt it how had an 
essential framework which was not yet 
in place in quality control. Mr St unit 
Dalziel the present deputy dircctorwin 
be acting director while the £22 .Ow » 
year Open Tech post is advertised. 

over the past 20 years and a 
full-scale review could both lead to 
some useful rationalization and also 
to a clearer sense of direction thau 
we have at present. 

• My only fear about any suen 
enquiry being established al Ire 

S resent time would be that h 
e given terms of reference by *nis 
Government which would be nega- 
tive and aimed more at contracting 
the resources available ralher man 
seeking means of expanding W* ni ' 
It is difficult lo have much falm uj 
ministers In the light of their record 
but also in the light of their palpame 
lack of personal commitment >n 
many cases to state provision in me 
educational sphere. t .„ 

It is a bit like Mrs Thatcher 
protesting that the National Henim 
Service Is safe In her hands whuc 
not being prepared to commit tier 
own personal health care to n* 
However, that lack of confidence 
may not be firmly enough ihceu 
prevent an enquiry doing a us«» 
job In pointing the way ahead for 
the next 20 years. „ 

. The previous Commons 
Committee did some useftil work in 
1 n number Of spheres but someth ng 
■ more comprehensive and more su»* 
stands! Is, I believe* necessary J 
are riot to see ourselves 
; behind In relation to other nations 
.In the world as educational altem- 
i ment obtains a higher and bigner 
premili rri as time goes by. 

; ■ •> fen Wriggleswortn 


g-- 1 ™ ^qoged'/ considerably c for Stockton - 
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New trend is towards access courses 


by Trina Francis 

Many more adults who have no, 

a GCE 0 and A levels will be 
iSd in degree courses by the end 
Jibe decade, if the new trend towards 
JJjlegc •■access” or “second chance 
fourscs continues. 

A huge increase in the demand for 
analiemativc route into tertiary study 
J?, adults who lack the conventional 
entry requirements has prompted. 
00S than 40 colleges in northern 
Fholand and the Midlands to set up 
IjSS courses to bridge the educa- 

^'Results of a survey on the subject, 
conducted by the School of Education 
11 Lancaster University reveaj that 
more and more adults are turning to 
access courses because levels do not 
meet their educational needs. 

According to the survey, one access 
course- the Open College at Nelson & 
Colne College - has attracted 9,000 
enrolments since it started in 1975. Of 
these, 200 students have been accepted 
for degree courses in higher education 


Survey will 
chart social 
attitudes 

by Paul Flather 

The first instalment of what should 
become an annual national British 
social altitudes survey - an important 
new resource for soci al sciem ists - is to 
be published this spring. 

The survey will chart public views on 
topics such as education, health, eco- 
nomic policy, tnxes, and political 
mores, nnd form the basis of an antnuil 
Social Report to be deposited for use in 
the Economic and Soqial Research 
Council Data Archive at Essex Uni- 
versity. - 

A similar successful survey has been 
carried out Tor more than 10 years by 
tec Nations I Opinion Research Centre 
at the University of Chicngo. Last year 
more than 150 separate articles were 
Fused on the NORC findings, which 
have showed interesting changes in 
public views on, for example, racial 
prejudice and sex roles. 

Some £250,000 has already been 
pledged to ensure that the British 


institutions on completion of rlicir 
Open College units, uthers have used 
their skills in attaining employment or 
career advancement. 


The survey’s findings arc published 
in a new booklet. A Survey of Access 
Courses in the North and Midlands. 


Co-editor, and coordinator of the 
Open College scheme, Mr Derek 
Crossland described public response to 
access courses as “encouraging". 

Since the Open College accepted its 
first students eight years ago, Mr 
Crossland has been flooded with in- 
quiries about the course, not oiily from 
higher education institutions within 
Britain, but also from Australia, 
America, Canada and parts of North 
Africa. A conference on access study 
held in 1979 attracted almost 2QU 
subscribers - about five times the 
organizers had expected. 

The Open College attributes the 
success ofits programme to the deter- 
mination by both tutors and students 
to work on improving study techni- 
ques. It says many students who enrol 


backed b 


for access study have never learned lo 
write un essay, or lmw to use a 
icxihook properly. Others m.iy lack 
confidence because they Mill have 
doubts about their academic ability, 
Mr Crosslnnd said. 

"It should never be assumed that 
these adults know exactly whut they 
want from higher education," he said. 
"Counselling is important. We also 
keep our tutorials down lit small 
numbers and encourage students to 
communicate with their tutors." 

About two-thirds of ncccss students 
are employed in full-time or part-time 
work. Some may be out of work 
because of job redundancies and arc 
undertaking access study to help them 
10 a new career. 

Generally, there arc no entry re- 
quirements for access courses, but 
once accepted, students must com- 
plete a number of assignments and 
usually at least one three-hour ex- 
amination at the end of a 12-month 
course. There arc day and evening 
attendance patterns and most students 
attend two or three times a week. 


Lust ye.ir. the Open College intro- 
duced "ilisldiKc learning'' - u flexible 

f irngt Minnie fur students who live ton 
ar away to attend classes regularly bu 1 
do not want in undertake correspond- 
ence study. 

Although some schemes involve a 
wide range of colleges and different 
institutions of higher education, many 
provide for only a limited range of 
suhjcct ureas, preparing adults fur 
specific instil ut ions und degree 
courses. 

Mrs Susan Lucas of the School of 
Education st Lancaster University, 
said the survey - limited to the north 
and Midlands only because of financial 
restrictions - was meant to widen 
awareness of access schemes and also 
increase opportunities fnr adults to 
transfer between programmes wilh 
similar objectives. 

.4 Survey of Access Courses in the 
North and Midlands. Edited by Susan 
Lucas and Derek Crosslnnd. Available 
from the School of Education, Uni- 
versity uf Luncuster. Price: £1 .(HI per 
copy, including postage. 



Poly student growth rate slows 


Polytechnic student numbers have 
again reached record levels this year, 
but the rate of increase of new full-time 
students has come almost to a stand- 
still. 

Figures collected by the Committee 
of Directors of Polytechnics show that 
polytechnics were teaching 143,000 
nome students on full-time and sand- 
wich courses at the end of October last 
year. That is a 5.7 per cent increase 
over October 1982. 

But most of that increase is attribut- 


able to the huge jumps in intukc for 
1981 and 1982. These students arc now 
in tltcir second and third years. The 
entry last autumn was 60,000 full-time 
and sandwich home students, a rise of 
only 0.5 per cent. 

Entry to first degree courses has 
actually fallen overall by 0.6 per cent, 
although that disguises a 0.7 per cent 
rise in science andtechnology and a 1 .4 
per cent fall in other subjects. That 
disparity is even more noticeable in 
home student full-time and sandwich 


! Not the senior 
1 common room, 


socm Report comes out certainly for 
the next tour years. The work is being 
by Social and Community Plan- 
ning Research based in Loudon, 
directed by Professor Roger Jowcll 
J nd Mr Colin Airey. 

Professor Jo well said: “This is a very 
welling project that we hope will 
wcomc more and more useful to social 
scientists over time. It is amazing that 
'wire In the US it can be shown that 
Ubludes to racial prejudice have 
ranged in the past 20 years, here we 
{*nnot even tell if the Brixton riots 
^ intensified or softened British 
altitudes to racism." 

»Tbc SCPR plans to publish its 
tnaihKin a series of individual reports 
W fw easy reference. These will 
JJvjroe sections on political attitudes 
constitutional issues, views 
ctTiclency and change; economic 
"titudes, covering salary and work- 
views an d labour matters; social 



by ex-Leicester 
students calling 
themselves the 
Knighton Lane 
Group, who have 
set up their own 
studio at (he 
polytechnic, 
called the 
Kimberlln Art 


The exhibition 


alntings of 



”P«hditure, health, housing, educa- 
wdal and moral Values; plus 
c 2KP and review sections. ■ , 
iJdwork for the 1984 survey was 
52JS out in th ® *Pnng of 1983 at 1 14 


enrolments to all years where they I 
were up 7.4 per cent in science and I 
technology courses and down by 3.4 I 
per cent in other subjects. 

The first degree entries show a sharp 
change of direction. Their decrease of 
0.6 per cent in first-year entries last 
year contrasts with an increase of 7 per 
cent over all years nnd shows just how 
big the leaps were in previous years. 
But recruitment to other Levels, includ- 
ing sub-degree work, has risen by 2. 1 
per cent. 


Researching | 
into business 

Strathclyde University will shortly set 
up a research marketing company 
bncked by the Scottish Development 
Agency. Strathclyde Technology 
Transfer, will be granted £9ll,fl(H) by 
the agency, wilh additional university 
backing to give an initial three-yenr 
investment of- £250,000- 

The company will concentrate on 
marketing university research con- 
tracts ana consultancies, after a report 
commissioned by the SDA showed 
promising prospects in this wen. The 
university hopes to attract over £lm in 
research fees by the third year. 

New staff will begin work around 
caster, and the company will develop 
close tics with the new West of Scot- 
land Science Park, opened last 
September by Strathclyde nnd Glas- 
gow universities and the SDA. 

Strathclyde Technology Transfer is 
the second new industrially-oriented 
venture at the university to be 
announced in the last few months. 
University officials are settling accom- 
modation details with artificial intelli- 
ence pioneer_ Professor Donald 


_ ■ | i<iuii!in> ■■ ui!iiiii^n w:i -.-i'l' r 1 ':) nnnu.-d nltiuil 

Meek need 
their share 
of the earth 

It's all right - 1 am not going to 
mention what year 11 Is. I shall talk 
about low pay in universities Instead. 
Some 70,000 non-teaching staff In 
universities are low paid and their 
plight is worsening both In relative 
and in real terms with a series of pay 
“rises” which have been well below 
the current rate of Inflation. 

They have also borne Ihe brunt of 
Increased workloads because of cuts 
in staffing levels ond have been 
almost totniiy Ignored as a group by 
(lie Government, employers and Ihe 
press. Even Ihe Equal Opportunities 
Commission In a survey two years 
ago on women In universities failed 
even to mention non-leaching Malt 
(the majority of whom arc women) 
and referred only lo academic and 
acndcmic-rclated employees. 

In a meeting with Mr Peter 
Brooke, the Under-Secrelary of 
Stale, last month the trade union side 
or the UCNS (Universities’ Council 
for Non-teaching Staffs) raised Ihe 
Issue of low pay In universities, the 
lack of enreer slruclure and the 
absence of a national pension 
scheme. 

The dilemma imposed on universi- 
ty employees by a government which 
placed complete trust in the economy 
of the market-place meant the in- 


B70 per cent response rate. 
“ J: " for this year’s survey 
fv*.. the 'Nuffield Foundation 
*0). Wd the ESCR (£20,000) 
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creases In inefficiency and the lower- 
lug of standards were not being 
publicized. This was In case such 
Information had a counter-produc- 
tive effect on Individual Institutions 
compared with “rival” providers. 

Concern was also expressed to the 
I minister about the effects of priva- 
tization on ni|f versifies and their 
employees. Pay levels arid Job secur- 
ity, bad as they were al present, could 
only suffer if privatization were de- 
veloped In universities. 

The third area in which non- 
teaching staffs were under attack was 
on the low level of student grant. 
Apart from the moral arguments 
against deliberately keeping students 
at the lowest poverty levels, a railing 
grant would threaten (he pay and 
Jobs of non-teaching staffs as stu- 
dents could not afford to live in halls 
of residence (cleaned and adminis- 
tered by us) or lo eat In university 
canteens. ■ 

University non-tcacblng staffs un- 
ions are putlng the finishing touches 
to their pay' claims and will be 
submitting them jointly next week for 
implementation on April 1* Clerical 
and related staff are asking for 10 per 
cent to be distributed half as a Hat 
rate sum rind half as percentage. 

If granted In full this would mean 
an Increase of between £426 and £707 
a year - not exactly a fortune but 
which might go some way lo compen- 
sating clerical, library and related 
si ads for the Increased work load and 
Job losses suffered In universities In 
the last three years. 

The low pay endured by these staff 
might have been compensated for In 
some way If there hod been any 
improvements In conditions of ser- 
vice since national bargaining was 
introduced Ut 1974. But 10 years later 
they still work' the same hours (3616), 
have the same basic holiday (four 
weeks), have no national pension 
scheme, and no long service leave. 

The lo^ .pald do no| expect the 
earth, just their fair share of it. Fair 
treatment from enlightened universi- 
ties . . now there’s a thought to see 
In the New Year. 

Rita Donaghy 


The author is chair of the Nalioncd and 
Local Government Officers Associa- 
tion's uhlversUy cptn/nUtee. gwl cf the 
trade union side of the Universities' 
Council for Non-Teoctfnfy Stqjf, : ■ 
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The leadership game by Asa Briggs 




Curtis (left), Briggs (centre) and Farnham at the symposium. 


Debts deadline for 
medical schools 

The government has given US mcdicnl 
colleges a year ta show they have 
improved the collection on outstand- 
ing student loans or lose federal sub- 
sidies. Some 123 of the nation's 300 
schools of medicine, dentistry, 
osteopathy, paediatry, pharmacy, 
optometry .ana veterinary medicine 
were notified lost June that (hey would 
be cut off from the student loan 


“Something more than manage- 
ment" - was how Lord Asa Brlggs- 
d escribed (he role of educational 
leadership during a symposium on 
(he subject in New York. Leadership, 
said Lord Briggs, provost of Worces- 
ter College, Oxford, Involves “put- 
ting the case for higher education 
before society in a way (hat will make 
society listen". 

Listening were presidents, admi- 
nistrators, trustees, dons and private 
foundation executives representing 
some 40 educational groups. The 
meeting was sponsored by the Christ- 
ian A. Johnson Endeavour Founda- 
tion and the Exxon Education Found- 


ation In cooperation with the likely to result In activities receiving 
Academy of Political Science and the continued, sustaining support from 
Association of American Colleges. the philanthropy. 

“It Is evident that recent changes in Mr Mark Curtis, president or the 

the public's confidence in education- Association of American Colleges 
al excellence, changes in the rcla- said that the most serious condition in 

tionshlp of university research to higher education was the weakened 

industry, as well as changes in the condition of the baccalaureate prog, 

relationship of curriculum to em- ramme, noting a lack of general 

ployment have created new chal- agreement as to what constitutes an 

lenges for university leaders," said educated person. Mr Curtis claimed 

Mr Nicholas Farnham, summing up that very few members of the senior 

the general themes of the assembly, teaching Staffs have given serious 

Director of the Johnson Foundation's thought as to what the overall objec- 

educatlonal leadership project, Mr tlve of a curriculum should be how 

Farnham said that recommendations much should be devoted to special- 

emerging from the symposium are (zed studies. 


Report warns of Latin tension 


programme on January 1. 

The Department of Health and 
Human Services lias required the 
schools to lower debt rates to 5 per cent 
of all dollars owed. Schools unable to 
accomplish that were told to cut their 
debt rate by SO per cent before the first 
of the year and another 50 per cent 
every six months until achieving the 5 
percent rate. Tnilially, those failing to 
meet the standards would be prohi- 
bited from making any new student 
loans, which are largely sustained by 
federal funds. 

Germans offered 
for export 

- Yount German academics , who have 
trouble finding Jobs in their own 
country, should be “offered for ex- 
port” to third world countries, a 
leading German academic has sug- 
gested, HartmutSchfedcrmafr, pres- 
ident of the German Universities 
Federation said the number, of 
teachers at German universities bad 
doubled in the past IS years. 

However, (he teachers' were on 
aym-age so youug that the number of 
those leaving for retirement was far 
lower than of those pushing into 
academic jobs; Frequently '-.young 


fl 


applicants were better qualified than 
the established staff recruited in 
large numbers In the 1970a who tyere 
blocking the jobs available. 

Bill debated 

It . is now likely that the massive 
Immigration Reform Bill will come to 
' a Vote In the Home of Representatives 
of the US Congress, perhaps m early as 
tlie end of this irionOv The bill was 
approved with some variations in the 
Senate last May. The House version 
would require foreign students to re- 
turn Home for leave the states) foe n 
minimum of two years following gra- 
duation. 

F^blk reteaje of the N)>ton jfov6t*h- 
; mebt papers, scheduled for last 
. week, has been blocked by a federal 
, epu^t bit constitutional grounds. This, 
rollngr^wat not thtati that the docu- 
ments Mil never, be Telexed, bill ta 



L>y John O'Leary 
The massive expansion of higher 
education throughout Latin America 
has iiegiin to slow down, bringing 
dangers of tension und conflict over 
the unsatisfied demand for plRccs, 
according to n new report from Un- 
csco. 

Professor Juan Cnrlos Tcdcsco, in 
Trends and Prospects in the Develop- 
ment nf Higher Education in Latin 
America and the Caribbean, warns that 
universities arc already restricting 


being turned away or directed into 
non- university provision. But in- 
creased efficiency in secondary educa- 
tion and rising populations, together 
with poor job opportunities, will en- 
sure further pressure on places. 

The report finds (hat future options 
to deal with the problem are as varied 
as (he nature of the political regimes. 
But it maintains: 'Ml is clear that 
planning in higher education takes 
priority over any consideration of 
autonomy. II is impossible, in this 
connexion, to endorse attempts tp 
maintain autonomy basftd on the isola- 
tion of the university as regards its 
commitment to society at larae.” 

Changing trends in higher education 
in recent years owe little to planning of 
any son, according to Professor Tcaes- 
co. Universities have used their auton- 
omy to maintain their traditional isola- 
tion from the rest of the education 
system and from industry, while unex- 
pectedly high demand for places has . 
encourage d hasty growth and diversi- 
fication. - 

Ip 30 years after 1950 the number of 
students in the region increased from 
266,000 to 5 ,383,000. This represented 
growth in the age participation rate for 
18 to 23:yearH)Tds from 2.5 per cent to - 
11.1 per cent. v. ' < 

. .The raif? oj investment in all educa- 


Stanford tops 
peer survey 

from Charlotte Beyers 

PALO ALTO. 
A survey gf 662 presidents of Faur-yenr 
colleges has-found that Stanford Uni- 
versity has the highest quality under- 
graduate programmes in the US. The 
survey was conducted by US News and 
World Report, a news magazine. 
Stanford was rated highest by 48.8 
» p&r cent by the presidents. Harvard 
fpllpwcd ctoMiy at 47.6 por cent. Yale 
I’' "scored 3v.8 0n thfcil$t While IMnCttot) 


lagged at 28 per cent and the Univeral- 
I ty of j Califor rtia at Berkeley was placed 
, at. 24 percent..; •/; . 

-JSaCh college president wag naked ;ia 
- choose- the . top five undergraduate 
: IhslUulidns f rom a lisPof schools most 
-. ^milaf-hs BIS. or hcr owrt ih forms of 
» prademli; degrees' hnd -browamnfos. ' . 


tion varied considerably from country 
to country, averaging out at 3.3 per 
cent of gross national product in 1970 
and rising to 3.4 per cent by 1976. But 
in four countries the figure was below 2 

E cr cent and in three over 7 per cent, 
iighcr education generally increased 
its share of the education budget. 

Uneven quality in higher education 
is said to be a problem of teaching, 
which had been ignored in the rush to 
expand provision. Profesor Tedcsco 
believes there will be increasing press- 
ure to find new teaching methods usinj 
new technology to provide sound tui 
tion at low cost. 

The report is largely pessimistic 
about future prospects for higher 
education in the region. “As ‘spon- 
taneous' diversification and growth 
builds up, it becomes both increasingly 
difficult and more necessary to place 
operations on a rational basis. 

“The most obvious danger is that the 
units not subject to official control - 
the autonomous universities with their 
massive enrolment and dissident ten- 
dencies - will be left out of planning 


proposals, experience a shortage of 
resources and a gradual decline in their 
quality, while the new institutions will 
be seen increasingly as establishments 
where planning possibilities nrc linked 
with their very reduced margin of 
independent action and a certain ‘ver- 
ticalism' from (he point of view of 
interna] administration the report 
says. 

it identifies an additional danger in 
the tendency to differentiate between 
universities on formal and superficial 


unaccountable sector. Rather than 
return to the single university system 
formerly operated in most Latin 
American countries, the report advo- 
cates the adoption of agreed criteria to 
ensure education of high quality and 
more open access to social groups so 
far underrepresented. 

Papers on higher education 3: 
Trends and Prospects hi the Develop- 
ment of Higher Education in Latin 
America and the Caribbean, by Juan 
Carlos Tedesco; available from Un- 
esco, in Paris. 


Latlri America: breakdown of countries t 
university enrolment ratio (GUER) i 950, 1 
Lowest participation rates 
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Australian youth 
programme announced 


1 prawemlif digrew' bhd'prp^rammtis. 

L : §t'an ford’i'brcsid fcri t r Porjo Id Kelt, 


from Geoff MnsJep 

> ' MELBOURNE 

The Australian government has 
announced details ofan A$74m "parti-. 1 
cipation and equity” programme 
which will be the centrepiece of youth 
policies being developed by the com- 
monwealth. 

Releasing details of the programme, 
the federal minister for education and 

wards th? Important national goal of 
all young Aupjra|lans completing a full' ' 
secondary , . education or . other 
appropriate education of training. , 
Under the programme, more than. 
A$28m will ta allocated this year to 
technical and further education with : 


will receive about A$46m and here, 
again, girls are expcctqd to be one of 
the main beneficiaries. For schools, 
the intention is to reform and diversify 
the Secondary curriculum, 'change 
teacher attitudes and skills, and 
change secondary school organization 
. to accommodate “more adequately the 
social, economic and cultural diversity 
of students and to promote self-confi- 
deqee,. independence and -a sense of- 
autonomy in ; all students”, to quote : 
Senator Ryan. , : 

The participation and' equity prog- 
ramme is a modification of the former 
Fraser government's. 1979 transition 
from school [to y/ork scheme. This 
A$lG0m flve-yeiir project had as its 
main Intention the - improvement of 


netiy.^lalmW he could uotitmertfor 
■ , having /rpcelvcd, the survoy.;'Tt's rio| 

• very medningful, it's a .sort of beauty 
contest audit wbtild.be silty to pay 

: miicjt- attention tb. it/’ lie tgld' the 

• cjtynp^.pevwpperi',. - , 

;■! .t>Hvld 'Rlcsmnn; J eriicritus, professor . 

■ of 5prifli; sciontc; at HgrvarOt -termed 
: Stafiforcj'. a : meteor Id ihfe ^tisiness; . 


* n vocational, skills among joung school 

TAFE co(legc$ for thc most qlSadyan- 1 leavers br thqsC still In school and 
i help providc thejn ; thought to .be. “at risk” of unemnloy. 

;W(th [he corinqqnce, yocailonqla^re- ment. Bui although the scheme in- 
, ness And the ipolivationUicy needed", volyed tens;- of thousands . of vouna 


proving ti 
tuts that. 1 


Mrs Gandhi 
pledges help 
to scholars 

from a special correspondent 

RANCHI 

Mrs Gandhi, the Indian prime minis- 
ter, last week pledged her government 
to new efforts to minimize “the many 
frustrations" which beset young 
academics, including housing, pay and 
bureaucratic difficulties. 

It was a promise which delegates 10 
India's seventy-first annual science 
congress had heard before on several 
occasions. But Mrs Gandhi himed that 
not all frustrations had material 
causes. “Do scientific ciders involve 
and listen to the younger ones who 
may be more in tune with the very 
latest advances?" she asked. 

The prime minister’s address, which 
traditionally ^highlights the govern- 
ment's science policy for the year, 
recognized the long-standing problem 
of academic pay and the brain drain it 
produces. She referred wryly to the 
expatriate Nobel prize-winner for phy- 
sics, Dr S. Chnndrasekar, “the seed of 
whose great work was sown while he 
was 'still a student in his mother 
country". 

The "congress, which this year has 
the keynote theme: “quality of science 
in India - ways and means" began with 
an impassioned appeal from me chair 
for an immediate increase in the 
salaries of research students. Dr Bam- 
bah said that unless the income of a 
research scholar was made compatible 
with that of a young graduate entering 
business, banking or the civil service, 
“any steps taken to inprove standards 
of scientific endeavour would turn out 
to be largely futile”. (At P rese J)k 
research scholars receive around ow 
rupees- £40 per month, which is about 
half the salary of a young graduate 
entering the professions.) 

Since 1976, the annual science con- 
gresses have all had a “keynote theme 
- and have presented to the relevant 
government bodies a list of re con]' 
mendations on that theme. In adoi- 
tion, since 1980, a report is presented 
to the next year’s congress on me 
implementation of that list. Not ml the 
discussions to prepare the lv« usi 
unanimously endorsed Dr Banibans 

One speaker suggested that help 1 to 
research students would not nercssar- 
ly improve scientific “quality - sm 
such students were interested not 
much in genuine research as in passing 
their examinations. . ' . ' 

The Indian educational system 
stress on examinations caused concen 
to Dr Bambah also. . 

His proposed solution was a ne- 
work' ,of special schools and un ,vc ”!' 
ties for the highly talented, with selec- 
tion at the end of primary schooling* 
within which the student could rcce ve 

education- whKh 

would deyelop hi& potential within m 
..context of group activities and pro- 

The crux' of the discussions was, 
•however,' what is rpeant by 
science": Fprmally, India 'plans i s 
• science as part of a general cconoim 
■plflh - the only. country o utsl “ 0 . 
socialist bloc to do so. Nevertheless. 


1- as 1 coatilbutiijfl lo; Steflford V rtfputa*; 
l tfott. : ]rt lips fl fop ^ -SpecfaCh litijr %fc‘: 


.'■! -yr- ■ j- -x.., ■ -- '. ' ' v. i!.;-.' 

’}'• 1 r y j . :■ (•:; 

rr ■.‘l-f J .".H' ,s '- *J ( f. 


1 iwovniku. lvuq AZiwav 

1 techholqglcai • : breakthrough • than 
would ;ariy 'research project pre* QO \ 
i cided irt, a, government office.. ■ . 

.. At. the same time, it was recognszea 
that T’apprqpriafo’’ technologies ana 
mod he- OS' 


l.t -j •.’’.Vi .** -i*- - Sr - 1 *,- ,J - 
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a ’s Cold Regions Research and 
wring Laboratory (CRREL). 
7he defense grant complements an 
$250,000 award from the 
Mobil Oil Company. Mr Schulson’s 
and that of his graduates Is to 
develop better means of predicting 
ww much pressure is needed lo 



overseas news 


Institute will put global view 

1 ml_ a ■ 


How America 
aims to 
break the ice 

American petroleum industries and 
the Department of Defense, each for 
reasons of their own, have been 
flouncing a series of unique Arctic 
research projects. 

At Dartmouth College, in New 
Hampshire, work is under way to 
construct an ice research laboratory 
it the Thayer School of Engineering. 
Tbe installation is financed by a 
$194,000 Pentagon grant and will 
consist of two cold rooms resembling 
huge freezers occupying a total of 
some 400 square feet. 

Director of the laboratory, Mr 
Erland Schulson, said the college 
would also purchase specialized 

a ment for testing the strength 
rlttleaess of lec under pressure. 
Inilhlly, he explained, the Ice will be 
tested when pressure Is applied in one 
dtactlofa, but ultimately the labora- 
■ totj' Hill be equipped to apply press- 
ure in three directions at once, 
unking 11 "unique among all colleges 
and universities In the country,” he 
said. 

In 1980 the US Geological Survey ! 
estimated that of the total undisco- 
vered domestic oil and gas reserves, 
aver 60 per cent of the oil and 50 per 
«nt of the gas may He trapped 
Mtiealh Ice encrusted waters off the 
Alaskan coast. In 1981 Dartmouth 
established a graduate programme In 
‘Wd regions science and engineer- 


by Thomas Land 

The United Nations University 
(UNU) is about to establish a research 
institution concerned with the conflict 
between national interests and the 
worldwide needs of the human race. It 
feels that studies seeking solutions to 
universal problems such as the arms 
race frequently miss the point because 
they get bogged down in local con- 
troversies. 

The institution, to be called the 
World Institute for Development Eco- 
nomic Research, may well be hosted 
by either Canada or the Netherlands. 

Several governments and many uni- 
versities arc involved in practical dis- 
cussions on the establishment of the 
institute which is intended to spear- 
head global research into a mass of 
problems contributing to the present 
world economic crisis. Its concerns will 
include armaments, unemployment, 
national debts, inflation and hunger. 

Plans for the institute were first 
raised publicly during a conference of 
24 leading economists and directors of 
economic institutes brought together 
by the UNU at the London School of 
Economics in March 1982. 

The proposals have been welcomed 
by the Brandt Commission and are 
also in line with the recently published 


recommendutiuns of a Common- 
wealth study on world finance and 
trade compiled by a group of econom- 
ists under the chairmanship of Profes- 
sor Gerald K. Hclleincr nf the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

The institute is one of three to he 
concerned with global problems, cur- 
rently in an advanced stage of planning 
by the UNU. It is to provide a 
framework for cooperative research hy 
scientists and scholars of various 
schools of thought worldwide, it is to 
speak with an independent, objective, 
practical and critical voice - probably 
an authoritative voice of dissent. 

Its planners argue that existing re- 
search efforts tend to neglect glohal 
issues because they are not promoted 
by specific constituencies - while the 
present world economic crisis is largely 
the result of the recurring success of 
narrow national or regional interests in 
overriding the global needs of man- 
kind. 

Some of the areas of research to be 
coordinated by the new institute are: 
% The arms race and its depth analysis 
on the impact of disarmament mi 
unemployment through capital mar- 
kets, interest rates and budgets. 

0 Energy and related issues to which 
it gives rise, such as international 
finance, debts, trade regimes, transfer 


11I resources linked in an analysis on 
the adequacy of international liquidity 
and its distribution. 

• The impact of inflation on inter- 
national income distribution and the 
relation between ecominiic growth, 
inequality, corrective domestic redis- 
tributions of income and the growth 
and value of the money supply. 

• Fond security and the interaction 
between international and domestic 

K olicics aimed at the elimination of 
linger. 

Studies 011 these subjects arc, of | 
course, being pursued in many places. 
The new institute would make its 
contribution paTtly ihrough the in- 
tegration of previously separate 
approaches and partly by paying spe- 
cial attention to the international con- 
sequences of national policies. 

It is envisaged as a small organiza- 
tion employing about 25 senior scho- 
lars. both full-time and part-lime, and 
associated research and general staff. 
Its yearly expenditure at full develop- 
ment is projected atS5in. 

The institute will be located in a 

f iluce offering satisfactory seholnrjy 
acilitics and good communications, in 
a country prepared to extend hospital- 
ity and to provide the ground and the 
buildings. Many countries are eager to 
do that. 


US concern over slipping standard 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

The standards for achievement in 
American education have continually 
slipped during the past two decades, in 
a manner widely unknown to most 
educators. The Dallas Times Herald 
had found that Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills - the most widely used exam In 
the country - has been made progres- 
sively easier by its designers. 

The Times Herald study showed that 
the average eleventh grade student 
today knows only as much as the 
average ninth grade student of the late 
1950s. The tests, introduced nation- 
wide in 1955. were made easier in 1963 


and again in 1977, said the newspaper. 

A member of the design team, Mr A. 
N. Hieronymus at the University of 
Iowa, saia he reviewed the Times 
Herald study and concluded that the 
tests were indeed simplified in 1977 but 
denied any tampering in 1963. 

Because the tests administered to- 
day are different from those of 10 and 
20 years ago, there is no means of 
weighing the achievements of one 
generation against another. 

Mr Ernest Boyer, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching said: “We can't 
make judgments whether schools are 
better or worse if we have a slipping 


standard. 1 am disturbed if our units of 
measurement aren't holding con- 
stant." 

Versions of the Iowa Test were 
given to scientifically selected groups 
of students at a North Dallas high 
school. Students were given questions 
from tests used from 1955 to 1962, 
from 1963 to 1976, and from 1977 to 
today. The tests are designed to mea- 
sure reading and maths'nDilities and in 
each case students scored higher on 
exam questions used today. 


Students on 
the move 

Security police in Latvia have laun- 
ched it major check-up on the 
identity documents of siudents not 
residing in approved hostels. Owing to 
a shuriagc ol hostel accommodation, 
many students, mainly from technical 
colleges and vocational training 
schools, have 10 find private "digs’ . 
According to Soviet law. they are 
bound to register their address with the 
police within three days of moving in. 
and to notify all subsequent changesof 
address. 

According 10 the Ministry of inter- 
nal Affairs of the Latvian Soviet 
Republic many students keep chang- 
ing their digs without notifying the 
authorities, while the householders are 
unwilling to formally register their 
students us “tenents ", owing to what 
the Ministry calls the " mistaken belier 
that they will not be able 10 get them 
cun once they have graduated. 

The campaign is not simply Himed at 
making students comply with 
bureaucratic formality. Young gradu- 
ates in the Soviet Union are assigned 
jobs “in uceordunce with the needs of 
the economy", which are frequently 
thousands of miles away from borne- 
Since there is considerable psycholo- 
gical and economic pressure to stay in 
these jobs permnncntlv. there , is a 
constant drain on the young intcl- 
igemsiu. . 

This, in the three Baltic republics 
(Latvia. Lithuania, Estonia 1 is seen as 
a major loss to national culture, and, 
with the constant influx of Russian 
workers lo new factories and construc- 
tion sites, now poses the threat that the 
nominal “nationalities'' of the Repub- 
lics will soon constitute less than 50 per 
cent of the total population. 

Under such circumstances, many 
students try to “disappear" at the end 
of their courses, and to find themselves 
a job nearer home. This practice which 
I is, of course , technically illegal , is one 
I of the major targets of Mr Andropov. 



Exam burden gives Turks 
little time to relax 


from Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA 

"Some New Year I'm going to have;' 


remarked one university student bit- 
terly as the citizens of Turkey pre- 
pared to celebrate the advent of 1984. 
One could not but sympathize. Like 


principles and the history of the re- 
volution" have been made compulsory 
for ail university students - one of the 
reasons why universities are now some- 
times referred to by their critics as 
being little more than prlmaiy schools. 


many of his fellow students, he was In 
the middle of a gnjelling series of 
examinations. He calculated that he 
would have to sit a total of 56 exams 
during the course of the academic 
year. 

Up and down the country, 
thousands of university students were 
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dent has to lake a series of “visa" 
examinations, succes in which guaran- 
tees entry to the final exam taken at the 
end of the academic year. And on top 
of all this, many students find them- 
selves re-sitting examinations for 
courses which they failed the previous 

^Oncethe examinations are over, the 


|wU throygh Arctic regions or „ We . ve E s ven up trying to actually 
^determining how much weight the . ar _ anything. One student even 
. . I™** 8 can support, daimed she was obliged to sit examina- 

* e Massachusetts t | ons { n subjects in which she had not 
2" Technology has been eV en received any lessons. . _ 
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Cali for inquiry into president’s dismissal 

fram M?rk iQersoh 

£/•: ■ ,TOR0N ? > ' • h ,KoSh e X™tef 

^^ODundl of Brandon. Manitoba : discharge of his duties, but goes into f ea tof the province’s progrt: 

mnffui ajudicial inquiry into last details. - . . , lirmu nded Per- servative govern ment, thebi 

ShV ^ 1 S ?i M&l of Harold Perkins as Controversy « su 2J if as ported Perkins. Earlier in l9, 

of grandopiUniversity. Per- kins since hu 1 197? ^ appoh^ un -_ .^animously reviewed his 
^.nteaqwhiiefhas threatened to sue president n d faculty have term. ' . 

dismissal The old board. was plea 


worklngout just how many mnkera they 
will need next time round, whether 
they will have to take rc-sits, whether 

A nf Pa, lino niflnv 


they are in danger of failing so many 
subjects that they will have to repeaU 
year or drop; out and so on- Thesp 


thing except the fact thnl : they - don t 
like me." According to Perk [H^ 
letter of dismissal accuses hi m o f 


calculations are complicated by a sur- 
feit of different rules and regulations 
concerning the right to re-enter ex- 
aminations or to retake courses. 


actions by Insisting that he was hired to 
make tough, uncompromising de- 
cisions. . . 


letter of dismissal Jtll^oar - Until recent membership changes 

conduct incompatible «Uitfae prop ha Jj fo ii owc d the November 1981 de- 
discharge of his duties, but goes into no gJJJ |hc prov j nce - 8 progressive con- 


details. . j n.. . servative government, the board sup- 

Controversy ^ as ported Pefklns. EBrlier in )981, it had 

5 ranc l 0 n: University. Per- kins since, hu 1 W uni _ Unanimously reviewed his five-year 

^. meanwhile,- has threatened to sue president of , 5r ™ d faculty have term. ihnt 

li&SBW 1 * ft3T Wrongful dismissal versUy. Both wo Sssive The old board was pleased Ibid 

: he is reinstated. • accused him of being too Rg “ ^ . p er kitis had been able to absorb An 

■Jjrldni was fired after, he refused a and uncompromising., ? in- his inherited deficit 'and tighten the uni- 

.jj^eslifrOnt the university's board of cized him for ceptri advice^ ^ and ' versity’s budget. New government 

gf'jora' that-ihe resign. His con- office, ignoring f u.^oehse of appointees have been less impressed 
ledthe hoard td' • emphasizing athletics at the j • w |.u Perkins .record find have accused. 

'him bf ™thbQl4rns : Pp»n rf “Un f< >^^ 

‘L^^tHr^t p( {jtigatJoh 1 nos caused - . him of tampering with meeting m Pe rklnsJias countered by accus- 


" , Shej5 1 reinstated. • 

TEonlii ^ was’ fired after, he refused a 
jto^yrom the university’s board of 
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Public sector 
union leaders 
are gearing up 
for a battle 
over compulsory 
redundancy. 
David Jobbins 
reports 


Polytechnic directors such as Mr 
Gerry Fowler (rightist North Fast 
London face the Increasingly 
dauntlngla.sk of persuading local 
education authorities to “top up” 
central funding when local 
government spending Is itself under 
growing Government control. 



The phoney war is over 


The crunch has arrived at last, with Two authorities, East Sussex and 
compulsory redundancies a real and Surrey, who had both advertised the 
immediate threat for lecturers in many scheme when redundancies were re- 
poly technics and colleges. quired last year found s distinct lack of 

After three years or what could be enthusiasm. In both cases only one 

called a phoney war in the public volunteer came forward and in neither 

sector, the supply of staff aged 50 or case was the scheme eventually Bp- 
more prepared to take early retire- plied. 

ment has virtually dried up. In one case after reelcction the 

Many college managements and ioc- lecturer decided against redundancy 
al authority officials are now resigned because the terms were insufficiently 
to the prospect of sacking staff to save attractive. In the other, a polytechnic 

money. Union leaders are gearing lecturer with a job to go to elsewhere, 
themselves up for a battle at national it was decided that he could not be 
level for higher compensation and released. 

better procedure- effectively to make Local authority leaders are unwill- 
rcdunaancy a less attractive option for jng to see the scheme made more 
employers. generous, although payments are 90 

Locally, as at North East London per cent poolable, because of the 

Polytechnic, once more in the front impact on other groups of local gov- 

line, union officers can be expected to ernmenC workers who have no more 

Eight redundancy plans by arguing the than the statutory entitlement. But 

educational cases against and, ns sue- some point to more generous schemes 

cjjsful applled in the universities, ham- . In the past, principally the Crombie 

stringing the selection procedures. compensation for lecturers who lost 
Over the past three years economies their jobs in the rundown of teacher 

have been made by freezing posts, education in the mid 1970s. 

leaving vacancies unfilled nnd com- Sir Keith told the Association of 
pensatmg volunteers over 50 with both Polytechnic Teachers when it co m- 

an enhanced lump sum nnd nn annual plained at the low level compared with 
payment. But trawls of staff to find the universities tlmt the contractual 
willing candidates have become in- position was different because of exist- - 
creasingly difficult in each round of cnee of tenure. In other words the 
cuts. university scheme was better in order 

Now local authorities are likely to to buy out a particularly advantageous 
turn increasingly to the far less fitianr condition of service. ■ 
ciallv attractive scheme announced by He also defended the scheme's dis- 
■Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for cretiondry nature, saying this was in 
Education ana Science, as lotig ago as line with the premature compensation 
November 1982< for staff neea 40-49. ' arrangements under which enhnnee- 
Although it Offers up to three times ■ ment levels for staff aged 50-55 are 
the statutory rcdundancycompetillpn.' determined by individual authorities. 

. it-whs hnrnedlately.cdnddmdea by the But. ttie APT . fears that lecturers 
■ blatlonal Association. of. Teachers in would receive different treatment 
Further and Higher Education for .simply because their institutions were 
being far. less generous thnn the terms 1 located -in different education author- 


sector, the supply of staff aged 51J or 
more prepared to take cany retire- 
ment has virtually dried up. 

Many college managements and loc- 
al authority ouiclals arc now resigned 
to the prospect of sacking staff to save 
money. Union leaders are gearing 
themselves up for a battle at national 
level for higher compensation and 
better procedure - effectively to make 
redundancy a less attractive option for 
employers. 

Locally, as at North East London 
Polytechnic, once more in the front 
line, union officers can be expected to 
Eight redundancy plans by arguing the 
educational cases against and, ns suc- 
c$sful applied. in the universities, ham- 
stringing the selection procedures. 

Over the past three years economies 
have been made by freezing posts, 
leaving vacancies unfilled and com- 
pensating volunteers over 50 with both 
an enhanced lump sum nnd nn annual 
payment. But trawis of staff to find 
willing candidates have become in- 
creasingly difficult in each round of 
cuts. 

Now local authorities are likely to 
turn increasingly to the far less finan- 
cially attractive scheme announced by 
•Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education ana Science, as lotig ago as 


meet in the first session of the national 
joint council for conditions of service 
in February the Natfhc negotiators arc 
likely to regard this as an insufficient 
response and demand for firmer ac- 
tion. 

Some certainty has been injected 
into the confusion surrounding the. 
1973-75 agreements with the Council 
of Local Education Authorities and 
the subsequent outcome of the NJCs 
discussions on the consolidation of 
national governments. It comes from a 
High Court decision in favour of a 
lecturer at Ealing College of Higher 
Education who claimed that he was 
entitled to but had not received one 
year’s notice. 

Many authorities who had believed 
they escaped an obligation to one 
year's notice has passed the decision to 
their legal advisors. Those who had not 
expressly adopted the proposal had 
felt safe In regarding the 1973-75 
agreement only as recommendations. 

Now the court decision means that 
(hose lecturers whose employers have 
agreed to incorporate national agree- 
ments into individuals’ contracts of 
employment may have to give one 
year's notice. Given the timing of the 
-pool allocation announcements and 
local authorities’ budget-making 
cycles, ond year's notice would at a 
stroke eliminate redundancy as a 
weapon for cutting costs. 

. Local : authority officials in East 
London, under pressure not only from 
the reductions in local government 
spending but fearful of the effects of 
future penalties for overspending, in- 
sist that staff at NELP who lose their 
jobs must be out of post by Aiigust 31 
to achieve worthwhile savings. But this 
would be . impossible if one year's 
notice were, given, and would, it Is 
argudd - lead to heavier losses 12 
months later. 

Many authorities who had regarded 
the 1973—75 agreement on recom- 


Februmy last year there was deadlock, 
with the employers arguing they were 


Nuclear reactor 
faces active future 

Olga Wojtas describes the role of the Scottish 
Universities Research and Reactor Centre 


the 1973—75 agreement on recom- 
mended redundancy procedures os no 
mote than that will also be surprised to 
: leam that Ealing has decided against 
-appealing against the decision. - 


wing fPr lcsR generous thnn the terms ' located -in different education author- ■ 'mpossioie it one year s 

being qffered to university academics. hiei. ' notice were given, and would, it is 

* ; Calculations at the time showed that : ■ Announcement of the . scheme, argued ■ lead to heavier losses 12 

: U41-yeai-old with 25 years' continuous . covering the academic years 1982 to ... ... ' , 

■ service nnd a salary of £12,000 would ' 1985 omy, largely preempted discus- Many authonties who had regarded 
rfccelve a- maximum of£7,38S,com- ' sions' between the local authority cm- tae ] j ^ agreement on re com- 
pared with the statutory minlihum of • , ploVers and , union negotiators over a mended redundancy procedures os-no 
£3,692. Compensation for a university . new; comprehensive agreement on rc- I 11010 l ? an mat will also be surprised to 
lecturer of. the same age, length of dundancy to. which both sides had : * earn Jj 1 ®* Ealing has decided against 
service and salaro could be as high as committed themselves in 1981. By »PP oa,in 8 a B a,nst the decision. 
£27,000. For a 45-yoar-old public see- February last year there was deadlock. That ''recommendation" read: 

; tdr compensation would be £11,077 with the employers arguing they were "Where redundancy occurs the indi- 
(slatutory minimum £5,077. and uni- legally prevented from improving on vidual concerned snail be given the 
Yetsity comparison £35,000); and for n the terms of the scheme for 41-49- maximum possible notice in no case 
49-year-old £14,769 ,(£5.538 and year-olds.. shall be less than one year.” ■ 

?43^000). . ; So with the pressure on institutions. . s The warding was added as an appan- 

/. The Wheme.lk discretionary apd as * , nnd local authorities io shed jobs by. dlx to the consolidated national agree- 
Tint announced rertriOted to staff in - tho earliest, point, in most cases likely * ment, the Silver Book, binding author- 
adyohcea further education. This ; to be August 31 this year, the tools for , ides which had expressly adopted the 
p0int was immediately taken up by .the' -• doing the job late limited. ., v recommendation . but guaranteeing 
local authorities who argued success- ■*; Natfhe officers at NELP ate already ' that the status quo should ppjvfll 


is being elsewhere.; , > ' . * ! ' : 

,kc early : No dpubt hi most gases the issue will . 
beiween : 'he fljidged in 1984 as in earlier years. 




:as NELP’s brirjg for 
ijhea mass compulsory 
f academic* for finan- 
i educational reasons 


of East Kilbride has geochemical studies of rocks, but also 
ain notoriety as site of to help investigate diseases, 
venue's Centre One. Another important use of the reac- 
also houses another tor is to produce radioactive isotnn« 
:I1 knosvn but no less for tracer studies, to follow processes 
, , . ... „ . of all sorts, chemical, physical metal- 

Universities Research lurgical and industrial. 

tode^a^d'mav'wcll u Screral of ,( he 

iccaae ana may wen have a medico app beat ion. The reac- 

iuMBfalure h^ o nly |or centre J , co n ha | l , n ^™ 

assured after many around eight years ago and one of Us 

gmg in the balance. uses is sre rilization: it recently sieril- 

run by a consortium of ized a supply of Smartlcs for a child 

■sides, might have be- who had had a kidney transplant, 
f the University Grants ] ( a | M sterilizes equipment for chc- 
i, as institutions desner- mistry and pharmacy departments, 
fays of reducing their including the mundane but cosily dis- 
r on hes for growing cultures, which would 

was founded 20 ycare otherwise have to be destroyed. 

: Scottish universities _ , ... . 

leeded a teaching and The nuclear medicine unit, which 
In the largest joint collaborates with a number of medical 
ve ever undertaken the departments, is one of only a dozen 
niversitics, Aberdeen, centres in the world which can under- 

isgow and St Andrews, takc . whole ana ysis Patients 

Belfast and Glasgow's ar <v 8. ,vcn a . >° w ,e ™l or neutron 

)f Science and Technol- radiation which enables analysis of 

rathclyde University) b ° d y elements such as calcium, phis- 
r to establish the lOG phorous and sodium. 

-cooled reactor Dr Bnan Easl - the centre s senior 

. . ’ health physicist, said: “This was con- 

o other university reac- troversial a few years ago, but now is 
■,5?®, at Fpsom , oper- fairly well accepted. The amount of 
il College, London, and radiation you can give people is con- 
untly by Liverpool and trolled by ethical committees, the 

mile the Royal Naval Secretary of State for Scotland and 

small teaching reactor Government departments." 

... . The unit’s two whole body monitors 

tish centre, whose reac- can measure body potassium in rela- 
! n ° w been increased to t i on t0 conditions such as high blood 
is the largest. It has the pressure, diabetes and kidney failure, 
f activities, including an Other projects include researching 
y unit, and health phy- amounts in and calcium and phosphor- 
r medicine group, while ous j n relation to bone diseases. 

SboS The ™*- which pioneered m o® 

neignbounng radiocar- monitOR whkh can be br0ught , 0 the 

atient, is also researching how much 


■ We it‘ und can make very sea*. 
Its most of the universi- measurements of radioactivity and a 
2v coSld saic monev by now becoming involved in measunng 
Sortium^ TS amounts or the element caesium ■ 

rere Edinbureh Gl^s- P eo P le - Rad '° a ^*ve Caesium, admit- 
Shclvde ve?v ' mudi tcdl V in low ,eve,s > comcs from lw0 

^tlie reactor 6 but rodd sour « s: the fallout from we T m 

fund tl^ balance {pthe exploded in the upper atmosphere. 
ifr?hninf« withfSw th ai,d wastc products from nuclear fuel 
itnbutors withdrew. rcprocess ing plants such as Sell afield. 

llso potential redundan- “We’re one of the few places inter- 
nee many of the centre’s nationally making direct measure- 

;d academics. The “club men ts on human bodies, nnd I hope we 

lvoked, whereby three would develop our role as independent 

>f withdrawal had to be measurers snys Dr East, 
n all seven members of The centre’s rndiochemistry unit is 
n formally gave notice. a [ so researching the problems of nuc- 
v, Strathclyde and Edin- lear waste disposal with a novel ana- 
termined that the centre logue study which can assess how me 
tein 1985. Tlie UGC was buried waste will move over periods up 

nior academics, notably to tens of thousands of years. 

iillams, Glasgow's prin- The centre is perhaps best known 

nted out that apart from its isotope geology unit, which nas an 

loss, it would cost over essential role in the work carried out m 

ntle the reactor. the Scottish university geology aepaf* 

3' currently provides- J ne {^' 11 f us j S t a ^ie e no Tonly 

ial funding for the centre techniques to determine no only 

ly agreed to continue . fig" °^ h B f v 0, 3 e m ^d^ 

by giving Strathclyde, chaa 8« ^ ^ undergone 

d Olasgow an additional nulhons of years. . areatest 

130,000 annually from The centre has 

up the loss from the other vane ^ of methods of dadng 'n 

ions. The centre also country: the rediochfmi ‘Vhlir natural 

1 income of around da *f sc d. il P e nts through ,. ocarbon 

ually in 8"^ and fees. ^ 0 r ^ s y an ^ formed^ 

ible amopnt of its Wdrk is basis for ? a variety of studies 

tesl for students in Such gZ dimeric changed and histor- 

. iclear engineering, reac- .r ajaHniinn 

tor and nuclear physics, isotope geolo- The isotone eboIory unit staff al» 
ay; radio chemistry and health physics. 

^.l» tfK h S P ^. S yXS DrW 

SSmShiS consor - .Fallick said: “We are lookingat,^ 

m othir bodies. ria , whlch has „ isled essentially 

s^ipajor funding body, . 1 changed since before the origin omu 
jQ, is the NERC, but solar system) There is a growing “X 
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The new town of East Kilbride has 
achieved a certain notoriety us site of 
the Inland Revenue's Centre One. 
East Kilbride also houses another 
centre, less well known but no less 
significant. 

The Scottish Universities Research 
and Reactor Centre predates the tax 
offices by a decade and may well 
outlast them. But its future has only 
just become assured after many 
months of hanging in the balance. 

The centre, run by a consortium of 
Scottish universities, might have be- 
come a victim of the University Grants 
Committee cuts, as institutions desper- 
ately sought ways of reducing their 
expenditure. 

The centre was founded 20 ycare 
ago, when the Scottish universities 
decided they needed n teaching and 
research centre. In the largest joint 
project they have ever undertaken the 
four nnrient universities, Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and St Andrews, 
with Queen’s, Belfast and Glasgow's 
Royal College of Science and Technol- 
ogy (now Strathclyde University) 
joined together to establish the 100 
kilowatt, water-cooled reactor. 

There arc two other university reac- 
tors in Britain: one at Epsom, oper- 
ated by Imperial College, London, and 
a centre run jointly by Liverpool and 
Manchester, while the Royal Naval 
College runs a small teaching reactor 
at Qreenwich. 

But the Scottish centre, whose reac- 
tor’s power has now been increased to 
300 kilowatts, is the largest. It has the 
widest range of activities, including an 
Isotope geology unit, and health phy- 
sics and nuclear medicine group, while 
the Environmental Research Council 
has funded a neighbouring radiocar- 
bon laboratory. 

The consortium 
also changed: Queen's has left,' while 
Dundee and Heriot-Watt universities 
are now members. However, follow- 
ing (he 1981 cuts, most of the universi- 
ties dedded they could save money by 
leaving the consortium. The centre’s 
three major users, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow and Strathclyde, very much 
wanted to retain the reactor, but could 
not afford to fund the balance if the 
four other contributors withdrew. 

There were also potential redundan- 
cy problems, since many of the centre’s 
staff are tenured academics. The “club 
rules” were invoked, whereby three 
years' notice'of withdrawal had to be 
given, and then all seven members of 
tne consortium formally gave notice. 

But Glasgow, Strathclyde and Edin- 
burgh were determined that the centre 
should not dose in 1985. The UGC was 
lobbied by senior academics, notably 
Sir Alwyn Williams, Glasgow’s prin- 
.cipal, who pointed out (hat apart irom 
the research loss, it would cost over 
£lm ; to dismantle the reactor. 

The UGC 1 currently provides- 
£500,000 annual funding for the centre 
and eventually agreed to continue 
supporting it by giving Strathclyde, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow an additional 
earmarked £130,000 annually from 
1985 to make up the loss from the other 
four institutions. The centre also 

f encrates an income oF around 
175,000 annually in grants and fees. 
A considerable amopntof its Wdrk is 
running courses! for students in Such 
subjects as nuclear engineering, reac- 
tor and nuclear physics, isotope geolo- 
gy; radio chemistry and health physics. 
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from universities outside the consor- palliek ™id- “We are looking at mate- 
; .^ .nd ^othir bodies. - KbS? WS3 h> * 
, .The major funding body, . 1 changed since before the origin oim 
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Kiundls and Universities, .Government meteors are from Mars and this » 
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: ; International Atomic Energy Agency. : NASA space programme make 
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Is it beginning 
to be the end? 

Peter David 

UgLofti nted S'ouinS init" explains why the 

Paris headquarters that the venerable T T • , , 0 J 

agency may not reach the end of its United StateS 

^r^rg^dramaticpolitieal reversal, baS dedded 
American participation will officially , 

eraire at the end of this year, and with fn W1 th H r a \\i 


exhire at tne eno oi mis year, miu wun 
£ departure of the United States 
Unesco will lose the gigantic $50m 
American contribution to its annual 
budget - about a quarter of its entire 

income. ... 

The American decision came as no 
surprise. For nearly 10 years relations 
between the United States and Unesco 
have been strained by deepening argu- 
ments about its purpose and ideology. 
In 1974, when Unesco suspended 
Israel from one of its committees, the 
United States responded by cutting its 
grant to Unesco, prompting a rapid 
climbdown by the agency's leadership. 

In recent years relations have be- 
come worse still, as the United States 
has led western opposition to Unesco’s 
controversial espousal of a “new 
order" in world information, a scheme 
regarded by western journalists as a 
thinly-disguised plot to legitimize gov- 
ernment control of the news. 

But the rift became most serious 
with the advent of the Rcogan adminis- 
tration and its belief that the entire 
array of United Nations agencies had 
been hijacked by Soviet-dominated 
third world countries hostile not only 
to the United States but also to the 
fondamental institutions of the free 
world. For the past six months the 
Slate Department has been scrutiniz- 
ing Unesco's activities. Now it has 
concluded (hat Unesco is so far out of 
control that the United States might as 
well ball out altogether. 


to withdraw 
from Unesco 

Unesco was founded at the end or 
the Second World War amid fanfare 
and idealism. Called upon to promote 
international collaboration through 
education, science and culture, it be- 
came associated in the public mind 
with uncontentious and worthy 
schemes to teach literacy, organize 
scientific expeditions and protect and 
restore cultural treasures, like the 
Angkor Wat ruins in Cambodia. 

Many oF these activities continue 
today. In 1980 Unesco launched an 
ambitious campaign to eliminate all 
illiteracy in Latin America by the end 
of the century. Unesco also sponsors 
international scientific endeavours in- 
cluding research into the global bio- 
sphere, oceans and climate and geolo- 
gy- Over the years, however, the 
shifting structure of the United Na- 
tions has eroded the influence of 
western countries and, in the view of 
many, led to growing politicization of 
all its activities. 

In the United States, disenchant- 
ment with Unesco reached breaking 
point last month. The State Depart- 
ment, despairing of efforts to refoim 
Unesco from within, formally told its 
Senegalese director general. Amadou 
Mahtar M'Bow, that American mem- 
bership would end next year. The State 



M’Bow: vowed lo continue the agen- 
cy’s work and raise other funds 


An African migrant worker in France: Unesco aims to help them and 
their families adapt to their host country. 


did, exhibited hostility to the basic 
institutions of free societies nnd lost 
control or its spiralling budget. 

Gregory Newell, a State Depart- 
ment assistant secretary, told reporters 
that the decision to pull out had been 
taken in the context of nn overall 
review of American participation in 
international organizations. One or its 
main conclusions had been that many 
specialized organizations were spend- 
ing too much time on political issues. 

?, We do not desire to sec 90 mini- 
general assemblies addressing the poli- 
tical' questions in the specialized tech- 
nical agencies which belong in other 
[ora, such as the general assembly or 
the committee on disarmament,' he 
complained. 

As a result, the United States has 
been pressing all United Nations agen- 
cies to deal with three problems. One 
is the politicization of technical agen- 
cies, another is the pervasive belief of 


UN organizations in h " ‘statist " 
approach which ignores the contribu- 
tion of the private sector and the last is 
the burgeoning expenditure of UN 
organizations. Only Unesco, suid Mr 
Newell, failed to respond to any of the 
American concerns. 

How fair arc the American com- 
plaints? The State Department has not 
yet published the text of its detailed 
review of Unesco activities. But the 
Reagan administration was probably 
deeply influenced by n campaign by 
the conservative Heritage Foundation 
aimed at portraying Unesco as a trojan 
horse through which the Soviet Union 
and its surrogates seek to win the 
ideological battle between capitalism 
and communism. 

To Britons or citizens of the olheT 
European social democracies, some of 
the accusations levelled at Unesco by 
the Heritage Foundation arc likely to 
smack of tne pnranoid. Unesco’s re- 
cent interest in lifelong education, for 
example. Is excoriated by the founds- 


Irving J . Spitzberg on how the American electors are responding to Reagonomics 


Events in two states in November 1983 
offered conflicting signals about how 
rte United States in general and higher 
education in particular have been 
responding to Reaganomics and 
Reagan ideology. In Ohio voters defc- 
eied two proposals which would have 
rescinded taxes passed to cope with 
eolfflomic decline and the federal cut- 
ratks. And in Michigan the voters 
wew out two legislators who had 
Mippprted the governor's lax Increases 
wagned to fund stale activities - 
including higher education - to cope 
With the politics and economics of 
decline.. 

Conditions which influenced the 
Outcomes in both stRtes arc relevant to 
an understanding of both the implica- 
tions of budget and tax politics for 
higher education in the United States, 
a od perhaps for Great Britain as well, 
and the different nuances of the Amer- 
lcan federal system and the British 
constitutional structure. 

The defeat of two legislators who 
supported the Governor’s tax in- 


Reagan 
ideology: 
a tale of 
two states 


Reagan: his influence on the economy 
and cuts in federal social 
programmes swayed the voters 



. T o ••urn me travails ui me nuiu 

aidustry and major urban areas 
adversely affected by Reagan cuts in 
■'-4Cflef-al social programmes. This con- 
trasts with the feet that voters in 
Miohkan defeated a tax limitation 
Jnmpuve.ln.1981-- the Tisch Amend- 
ment which was modelled on Proposi- 
■!~ n ,13 in California , which limited 
Wal . property taxes (rates). 

.governor James Blan- 
jwa, jp cooperation with Democratic 

mRlnhHAA 2. _ n. •-* a i a i 


since individual candidates were in- American Association of Umversity 
volved university groups such as facul- Professors contributed . money an 
tv oroanizat ions were not allowed to organized faculty in Cincinnati, Clcye- 


issue campaigns, the,Bnu-tax rorces 
defeated the two representatives. 

Ohio provides a happy contrast, 
although the initial situation seemed 
equally bleak. Three weeks before ttje 
state-wide vole in Ohio on two tssiies 
(rolling back taxes to their 1981 level 
and requiring that all future increases 
be approved by two thirds oF the 
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AAUP, prepared a statement for the 
voters in Ohio about tl . importance or 
defeating the propositions nnd held n 
news conference which provided use- 
ful headlines in Oh|o newspapers. ; 

Another factor, of importance In 
Ohio was the role of students, who 
mobilized their constituents - both 
students arid parents - to defeat the 
two Initiatives as well as a third (known 
serendipitously as Issue 1) which 
would have raised the legal age for 
drinking alcoholic beverages. The 
combination of Issue 1 and the organi- 
zational skill of the students encour- 
aged n large voter turn-out. 

Finally, the fact that the tax forces 
had to vote “yes" for the issues In order 

to vote "no^ against: taxes helped foe 

Campaign for Ohio.' At least some of 
the tax opponents voted “no". , . 

But the central point Is that the 


public officials are at risk when they 
vote taxes to maintain the quality or 
life. In Ohio, the voters clearly said 
that they were willing to invest their 
money in maintaining the contribution 
oF the public sector to the quality or 
their life. Regrettably, the voters of 
Michigan knew the outcome in Ohio 
before they voted their recalls, 

A comparison of Michigan and Ohio 
suggests a number of policy steps to be 
taken by those of us, American and 
European, with an interest in main- 
taining and indeed enhancing the qual- 
■ ity of Tiigher education in our respec- 
tive countries. My list is partial but I 
think the priorities are as follows. 

First, pressures created by cuts at 
the national level arc so damaging at 
the institutional and local government 
levels that we must invest n great deal 
of energy in opposing them. 

Second, we must communicate lo 
the electorate the high rate of return 
from the public investment in higher 
education, and this communication 
must be undertaken broadly. 

Third, cooperation and coordina- 
tion must be constructed at the grass- 
roots level, and the debate must be 
state-wide on the merits of public 
investment rather than on the perso- 
nality or p legislator. 

Finally, for the American setting, 
there must be close cooperation be- 
tween national constituencies and loc- 
al groups in higher- education ps they 
work with their colleagues In the state 
and local communities. In Britain and 
other parliamentary democracies, the 
lesson Would be that constituency 
work must complement national lob- 
bying; even In tne parliamentary sys- 
tem, governments can be influenced 
by local pressure between elections. 

We can take heart from the fact thnt 
when the voters of Ohio were clearly 
faced with a choice between quality of 
life and trix reduction - with the 
maintenance of qunfity in higher 
education an important part of Ihe 
argument - they chose quality of life 
over tax reduction. Qur challenge Is to 
make sure that electorates understand 
, that present 1 reduction in support for 
' higher education will lead to a reduc- 
tion of educational opportunity today 
and the quality of life tomorrow. If we 
communicate the message clearly, the 
voters of Ohio have demonstrated to 
its that, even In the world of Reagans 


lion as “another Unesco planning 
matrix fior the standardization anu 
centra lizat ion of education”. Accord- 
ing to the Heritage Foundation, 
Unesco stresses out-qf-schnol educa- 
tion “for obvious pulilical reasons," so 
that it can create “a new kind of school 
system devoid of the social-cultural 
traditions of the western industrialized 
nations". 

But there enn be no arguing with tne 
foundation’s general thesis, which is 
that many or the curriculum ideas 
embedded in Unesco’s extensive edu- 
cational programmes are influenced by 
political ideology, and particularly by 
what Unesco calls its “new internation- 
al economic order” - a call for a major 
shift of resources from the affluent to 
the poor countries. 

A number of Americans who have 
worked for or with Unesco dismiss the 
notion that it has become an Orwellian 
monolith. Cassandra Pyle, who over- 
sees international activities for the 
American Council on Education, said 
Unesco's performance was uneven but 
could be improved if the United States 
chose to play a stronger role from 
within. Jock Peltason, the council’s 
president, said Unesco’s publication 
record was generally unimpressive, 
but that there were also some publica- 
tions of high quality. ..... 

America s decision to withdraw 
appears lo hove been based on a 
macroscopic political judgment rather 
than a microscopic assessment of the 
value of its- individual programmes. 
Although George Shultz, the Secret- 
ary of State, has told the United 
Nations that the United States intends 
to stay in the parent agency. Its 
withdrawal from Unesco is widely seen 
as a shot across the bow of other UN 
agencies which make loo great a show 
of their anti-Americanism. 

The derision wasccrtainly an unwel- 
come one for American scientists, who 
contradict the State Department’s 
claim that all Unesco activities are 
distorted by political biases. Professor 
Walter Rosenblith, foreign secretary 
of the National Academy of Sciences, 
told the State Department in a strong- 
ly-wordcd letter thnt science had re- 
mained free from politicization and 
represented Unesco s most successful 
effort. 

He continued: “Certain sciences, 
particularly those concerned with ihe 
oceans, climate, the solid earth and the 
biosphere, depend critically on inter- 
national cooperation . . . there is 
much criticism levelled at Unesco 
programmes, structure and manage- 
ment but, in the area of the sciences st 
least, there Is no real alternative to 
Unesco at the present time". 

The impact on Unesco of the Amer- 
ican withdrawal is hard to predict. Mr 
M'Bow has already vowed tp continue 
the agency's work and raise funds to 
replace the American Contribution to 
the budget. ' 

With the absence of the United 
States the remaining western countries 
may be hard put to resist a further shift 
in the political . balance. It is jilso 
possible, however, the Unesco Will try 
to “mend its ways", in an effort ' to 
entice the Uilited States back. 

Britain, for the moment, appears 
certain to stay in membership, 
although former delegates to Unesco 
meetings share some of the anxieties 
that forced the Americans out. .Most 
western countries believe Unesco’s 
principal sin is Its affluent inelfieticy. A 
senior Canadian diplomat recently de- 
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A valedictory view of our 
strengths and weaknesses 


When The Times Higher Education 
Supplement was launched sonic 12 
years ago, many were sceptical about 
Its chances of survivul. The idea of a 
specialist weekly newspnjier on the 
subject af higher education, catering 
for the diverse interests of those who 
work In universities, polytechnics 
and colleges seemed to ninny of us to 
Inck the necessary ingredients to be a 
success. The great majority of those 
who tench onto rcscurch or administer 
higher education arc ignorant nlioul 
nnd uninterested in hisnur education 
policy, it was argued. TTiey might read 
the occusiaua! article about higher 
education particularly if and when 
their own interests were threatened 
but they were hardly likely to wish to 
follow developments week by week. 
More specialized articles and book 
reviews about particular disciplines or 
particular subjects would, It whs 
claimed, be too .specialized for the 
general reader, or too general for the 
specialized reader and thus fall be- 
tween two stools. Of course, individual 
institutions and libraries would purch- 
ase it but that would not be enough 
sales to guarantee survival. As for 
advertising, as long as the higher 
education job market was buoyant, it 
would generate a faiT amount of re- 
venue but if that became depressed or 
stagnant then how would It survive? 
The pay of academics is hardly gener- 
ous enough .for them to be In the 
conspicuous consumption group 
among the A I cute gory, soother forms 
of advertising seemed farfetched. 



An imagination of disaster 


have read them, even if with 0 struggle. 
Whereas cutting across (he boundaries 
of the two cultures is abominably 
difficult for many of us. THUS articles 
or reviews covering developments in 
say history or English literature arc 
interesting for social scientists like 
myself. Rending it is nlso a valuable 
way of keeping abreast of what is 
happening in the other social sciences, 
beyond one’s own discipline. 


After all (his fulsome praise, what 
about the criticism? Even paragons 
may have their faults. Some of the 
regular slots have perhaps become a 
bit jaded through being kept going for 
too long. Don’s Diary was a goad Idea 
at first, out it needs regular new doses 
of scintillating style and humour to 
keep one reading it. Once trendy 
lecturers in philosophy of education or 
modern English literature at Sussex 
University with children with names 
like Lucre tia or Ethelred start contri- 
buting,, pretension takes over from 
perception and wit. We are into the 
phonies’ scene of “we don’t teach 
Beowulf to Virginia Woolf here you 
know, wc teach Harold Rabbins and 
Barbara Cart land and you can make 
what you want of it". 

In general the paper is a bit short on 
humour, although my fellow col- 
umnists Patrick Nuttgens and Bernard 
Crick lighten things up from time to 
time. (Nat what the pape r is for, I hear 
the editor saying.) While Laurie 
Taylor’s brilliantly zany column has 
exposed the universities to some well' 
targeted ridicule and given us a good 
laugh on many occasions, Professor 
Lapping perhaps needs a little rest or a 
few alternative tnrgets to share his 
space. 


pod cartoonist could . 
Or a graffiti a week? A 
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of .information, analysis . and ideas space 
about Jbleher education. , Jt is much 
admired In the United States, Canada 
and Australia as. well as the 'major 
European countries, most of, which- ' 
have no weekly devoted to this subject 
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Over the past decade there has been a 
quickening of interest in the idea of 
cultural modernism as a distinct phe- 
nomenon. The word itself has taken on 
the distinctive colouring appropriate 
to an era and like other terms for 
historical literary or artistic periods - 
Augustan, Romantic - has become 
firmly established. 

Yet, although the term has become 
acceptable, what it actually means is 
still subject to varying interpretation. 
The definition, in literary terms, which 
has been most in evidence is that which 
stresses the linguistic radicalism af 
modernism. Malcolm Bradbury and 
Stephen Spender have both empha- 
sized the W3y in which individual 
artists have radicalized their universe 
in the name of the word, rather than 
the world. Bradbury characterizes 
modernism as the universal stylization 
of the arts. Form, symbol and 
metaphor arc I.s logic and the artist 
“performs as a radical in a particular 
sense . . . modernism has oblique 
relations with the modern world and 
makes on oblique report on it”. In 
Spender's definition, modernism 
appears in the same stylistic dress, 
reflecting an “unprecedented" cultural 
situation. 

In some ways both versions, while 
legitimately established, arc a little 
misleading. They give the impression 
that modem writers ore sensitive flow- 
ers acted upon by events, that their 
subject matter, their primary environ- 
ment, is the work of art itself and not 
the wider, public world which they 
commentate or reflect only obliquely. 
Yet the modernists were not merely 
concerned with art for art’s sake. Their 
dissatisfaction with their society was 
primary rather than secondary or in- 
cidents and their comments upon it 
anything but oblique. Henry James's 
phrase *an imagination of disaster” 
more accurately characterizes the 
sense of dislocation associated with the 
modem consciousness than the irony 
and stylistic sophistication which is the 
vohjcle of that sense (a vehicle refined 
by James himself). 

Other versions of modernism take 
us closer to its outstanding quality as a 
mofal critique and as social -protest. 
For Leslie Fiedler, the modem writer 
is a nay-sayer, urging us to reject the 
cultural norms of a bourgeois civiliza- 
tion. The modem artist is “committed 
to everything in human experience 
that militates against custom, abstract 
order,' and even reason itself'. 
Theodor Adorno, Herbert Marcuse 
and the Americans echo the same 
sensethat art must be subversive, that 
it must cherish all signs, of division 
within itself and its society, that it must 
be shocking, aggressive and personal 
rather than social and normative. 

Without question, one crucial char- 
acteristic or what We call modernism 
was its uncompromising critique of 1 
modem society in all respects. Tt. 
displayed an impatience With tradi- 
tional modes of thought, feeling and 
conduct which seemed to threaten the 
’ self-determination of the individual. 
This determination to go against the 
very idea of a cultural order is 1 of 
paramount importance in trying td 
understand the modernist period; 1 ' 

• Perhaps Herman Hesse’s response 
to the Structure of middle class society 
and its values was extreme, but the 
sense of outrage which he captured is 
part of the "bitter line of hostility”. 
The hero of Steppentiolf, Harry Hal- 
ler, is the complete outsider, a man 
who cannot rest content with the grey 
contours of ordinary life and the 
average Knnpromises of the normal 

withaTWid’ 

tlons" ?Hls ranges against ^totone 
less; flat, rwpnaf ariduterile life”, His : 

. hatred of anything bourgeois is till, 
consuming: n ' always hated arid de-\ 


Was cultural 
modernism 
self-absorbed? 
Protest was its 
main thrust, says 
Clifford Healey 

tested and cursed . . . this content- 
ment, this healthiness and comfort, 
this carefully preserved optimism of 
the middle classes, this fat and 
prosperous brood of mediocrity”. 

Both Faulkner and Conrad express 
similar hostility to society. The lover's 
of Faulkcr's The Wild Palms throw up 
everything for love and disappear into 
a Utah wilderness (a gesture that has 
special overtones in an American con- 
text). But there is no place for love 
within society: “We have eliminated it. 
It took me a long time . . . and so we 
have got rid of love at last . . . just as 
we got rid of Christ ... If Christ 
returned today wc would have to 
crucify him quick in our defence, to 
justify and preserve the civilization wc 
have worked and suffered and died to 
create and perfect in men's own image; 
if Venus returned she would be a soiled 
man in a subway lavatory with a palm 
full of French post cards." 

Conrad's enigmatic Kurtz, product 
of all the civilizing forces of a compla- 
cent Europe, turns to atavistic savag- 
ery In the African jungle. The primeval 
chaos that finally engulfs Kurtz allows 
him a glimpse of the reality denied to 
those with solid pavement under their 
feet, balanced delicately between the 
butcher and ihe policeman” and “sur- 
rounded by kind neighbours”. The 
narrator Marlow's alienation from 
ordinary people is complete for they 
can know nothing of the utter depravi- 
ties of the human soul as they go 
quietly and securely about their every- 
day, routine existence: “Their bearing, 
which was simply the bearing of com- 
monplace individuals going about their 
business in the assurance of perfect 
safety, was offensive to me. I had no 

? articular desire to enlighten them but 
had some difficulty in restraining 


something suspect, but a cramping 
intrusion on the life of the spirit. The 
descent into darkness which Marlow 
experiences produces a spiritual 
flowering which makes him an eager 
judge of pretension and hallowness. In 
modem fiction life, especially a life 


lived in extreme sensation, has become 
all-important. 

Th? Great War had been the turning 
point in European civilization ana 
August 1914 was a human debacle that 
was completely alien to the leisured 
civilization that had led up to it and 
given birth to its unprecedented hor- 
rors. Herman Hesse could speak for a 
“whole generation ' caught between 
two ages, tyro modes of fife, with the 
• consequence that It loses all power to 
understand itself and has no standards, 
no security, no simple acquiescence”. 

Freud had argued in his writings on 
.* the war, late in his life, that it was 
civilized morality that bred War, that 
constrained the tumultuous impulses 
in man but did not destroy pr radically 
impair them. The repressions forced 
upon man in the evolution towards a 
more civilized state had . created an 
unconscious attitude towards death 
, wtilett Ff end thdught We had hitherto 
carefully topprestod- He taifa 1 anx- 
iously .Of tne constant pressure of 
civilization and believes that war' whs 
therapeutic - for" Tan-' over-refined 
•/: society., 
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Tlie 19 14- 1 H war made clear m 
Freud that mankind had 10 pay a hi ^ 
price for the limited security it T 
joyed, in instinctual renunciation 
emo uonal freedom love and erotic 
fulfilment. Civilized society was a 
dangerous myth, resting on a void. In 
highly industrialized and organized 
societies human beings are asked tn 
endure an intolerable curbing of their 
spontaneous nature in the interests of a 
dubious functionality and material 
progress. The result, as artists foresaw 
was that they had virtually forgotten 
where their true sense of well-being 
lay. Kierkegaard spoke of the pantheis- 
tic contempt for the individual which 
modern social systems display. The 
qualities which lend people pride in 
themselves and give them the sense 
that life is worthwhile have been all but 
emasculated by modem industrial 
society which distorts human feelings 
and perverts authentic response to life 
within an ail-pervasive cash-nexus. 

The wasteland theme in modern 
literature precisely captures this sense 
of loss ana alienation. In Eliot's early 
poetry there are many ciphers in the 
crowd, many who hide from the 
anguish and despair needed for nn 
authentic self; far easier to be part of 
the undifferentiated mass Eliot saw 
crossing London Bridge, the popula- 
tion ofHart Crane’s haunted city. 

To say that the world is too much 
with the modern writer would be an 
understatement of some scale. The 
world as a fallible human creation 
forms the whole background to D. H. 
Lawrence's social grievances. Lawr- 
ence castigates a world or appalling 
ugliness; among his essays Nottingham 
and the Mining Country takes pndeoi 
place as the most devastating critique 
of Industrial England ever written by a 
major artist. The hard-colliers have 
been beaten down and maimed by the 
legacy of Victorian materialism. Lawr- 
ence’s protest was conditioned by the 
cancerous shadow cast by indus- 
trialization. Human relationships and 
the social instinct could not survive 
under the abstraction of this industrial 
malaise. In his essay, Lawrence makes 
clear how the industrial temper has 
“frustrated the instinct of community 
’ which would make us unite in pride 
and dignity in the bigger gesture of the 
citizen* and in Women in Love we are 
made aware of the cruel distortions 
consequent on the attempt to organize 
society in a rational manner. 

In Gerald Crich, Lawrence presents 
a "promoter of Industry”, used to a 
stale of savage freedpm. The In- 
humane order Gerald establishes is 
Lawrence's most damning indictment 
of capitalist society, the most powerful 

S hor Lawrence was to create for 
/s capacity to go beyond the 
machine-principle. “It was pure orga- 
nic disintegration and pure mechanics 
organization. This is the first and finest 
state of chaos.” 

At the end of the novel Lawrence, 
through his alter ego Birkin, suras up 
the whole artistic, indictment of moo- 
em society. The past, with its hous« 
and furniture ana clothes, all the cM 
materialistic encumbrances, has^ny" 
thing to offer the questers of life: we 
are materialistic because we haven 
the power to be anything else-tfy » 
we may, we can’t bring off anymmi 
but materialism." . J, !nQ ii v 

Lawrence is no longef ■ ««3» 
fashionable author, out , 
with the linguistic hennetidsm J 
informs most of the recent m 
debate centred do Modemiam- 
'However, Women in Love b ■P®®?? 
the locus classlcus for the view fjj 
modernism is less an “oblique re 
tion" with the modem world wa 
trenchant social critique; a r ® V0 JJ" j 
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sitting in a Detroit Police patrol car 13 years ago. 
lacked a newly promoted sergeant how he saw Iris 
chief task as a supervisor. His answer was dear: to 
he n his patrolmen. A Few days later, in hcad- 
niiariers 1 remarked on this to a senior officer; he 
ttolicd- “Wc recognize that as one of our 
problems: the ‘goo d guy’ supervisor”. 
v sir Kenneth Newman has a similar problem. 

No oassage in the four-volume Policy Studies 
Institute Study * Police and People in London is 
more important than the sentence which declares: 
“There is little sense in the Met that the sergeants 
are in a position of authority over constables; 
scraeants and constables often treat each other in 
a familiar way without much indication that the 
serzeants can impose their authority when the 
need arises”. It is important because the report 
describes a significant series of instances when 
that need did arise and the sergeants failed to act 
as supervisors should. 

This posesa partlcularchallenge to Sir Kenneth 
because the problem is nothing Tike so serious in 
the 42 other forces of England and Wales (“the- 
constabularies’' as some Metropolitan Police 
officer* call them). Police officers outside London 
recognize that the officers in the Met are different 
in their attitudes towards “the job". They are 
harder, further removed from the public, and 
more likely to have an adversarial conception of 
iheir force versus sections of the public, versus the 
courts, or versus any person or institution they 
define as hampering the performance of what 
they regard as their function. These attitudes are- 
nourished and sustained by a distinct variant of 
Ihe police culture which is generated In the lower 
ranks. In the Met sergeants and inspectors 
participate in that culture to a greater extent. This 
was explained to the research team by a comman- 
der (a commander holds a rank peculiar to 
London, immediately senior to a chief superin- 
tendent), who said: “There is a difference 
between the Met and the provinces in this. Here 
the 'us and them* line is between the inspector and 
' ihe chief inspector. In the provinces it is between 
the police constable and the sergeant. This means 
that the sergeant genuinely manages and super- 
vises more. 

Supervision poses particular difficulties for the 
police because, more than in comparable institu- 
tions, so much of their work is originated from 
below, by police constables who come across 
Incidents wnile on patrol and sometimes fail to 
take the correct action. So while supervisors do 
initiate action by their subordinates, to a signifi- 
cant extent they find themselves reacting to what 
has been done by those for whom they are 
- responsible. The organizational implications are 
more troublesome m London because the size 
and complexity of the activity to be policed 
generates a large and complex police bureaucra- 
cy. In policing, as in so much else, big may be 

popular press treated the publication of the 
PSI report in a manner that could have been 
predicted: ‘Racialist, sexist, drunken and bullying 
says their own report* was The Standard's lead 
line. Equally predictably the chairman of the 
Police Federation said he knew of no other major 
institution which would dare commission such 
study ofitself. The reply was justified, but it is not' 
really a matter of during. The press can be 
racialist, sexist, drunken and bullying, and it 
certainly stands lower than the police in the 
public's affection. Just think, too, of how a study 
of the supervision of university teachers might 
read! 

ft is simply that research of this particular kind 
could not play as useful a part in reforming the 
. organization of the press or the universities as Sir 
David McNee thought it might play for the 
reorganization of the Metropolitan Police. The 
interested reader who writes to the Public 
Information Department at New Scotland Yard 
can obtain copies of 19 response papers detailing 
the action that is being taken, some of it having 
started before receipt of the report, upon matters 
that the PSI researchers discuss. For 11 years 
at least the Met has been changing rapidly in 
many ways, but there are certain intractable 
problems that it may never be able to resolve on 
its owq. ■ 

At the head of the list comes collusion over 
-..illegal behaviour. The report quotes a sergeant 


Keeping 
the force 
in check 

Michael Banton 
analyses the culture of 
the Metropolitan 
Police as revealed in a 
recent PSI study 

* Police and People in London. Policy Studies 
Institute report funded by Metropolitan Police 
and City Parochial Foundation: I Survey of. 
Londoners by David J. Smith; II A group of 
young black people by Stephen Small; HI A 
survey of police officers by David J. Smith; IV 
The police In action by David J. Smith and 
Jeremy Gray. Set of 4 reports £20.00 + £2.20 
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punishment by an external agency. Students of 
the history of the criminal law will need no 
reminding that the protection for the accused 
grew in the nineteenth century just because 
juries, lawyers- and judges also- regarded many 
of the mandatory penalties as being too severe in 
relation to the offence. The recent Royal Com- 
mission on Criminal Procedure (RCCP) re- 
sponded to these dangers by trying to strengthen 
supervision within the police. 

Another part of the difficulty is that the 
criminal process at present is dependent upon the 
readiness of suspects to make 'Voluntary state- 
ments”. Researcn conducted for the RCCF found 
that six out of ten suspects interviewed after arrest 
made a confession or admission', only 4 per cent 
refused to answer all questions of substance. Why 
should a suspect be ^cooperative” and make a 
statement? An innocent man may. wish to clear 
himself. Someone who has done wrong may wish 
to make clean breast of it, or may be unaware of 
his right to silence. All too .often, however, the 
individual policeman finds himself in a situation 
in which he is expected to persuado an arrested 
man to make a statement when the man does not 
want to tell the whole truth, or when it is in his 
interest to say nothing. It is in such circumstances 
that policemen were seen to break the rules and 
use grossly oppressive tactics to gel confessions; 
and in which an inspector was content that his 
detectives should bargain with potential witnes- 
ses, provided only that he did not get to hear 
about it and that no one thought it was done on his 
instructions. If the truth nevertheless gets out the 
supervisor must either back up his own men and 
be implicated, or punish (hem for doing what he 
expects them to do. As the researchers observe, 
such a pattern of management Is destructive of 
any attempt to improve the quality of policing. 
What they do not say Is that it is in part a 
consequence of an antiquated legal shibboleth. 
The RCCP found that voluntariness was unsatis- 
factory as a criterion for the admissibility ot 
evidence and proposed instead a reliability crite- 
rion, to be used In a manner similar to present 
arrangements for assessing the reliability of 
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rectified cither by t ruining or supervision. It has a 
further unfortunate twist in that this preconcep- 
tion operates to the particular disadvantage of 
black men seen in the more respectable neigh- 
bourhoods. Thus one constable observed: “fi 1 
saw u black man walking through Wimbledon 
High Street I would definitely stop him. ’Course, 
down here it’s a common sight so there's no 
point ". The constable does not explain himself 
very well, but his testimony dovetails with 
evidence obtained from the survey of public 
attitudes. The survey found that West Indians in 
areas uf high ethnic concern ration were no more 
likely to complain of Ihe behaviour of policemen 
who stopped them, if anything . black people in 
places like Brixton were less discontented about 
the ways in which they had been stopped than 
black people in places like Wimbledon. 

The survey found that just over one fifth of 
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also show that there is far more concern, among 
while people as well as among the minor Wes, 
about unlalmcss towards racial minorities than 
about unfairness of other kinds. Despite the use 
of racial epithets, where the victim was a West 
Indian the police were more likely to take some 
action, to make a full investigation, to move 
quickly and to catch the offender, than where the 
victim was white or Asian. A table shows that the 
offender was caught in 22 per cent of Ihe cases 
where the victim was a West Indian compared 
with 13 per cent of cases where the victim was 
white. A similar proportion of West Indians as of 
white people report victim accidents to the police; 
a majority of tnosc who do so arc satisfied with 
the service they get, although the level of 
satisfaction is a little lower tlmn that among will tc 
respondents. As regards their willingness to call 
upon police services and the assessment of the 
service they receive when they do so, sav the PSI, 
there Is no crisis of confidence in the police among 
West Indians. With the young blacks, though, it is 
a different story. 

Police officers in the Met will undetstandably 
draw comfort from the favourable findings and 
will use them to lake the sting from those that are 
less welcome. The men sitting at the tables In the 
canteen (and it will, on the PSI evidence, be the 
men) will find a way of reinterpreting the report 
and its conclusions. I remember in 1979, asking a 

R robationer in the Met what the men in his section 
□use said about the death of Blair Peach. “It 
coud have been one of his lot who did it, couldn’t 
it?” he replied. No more, apparently, needed to 
be said. One of Sir Kenneth Newman’s problems 
is to prevent the PSI report getting similar 
treatment. 

It will be the more difficult because so many 
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R olice see themselves as being a social minority, 
lany feel that they are under attack from black 
people, aided by sympathizers in the mass media. 
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discussion of police matters. In the CID. says the 
report, “ideas about sex, drinking and violence 
are linked together in a cult of masculinity which 
is thought to provide the key to the criminal 
world." The behaviour of many uniformed offic- 
ers "can best be understood as a search for some 
interest, excitement or sensation.’’ 

Many police officers come from Ihe lower 
middle or upper working class. The values upon 
which the culture of the lower ranks is based seem 


cad committed a serious assault on a prisoner, he 
wquld plan a series of statements to be made by 
the group "qnd I would literally script him out of It 
■ ■ -.but when it was all.over I wouldn't want to 
’ ' v ° r k with that bloke ever again”. The authors.. 

. state that' while the outright fabricatibri 1 of 
oyldeqce improbably rare, “we believe that police 
■ Shears vHl.l normally tell lies to prevent another 
wpQ-r from being disciplined or prosecuted, and 
this Is the belieifqf senior officers who handle 
oo'jphdti.ts and discipline carts”. From the 1 ,500- 
.. opa officers who responded to a questionnaire. It 
' that tqere is widespread concern 

: • Met'about standards of police conduct. 

^ K . are often genuinely moved by. the 
V sufferings of a criininars victims. They believe 
■ ‘ lu /rP'festo be of the greatest’lmportance and. 

. ilW ffibsc, qari be discharged only if the police are 
- • «j°wn,tne proper respect! They are reluctant to 
, a colleague wtio maltreats someone who 
001 Accord, them that respect. Hte wrong 
) ; seems too small to merit the devastating 

i- • > r of being convicted for assault and 

" ‘ ota. the force. Most members of the 
cuted ,fpr serious offences haye been 
too subjected Jo a gradually. 
jnishVnbnt.If police, toper-, 
finor .infractions by interoat 
der and his pbljeagues. are 
ii ftljfe . possibility of . ^hat 

disproportlonately'^eycrt 
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The police take pnde in being a disciplined 
service, so that many policemen obey rules they 
consider obsolete and suppress their private 
sentiments. One area car anver told a research 


which the culture of the lower ranks is based seem 
to have evolved from the notions of respectability 
which are important in this section of society. "It 
is a milieu in which people who do not speak with 
a London or other regional accent, and men who 
■ do not dress like football managers, nre definitely 
made to feel out oF place.” Coming from the 
respectable stratum, many police officers, say the 
PSI, are preoccupied with reinforcing the distinc- 
tion between their kind oF decent, rate-paying, 
property-owning, law-abiding citizens and the 
^slag". it is important (hat police officers should 
not Interpret such a description of common police 
attitudes as sarcastic or condescending. Every 

a roup has its distinctive values and these ones are 
lared by most of the population. “Slag" , for the 
London police, includes people who arc depen- 
dent on drugs, live in communes or squats, hold 
unusual political opinions or have unusual sexual 
'...bits. Certain council housing estates are 
thought to accommodate a lot oP’slag". As the 
researchers show, when dealing with people who 

' n ■- (Irtiinrta lwltrt Altnl/Al tilPir 


affect mv fob though".’ The research worxere give 
reasons for believing That people like 
in preventing their private feelings from affecting 
their work. Others, though, may ha\ra less 
self-discipline: According to the study , *e degree 
of tension between the police and black peopje 
“was much less than plight have been expected 
either from their own convoreation or from 
accounts in the newspapers and on television . . 
Their conversation Indeed was often ^d fl nd 
racial epithets were, frequently used ovrar tlje 
oersonal radio. Such epithets seem to be more 
commonly used within the Met than in most other 
groups; there ten be few other groupsln which ill 
^normal, automatic, habitual to refer to black 
nnrmle as ‘coons' , 'niggers’, and so on . . 

• -r£ c speech patterns of mole work groups are 
oftto foSeSrtus; but they reflect the valucs on 

which the groups are. founded apd il is common , 
for men In their twepties and ffiirtics to seek 

' resoect ‘from their, peers .by emphasizing j their . 

ifriuy and by defining their task sole fy -tn the ■, 

' imposition bf authority. This ^comes competl- ; 

' Zet tod ?n thelMet. the main yicdms.arb : 

■ Dolitewomen - ope of .Whom said thM when on a 
course'll Hendonshtt.had 

■ whenever rite tried . to make coiuributtpn to a - , 

''‘"‘‘V »v! : v'-'.-Vr*'.';' 1 


this ability, among others, that the Met. is now 
seeking to cujtlvate in Us new four-week training 
course on street duties. 

One reason for the disparagement of black 
people is that English criteria of respectability 
have not yet adjusted so as to differentiate 
between moie ana less respectable black people 
and to incorporate the former within local 
neighbourhood communities. Another is the 
self-fulfll! tag element in police beliefs about black 
criminality- The latest national suryey by PSI 
found that the unemployment rate among young 
men of West Indian origin is around 50 per cent. 
Racial discrimination, especially In recruitment 
to employment, continuds at a high level; Perhaps 
iii part because of these circumstances young 
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to employment, continues at a high level. Perhaps 
iii part because of these circumstances young 
black people more frequently commit crimes of 
theft from the person than members bf other 
dthnlc groups. .Probably more, of them use 
d&nnabis. So police officers infer that, other 
things being equal, if they stop a yOung block rafln 
: lh the street they are more; likely, to find evidence 


people, aided by sympathizers in the mass media. 
The National Council for Civil Liberties is often 
thought to exercise h powerful and malign 
influence upon public opinion. Anyone wno 
. criticizes the ponce is apt to be dismissed as 
"anti-poHcc”. The failings of politicians. Home 
Office officials, judges, barristers, Solicitors, 
Social workers, researchers, etc. are thoroughly, 
rehearsed. Iri an atmosphere that cultivates 
solidarity it is difficult to get policemen as a group 
to recognize the features of their practice that 
require^ improvement, The PSI team conclude by 
remarking that In the past the conditions have not 
existed In which there could be reasoned public 
discussion of policing policies and practices. They 
see their research as part an attempt 10 create 
such conditions. Their achievement is remark- 
able, and should be seen as a minor triumph for 
David J. Smith, who directed the research. 
Following upon the splendid response of, the 
Home Office Research Unit to the research 
requirements of the Royal Commission, there is 
now a substantial body of systematic evidence on 
which policy planning can be based. Given the 
Improved educational standard of recruits (the 
Mel’s 1,000th graduate qualified this summer, 
now one in every 27 members has a degree) the 
opportunities for reform are much improved. 

Sir Kenneth Newman Is responding with vigour 
to the challenge bequeathed by his predecessor. 
He has taken 600 copies of the report and they 
have been distributed to all community liaison 
officers and senior officers down to the rank of 
' chief superintendent. Seminars have been held 
. Involving people from outside as wellas Inside the 
force. A special review group has been consti- 
tuted to continue the examination of key areas 
and advise the force's policy committee. Even so 
the constraints upon change at the bottom of the 
hierarchy may yet sabotage the best of intentions. 

..In the report one chief superintendent is 
quoted ns saying that direct supervision of 
> constables is difficult because ‘.‘If you try, they 
think you are spying on them ”. This is the heart of 
i • Sir Kenneth's problem. He wants H|s constables 
r to bo self-motivating and knows that if they think 
i they are being spied upon they will Work to rule. 

They want to do the job their way, not his. Their 
l groups have their Own Internalized working rules, 
; ■ thejr own rewards and punishments for conformi- 
• ty to group expectations , a nd their own modes of 
t collusion for short-circuiting external interfer- 
i ence and for presenting their work so that it 
1..- appears as if the commissioner's specifications 


! <if a crime than If they stop, a young white man. 
Colour becomes a selMulfilllni, criterion. 

4 There is - a vicious circle of reasoning frOrn 
inadequate evidence - whicl) cannot easily be. 


have been met. Moist working group£ do this, bat 
few do it as successfully as the lower ranks of the 
Met. All the changes described in the ^response 
papers will.be qf little value if the working Styles 
qf the detectives and uniformed officers remain as 
they are described in the final volume of the FS^ 
study. ' ; • ; . . .. . . - 

, . ,- n .j. - .. >' i i — ■■ — . — — 

. The author. >ls.: ardfepor . <?/ sociology at the 
University of Bristol ■ ; ■ \ ' 
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Reconciling equality and liberty 


by Ronald Beiner 

Spheres of Justice: a defence of 
pluralism and equality 
by Michael Walzer 
Martin Robertson, £ 1 5. Ilf) 

ISBN 085521) 683 7 

John Rawls Is generally acknowledged 
as having launched the contemporary 
regeneration of liberalism as a pniloso- 


dislributivc justice in the centre of 
liberal philosophy. A whole succession 
of writers has followed in jiis (rain, the 
most recent of wlimn is Michael Wal- 
zer with his important new book. 
Spheres of Justice. 

Wafzcr writes with enviable lucidity 
and wit us well ns n marvellous com- 
mand of his tori cal nnd sociological 
detail. He understands what is in- 
volved in the life of a community in a 
my that a good many social scientists 
fail to do (or of which they are 
incapable). Among my favourite vig- 
nettes arc the discussion of the way wc 
have substituted (he cure of bodies for 
the cure of souls, and thereby traded 
longevity for eternity; and the brilliant 
contrast between (public) holidays and 
(private) vacations. The book is brim- 
ming with ideas, and should be read by 
everyone seriously concerned with so- 
cial theory as a guide to contemporary 
social policy. 

Walzer seeks a solution to the old 
problem of how to promote both 
equality and liberty (that is, without 
advancina one at the expense of the 
other). He thinks he has found a 
solution to theproblem in what he calls 
“pluralism".. This, according to one 
formulation, is the principle that “so- 
cial meanings call for the autonomy, or 
- the relative autonomy, of distributive 
spheres". Thus, for example, the 
sphere of security and Welfare is auton-. 
omously governed by ihe distributive 
principle of need, the sphere of reward 
nnd punishment is autonomously gov- 
erned by the distributive principle of 
desert, and so on. (This recalls Plato's 
conception, according to which justice 


cannot leave justice to convention and 
anecdote.") 

Walzer also reverses Rawls's proce- 
dure by shifting (he centre of theoretic- 
al attention from a theory of rights to a 
theory or goads (comprising nor only 
material goods, such as wealth, secur- 
ity, office, power, but also cultural and 
spiritual goods, such as membership in 
a community, leisure, education, love, 
kinship, and self-esteem). Rawls offers 
a theory of goods, but it plays a 
secondary role within his theory of 
justice, and indeed his theory is for all 
intents and purposes complete before 
he even embarks on his discussion of 
goods. For Walzer, by contrast, the 
theory of distributive justice is wholly 
based upon an account of the goods 
luring distributed. Accordingly, the 
whole of his hook is occupied with (he 
theory of goods (though not with a 
theory of die good: justice, says Wnl- 
zer, is not controlled by the idea of the 
good, as a singular conception). In 
explicit counterpoint to Rawls, Walzer 
emphasizes that lie will make no use of 
the idea of rights in formulating his 
theory of justice. He thus opposes his 
own •‘pluralist conception ot goods" to 
Rawls's "iinivLTsalist conception of 
persons". 

For Walzcr, a theory of distributive 
justice coincides with a theory of 
goods, for where there is distribution, 
there arc goods to be distributed 
(implying (hat wc must be apprised of 
the nature of those goods), and, con- 
versely, where there are goods, there is 
the need for distributive principles. 
The question of distributive justice 


presupposes the question “what are we 
distributing?'' (that is, what do wc take 
to be the range of social goods), and 
this in turn presupposes the deeper 
theoretical question, “according to 
what shared meanings and communal 
understandings do we take these to be 
goods?" (that is, goods worth distribut- 
ing). For instance, we decide how 
much affection and respect is due to 
husbands by asking, relative to a given 
society, "what are husbands lor?". 
Walzer thereby gives to the theory of 
distributive justice an unprecedented 
scope. 

wnlzer seems to derive the norms of 
political life from what Oakesliotl 
called “the pursuit of intimations". 
Competing policies (regarding reverse 
discrimination, for instance) arc 
embraced or rejected according to 
whether they arc in line with, or 
inconsistent with, our historical tradi-. 
tions and the bent of our institutional- 
ized practices. Walzer wishes to in- 
quire into what citizens owe one 
another given the community they 
actually Inhabit. Social policy should 
proceed in accordance with commit- 
ments already entered into. The com- 
munity should "live up to the logic of 
its own institutions". It becomes the 
task of the philosopher to enjoin us to 
follow through the implicit logic of our 
own social altitudes as these have 


migration (around 1920) on the 
grounds that they were mistaken in 
thinking that they were defending a 
homogeneous white and Protestant 
country: “Earlier Americans, seeking 
the benefits of economic and geog- 
raphic expansion, had created apTural- 
ist society; and the moral realities of 
that society ought to have guided the 
legislators of tne 1920s." But what if 
the earlier Americans had in fact 
created a club of WASPs? Would it 
then have been legitimate to exclude 
non-WASPs from membership in the 
state? Walzer introduces various qual- 
ifications, but his answer seems to be 
that in questions of membership, com- 
munity as a social good normally takes 
precedence over other considerations 
(which means that the community 
retains the prerogative to define its 
own identity, however restrictivcly). A 
less historicist answer might be that a 
multiracial society is an inherent 
good, even if members of a given 
community have not seen fit to in- 
corporate it in their collective vision of 
themselves. 

It is true that wc take our bearings by 
shared goods. But is sharing, by itself, 
enough to make our shared goods, and 


assuming that they have satisfied the 
criterion of internal coherence - for 
social criticism, according to Water's 
conception, is always a form of imman- 
ent critique. The provision of such an 
independent standpoint has bIwbvs 
been the function of political philoso- 
phy: to probe whether shared beliefs 
and conventions are in fact rationally 
justifiable, irrespective of the fact that 
they appear compelling within the 
cave. Walzer fears that this would 
impose a coerced unity upon the 
wonderful plurality of goods that are 
actually cherished and sought after in 
society. 

At the beginning of his book, Wal- 


shared conceptions of the good, ulti- 
mately desirable? It is easy to imagine 
shared understandings for which it 


own social altitudes as these have would be impossible to produce any 

developed in history (say, our attitudes rational justification as soon as one 

to medical care in the history of stepped outside of that particular so- 


medicai practice). 

Let us consider one of Walzer’s 
examples. He rejects the claim of 
American advocates of restricted im- 


stepped outside of that particular so- 
cial world. Walzer comes perilously 
close to robbing us of the independent 
standpoint from which we could draw 
back and critically judge cultures, 


zer proclaims that his theory of justice 
“proceeds without foundational com- 
mitments" (such as Aristotelianism or 
utilitarianism). But if the foundations 
arc not provided by philosophical 
inquiry, can they really be left to the 
contingencies or cultural self-under- 
standing as these evolve through 
history? Walzer is right to put tne 
emphasis that he does upon the theory 
of goods, for it is true that we cannot 
sensibly determine just distributions if 
wc do not know what we are distribut- 
ing. It is more questionable, though, 
whether Walzer can bring his theory to 
fruition without confronting the basic 
question of political philosophy: are 
individuals and communities in history 
the supreme arbiters of what is good; 

Dr Bel/ter Is lecturer in politics at the 
University of Southampton and Visit- 
ing Webster fellow in the humanities at 
Queen's University, Ontario. 


is '‘minding one's own business", 
where each social function is isolated 
from the rest; and none violates the 
jurisdiction of another.) 

The Idea here is a stunningly simple 
one. It Is that no person .should be 
dominant In one sphere of the human 
good fsay, wealth or opportunity) 
simply because he or she is Foremost in 
nnbilwr sphere (say, political power or 
.Intelligence)? Each social good pre- 
■' scribes Its ovta norms of distributive 
r jiiSfiCc; add the society where .thcfcc 


. Various norms do not encroach upon or 
Trespass into other domains, will be a. 

- - utt soqlolyi Walzer 'himself credits 
’awhile) -M&rx with having' inspired 
Vv' his conception oF “complex equality”, 
or thp principle that we should respect •. 
:.T.:thc at|tdnpmy-pf .the different spheres : 

* of Justice.',,.;.;. ' ; • 

1 SiibstantWqly, what Walzer isafter- 
-. a spejety free of domination which is • 
committed to broadly egalitarian so- 
cial distribution - is pretty similar to 
, what Rawls Is nftcr; philosophically, 

. however, they proceed in quite oppo- 

• site directions. Rawls wishes to ab- • 
.street, as much ns possible from the 

• • Mtrtlcul ar for ms.of social life tainted by 

: .has no desire to depart from the 
particular and the fahiitiar, rather, Ms . 
.'ambition is to make clear those social, • 




ies,- In particular in dialogue with the 
great figures of Harvard philosophy 


memUb. wmdrn the feiVem Walzcr, 
has no desire to depart from the 
particular and the fahiitiar, rather, Ms : 
ambition is to make clear those social, 
practices .and wynys of arranging our. ; 
shaft# Mllcctlvc’llfe io which .we are 
• ,l aheady committed. • • ;• ~' V 'cA ■ ' 
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The Vindication of A jjsoloieldealUtn 

Edinburgh University Press, £1,7.50 
1 ISBN d 85224 455 X; 


(Roype, James and Santayana) and 
their contemporaries the British ideal- 
ists: For some years fie bas promised a 
coniparativo work, oh Bradley and 
James, and despite Its incongruous ’ 
title as’a.commeptaty on James, this is . . 
essentially what we have here. If is an 
ambitious undertaking, updating Irh- 1 
portant nineteenth-century themes to 
deal with challenges from . phe- 


Blacks queuing for flood relief In 
. Louisville, Kentucky In 1937. 
The picture, tpken by Margaret 
Bourtc- White for Life magazine) 

• is reproduced in Marshall 
Walker’s book, The Literature 
of the United States of America 
(Macmillan, £14.00 and £3.95). 

conclusion: the vindicating of pan- 1 which the argument hangs at critical 
psychism, In a summary discussion of points, build his beliefs towards tne 
seven types of theory about reality. ‘‘Intuitively , fulfillable", replnciog 
Sprigge finds behind each phenomenal progressively his “pragmatic fictions 
thing fin rnoscapablefloumenffl reality* 1 ' . antT devices . .. 

(here ‘ areVrid physical 'things which Occasionally this distinction is prob- 

qannot be regarded as consciousnesses lematic, as for example when wc are 

Or^pncretd.unlversals. •" told that' the alternative to a holistic 

.The main Bredleyan plank ties. ' view of relations is for us to "throw up 
P*hpsychism to the theoty of internal our hands in despair". Advocates of a 
relations. It Is only thus that Sprigge is ' Peircean rather than a Jameseanprag- 
” , to understand the interaction of , ' matism, with greater confidence m tne 
distinct pulses Of experience". Rela- ultimate coherence of exoenence. 


threatens to turn into abstract ecohb^ 
mlcs (with its rational chpfceiuodel- 
. . . . building) . lathe former, it thrdatciVs to; 

liitn into descriptive sodologv.Itiboth 
- - 'cases, political philosophy. i sin danger;: 
. . of IrisJng its proper location, ind .with : 
. it, its autonomy.. (Ronald Dwqrkin has; 
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rtaPW* us to -be; surprlaed 'at the 
'outcome. Timothy Sprrago.fc aware ol ! ) 
HpWMar this his fhost important and ' 

. original work, is from iho maiiutreahY. . 1 
As , he reminds pUretaplufe -IdeHlUm : 
-J.u; an option 'Unqer:rebres4r|tedj hi ; 
v K^cmrent literature whlch^ln . view'd 




explored. : Bii( the-; argument overall 
has the. sweep .and.Coitfidem*" pf a 
Rdycp 1 pr a Bradley; which Makes it 
(a tid memljif tractive reading in inese •. 
test Imaginative; and more technical 
| tithes. ; . -.m ' ‘j. . i 1 v 
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distinct pubes bf , experience". Rela-. ultimate coherence of experience 
“9*1? , r W Upt merely ideal . but would find Sprigge's procedure hen 
■ of ' distinctly pragmafle. But such resen^ 

v .;N^c.;T|iey . tiohi do not^amage the conclusion 
aje. jn foct. forther cxamples of um- that Professor Sprigge has effectively 
' ' V . ' «nd eloquently revhrad a noble tradi- 

1 . tion of speculative metaphysics from » 

ho derives his case .for the Absolute. •: non-dogmatic ■ base, Although thu 
^^ ^uld rtqt follow him here. and book carefully eschews religious anc 
«>htent with . : ethical Implioatloris. the groundwork 
. V™ example on theodicy , or anlma 

. This Israt - :.. lights) Is Jlii-e , and Jtwill beinterestlp 
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BOOKS 

Images of 
a society 

Society and Literature In England 

[7«M760 

b W. A. Speck 

Oill& Macmillan, £20.00 

ISB N0391 029452 

Professor Speck is one of those history 
men whose eyes are forever tempted 
by the lush imaginative pastures that 
lie on his literary colleagues' side of the 
fence. His book sets out to cross 
boundaries. . . . , 

There Is nothing very new in this. As 
Speck observes in the introduction to 
thhbook, “literary works have tradi- 
tionally been used as prime source 
material for the history of English 
society". This is particularly true of the 
-Augustan" age when the direct in- 
volvement by so many major authors 
in political propaganda makes their 
works required reading for any histo- 
rian of the period. Yet although mod- 
em historians of such different kinds as 
Basil Williams and Roy Porter have 
cheerfully ransacked novels and plays 
to deck out their social histories of 
England in the eighteenth century, 
there are, as Speck acknowledges, real 
dangers in this practice. "Imaginative" 
literature is often exaggerated, fre- 
quently imprecise and notoriously re- 
sistant to historical categorization, and 
modem historians have increasingly 
tended to prefer statistical evidence to 
anecdotes and images. And so Profes- 
sor Speck has embarked upon a new 
and enterprising study, not of eight- 
eemh-century society itself, but rather 
of the contrasting images of that 
society presented in its literature. 

This is a work not of sociology but of 
iconography, a study of fictions rather 
than facts. Speck presents us with the 
various descriptions of such a typical 
figure as the Tory squire os drawn by 


- — . DWIV lean; link, L.U, IU 

draw attention to the elements of 
caricature in these descriptions which 
indicate their Whig or Tory, court or 

T-VI- ' 
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students of both the literature and the 
history of the period. It avoids the false 
omniscience of some "background" 
hooks and offers useful insights into 
tne antithetical models and aialecticaf 
Aments that are so characteristic of 
Augustan works. Professor Speck 
his middle path between the 
““dptipcs with tact and care, indicat- 
JJjglne exterit to which we may, both as 
hslonans and literary critics, be the 
““P** of the stock-responses and 
ricreo (ype S of the period. 

■ in both length ana intellectual ambi- 
wns this is a modest book and, 
^fably, there will be specialists In 
Inc hwtory and literature of the period 

-Magical 

rule 

TVMwcuWan Monarch: magical 
from Spenser to Pope " •. 

J Oouglag Brooks-Davies 
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who will find points to quibble over in 
Speck’s remarks. His analyses of the 
passages he cites tend to be brief and 
summary. His intention appears to he 
to offer the widest possible range of 
texts, while keeping his commentary 
and argument to a minimum. Often he 
confines his role to that of referee, 
intervening between the views of E. P. 
Thompson and Peter Laslctt, for ex- 
ample, or between the polemics of 
Whig and Tory pamphleteers. Apart 
from the country gentleman, the book 
studies the role and reputation of the 
professions, attitudes to marriage and 
to gambling and the influence of 
London. It concludes with two con- 
trasting explorations of the social 
worlds presented in the works of 
Fielding and Smollett. 

As a literature man myself, it’s 
predictable that my own reservations 
about the book concern the use of 
literary texts, which may often be rich 
in classical allusions anu metaphorical 
connotations, as works with a single 
historical meaning. Thus Speck cites 
Pope's “Man of Ross" as an example of 


Complex 

philosophy 

Andrey Bely: a critical study of the 
novels 

byj. D. Elsworth 

Cambridge University Press, £19.50 
ISBN 0521 24724 I 

Poet, novelist and short-story writer, 
prolific literary theorist and memoir- 
ist, Andrey Bely is one of the most 
significant figures of Russian symbol- 
ism . His novel Petersburg has claims to 
be the movement's greatest achieve- 
ment. Yet to English readers he re- 
mains almost entirely unknown. 

At last, as this year’s fiftieth 
anniversary of his death approaches, 
English publishers have stirred. Bely 
beginners can be grateful to Penguin 
Books who have recently re-pub- 
lished the excellent Harvester Press 
translation of Petersburg as a "Penguin 
Modern Classic”. Bely scholars arc 
greatly in Ihe debt of Cambridge 
University Press, who with Ada Stein- 
berg's fascinating Word and Music In 
the Novels of Andrey Bely, published 
Last year, and Dr Elsworth’s new book 
have contributed significantly to se- 
rious study of his achievement in 
prose. 

The difficulties the reader encoun- 
ters in understanding Bely’s prose are 
caused in large measure by his use of 
the novel form for the articulation of a 


onward. In this study Dr Elsworth has 
chosen to precede his analysis of the 
individual novels with two chapters of 
elaboration of Bely’s theories. The 
first of these, “Bely’s theory of Sym- 
holism", is formidably complex, but 


the literary preseniatiun nl a luiidnwn- 
ei as a patriarch rather Ih.in a patri- 
cian. But he savs untiling nf llur 
Christian and Hurniiun elements 
which Pope weaves mi cunningly into 
this idealized portrait. Else where 
there is a tendency to smooth out the 
ambiguities in ironic texts and to offer 
readings which represent a consensus 
view rather thun an individual inter- 
pretation. However, it's only fair to 
acknowledge that Professor Speck is 
well aware of the dangers and limita- 
tions of his chosen approach und offers 
his work with a disarming lack of 
pretension. 

Altogether this is a useful and 
interesting book, happily free from 


interesting book, happily free from 
jargon, which assembles a wide range 
of literary works in order to create not 
a portrait of the age, but an illustrated 
catalogue for those browsing among 
the portrait galleries of others. 

David Nokes 

David Nokes is lecturer in English at 
King's College London. 


Dr Elsworth leads us carefully through 
the influence of Schopenhauer, Kant, 



Bely’s extremely large output of essays 
in periodicals, revealing a consistent 
vision of the world as duality and the 
recurrent motif of the transformation 
of the self. He also shows Bely evolv- 
ing a theory of language that was not 
only to be rcflectcdfincrcasingly overt- 
ly in his own novels, but would also be 
studied attentively by later scholars, 
including the Russian Formalists. The 
second chapter, “Bely and Anthro- 
posophy", snows how Bely's meeting 
with Rudolf Steiner save him a 
framework into which all his intellec- 
tual and spiritual concerns could be 
placed. 

Bely’s first three novels, The Silver 
Dove, Petersburg and Kotik Letaev, 
have already been widely studied Bnd 
have been translated Into English. In 
his revealing chapters on these works, 
Dr Elsworth traces a major evolution 
in Bely's novelistic concerns and prac- 
tice between 1909 and 1917. The 
theme of the crisis of culture, present 
in The Silver Dove in the figure of the 
hero, Dar’yaPsky, reaches its fullest 
expression in Petersburg. In Kotik 
Letaev , Bely turns his attention entire- 
ly to internal experience, as the epony- 
mous child hero acquires language and 
re-makes the world. 

As Bely’s philosophical position be- 
came more and more esoteric, so his 
novels became less and less accessible. 
On the four last novels, Dr Elswortli’s 
major contribution is the elucidation 
of their aesthetic and philosophical, 
motivotion. He writes particularly well 
on The Baptized Chinaman, the furth- 
er experiences of Kotik Letaev, show- 
ing Bely’s gradual move Into rhythmic 
prose, but admitting it to be the most 
esoteric of all the novels, Notes of an 
Eccentric, which relates its hero’s re- 
turn to Russia from the ajithropo- 
sophicol colony at DomaCh, is admit- 
ted to be “In most respects . ; . a 


holism", is formidably complex, but failure”, but a failure which led its 


Elizabethan and Stuart monarchies. 
His theme is the magician king, and the 
figure who symbolizes this mystical 
ideal of sovereignty is Mercury (or 
Hermes). As an intermediary between 
gods and men Mercury is an appropri- 
ate symbol. Dr Brooks-Davies argues, 
for tne monarch with his “two bodies’' 
- the one mystical and immortal, the 
other fallible and mortal. By means qf 
magical arts the mercurian monarch is 
able to master the secrets of nature and 
thus restore order and harmony to a 
fallen world. . , 

The boundaries of the study are 
represented by the two mortal goddes- 
ses Oioriana (from The Faerie 

i Oal.n/to Sfrnrtn ThP Rnn* 


last wi uiw ■ t JjL ■ t _ 

Stuarts. Other chapters deal with the 
court masque; Milton’s, early poetry; 
and druidW in Drayton, Loyelacc 
and Marvell. But it is Spenser who, as 
inventor of the myth of the mercurian 
monarch, feceives closest attention. 
Just under half tte book is devoted to 
Tlte Faerie Queene, i .... 

As a neo-medieval romance which, 
draws on the iwtitre of Arthurian 
legend, The Faerie Queene Is rich in 
magic: Arqh imago,. Acrasia, Busiranc 
are all enchanters tfw employ demori- 
; 1c arts td corrupt virtue. However, Dr 


Kafka’s three sisters, a photograph from JIM GruSa’s book Fronz 
Kafka of Prague (Seeker & Warburg, £5.95). 


author to return to plot in his last two 
novels, Moscow und Masks. Readers 
who huve thus far found Masks int met- 
allic will lie stimulated by Dr 
Elsworth' s analysis, which concludes 
by finding in it “a zenith of achieve- 
ment". 

This is not ail easy book. Necessarily 
tentative and partial, it is, however, a 
continually lucid guide, revealing par- 
ticularly in its incorporation of ma- 
terial from the theoretical and auto- 
biographical prose Bely was writing 


Creating 
a mood 


Chekhov: a study of the four major 
plays 

by Richard Peace 

Yale University Press, £12.00 

I SBN 0300 02961 6 

Despite their sometimes inconsequen- 
tial oppcarance.lhc texts of Chekhov's 
plpys have extraordinary depth. Id this 
new study the essays, each on a 
different play, are devoted to close 




.in the overall scheme of the poem - a 
scheme which is epitomized in ihe 
union of Redcrosse and Una at the end 
of Book I, signifying that "religion and 
country hove been united in an image 
of Protestant Imperlum that is essen- 
tially magical". 

- In the absence of demonstrable 
intellectual debts the bulk of the 
evidence for the essentially magical 
nature of Spenser’s political theme 
must inevitably be internal and spe- 
culative. Mercury himself does not 
actually appear in the six completed 
boohs of The Faerie Queene and his 
relevance to the poem's depiction of 
monarchy Is, as Dr Brooks-Davies 
admits, not strikingly obvious". It 
depends rather on identifying allu- 
sions, some explicit, others covert. 
The most obvious mercurian allusions 
are the Palmer’s staff which Spenser 
fells us is made of the same, wood as . 
Mercury's caduceu’s, and Camblna's 
“rod of pence” , With its entangled 
serpents. Again, "it is not immediately 
apparent that there two rods have 
monarchical implications*’. However, 
read in the context of Spensers in- 
terest In magical theology, it is clear 
that, not .ohly thjese .two images, but 
also GIbrtana 8 tttfptre and Una> rod 
“roust all ! be viewed , . , as, aspects Of 
an archetype which' assimilates serpqnti 
rod' and monarchlcil sceptre". ;, ■ . "j . 

'This -'master symbol* reappears in 
Milfoil’s Lycidds .. whefa i tnq 


analysis of the allusive aspects q£ the 
Chekhov text. 

Professor Pence writes perceptively 
about the function of ritual and about 
complex systems of internal reference, 
and extends our awareness of the role 
of symbolism and literary allusion. He 
regards all of these devices as responsi- 
ble for the “mood "of Chekhov's plays. 
Signals given by the texts, in both 
dialogue and stage directions, arc 
identified arid their resonances in the 
remainder of the play singled out and 
assessed. 

A key motive for this approach lies 
in what Professor Pence calls the 
"psychological deafness" of the char- 
acters in their relations with one 
another. The internal mechanisms of 
the text, in his view, supply the 

sheephook, like Coiin Clout’s pipe, is 
“the pnstorol equivalent of the 
caduceus", and again finally in The 
Pape of the Lock , where. Belinda’s 
bodkin is "in effect a sceptre . . . that 
has been transmitted through Mercury 
and has been metamorphosed into a 
seal of royal authority". As the author 
himself candidly remarks: “Once wc 
look for Mercuiy ... we find him in a 
surprisingly large number or places". 

It Is probably in this chapter that Dr 
Brooks-Davies is in ■ most dnnger of 
losing his readeris company. His treat- 
ment of hcrinctic elements in Spenser 
is valuable (though to my mind not 
nearly ns valuable ns his admirable 
Commentary on The Faerie Queene, 
Where the evidence Is allowed to speak 
for itself)! and does not contradict 
meanings which modern historical 
scholarship has already recovered. But 
to Interpret The Rape of the Lock, with 
its delicious Roslcrucian frivolities, as 
a solemn political allegory about 
Queen Anne’s loss of magical powers, 
is to posit a poem radically different 
from the one Johnson described as 
“the most attractive of afi ludicrous 
compositions”. Dr Brooks-Davies 
, does not convince me that Dr Johnson 
'•got-it wropg,;. ' , 

Robin HeadlarivIVepi t- 


Robin Headldm Wblis ls Jktitrer u 
English at. die. Ufiiyersity of Hult , ; , 


simultaneously with the novels. Cer- 
tain of its key concerns - sound, 
language, colour - are approached 
from a different perspective by Dr 
Steinberg in tlte book mentioned 
above, m» that the two studies become, 
ns it were, companion volumes. 

Julian Graffy 

Julian Graffy is lecturer in Russian at 
the School of Slavonic and F.ast Euro- 
pean Studies, University of London. 

audience with the necessary emotional 
information often lacking at the level 
of naturalistic dialogue. In this way 
Chekhov reconciles the demands of 
the life-emulating naturalistic theatre 
with the playwright's need to synthe- 
size and present his material within the 
artificial medium of drama. As Profes- 
sor Peace puts it: 
the very tact that the examples used 
to illustrate the argument . . . recur 
as images which have obvious sym- 
bolic content . . . suggests that 
Chekhov's dramatic techniques 
strive to create order and sense out 
of the very lack of meaning put 
’ forward as that of life itself. 

A striking example, analysed by 
Professor Peace, which reconciles the 
requirements of naturalism and theat- 
ricality, Is Chekhov's use of domestic 
ritual. The assembling of characters 
for the ceremonies of tea-drinking, 
meal-raking, cord-playing, or merry- 
making was not regarded previously as 
or great dramatic potential. Chekhov's 
technique lies In making minute altera- 
tions to the ritual, which signify fun- 
damental changes in the- relationship 
between characters, and ill their views 
of themselves: behind ‘‘the ritual of 
hospitable communion", he says, 
"lurk passions and frustrations,” Pro- 
fessor Peace also shows how internal 
reference and recurrent symliolism 
provide dramatic cohesion and unity. 

An example is his refreshing discussion 
of music and musical reference, and of 
the symbol of Moscow in The Tltree 
Sisters. 

One value of this study lies in the 
extensive analyses of the literary allu- 
sion, hitherto recognized and named, 
but rnTely pursued with such vigour. 
Clarifying literary reference in the text 
gives scope, here nicely capitalized 
upon, for viewing Chekhov in ihe 
context of Russian literature, (though 
not the Russian theatre unfortunate- 
ly). However, Professor Peace does 
add significantly to one topic: the 
importance of ifntnlel. He argues that 
the theme of usurpation deriving from 
■Hamlet is seminal not just to The 
Seagull and to The Cherry Orchard but 
to Chekhov's drama as a whole. In The 
Seagull there Is the . thema of the 
usurpation of reality by art ; of man and 
nature by science iq Uncle Vanya; and 
of one social group by another in The 
Three Sisters and The Cherry Orchard. 

If 1 have a quibble it is that there Is ^ 
no apparent pattern to the treatment 
. of the four plays, and within each essay 
little Indies tion Is given of the subjects 
which will emerge in the discussion. 
However, this lack of structure may be 
dictated by the elusive nature oF.tlie 
material. Indeed this may be the 
reason why these aspects of Chekhov's . 


text have noLbeen successfully treated 
in depth before, and why they are 
. frequently. Ipst in production. 1 ■- 


Cynthia Marsh ! . . . : 
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_ Cynthia Marsh Isleeturcr in' Slavonic 
Studies ot the University of Nottinghatn, 
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BOOKS 

The lessons 
of Munich 

Neville Chamberlain and 
Appeasement: a study In the politics of 
history 

by Larry William Fuchscr 
Norton, £18.95 
ISBN 0393 01607 2 

The Fascist Challengeand the Policy of 
Appeasement 

edited by Wolfgang J. Mommsen and 

tolharKcllenacker 

Allen & Unwin, £18.50 

1SBN004 9400681 

1939: a retrospect forty years later 

edited by Roy Douglas 

Macmillan, £17.50 

ISON H333 33632 J 

Images of appeasement were once 
straightforward and simple. The direc- 
tors of British foreign policy were 
craven, ignorant and vain, with little' 
intelligent grasp cither of powerpoli- 
tics or the dynamics of Nazism. Their 
invincible and facile determination to 
maintain peace, seemingly at all costs, 
led in (be end to the disaster they 

a ’ t to avoid. It was easy to dismiss 
c Chamberlain as an Incorrigible 
provincial seeking shelter from the 
gathering storm underneath his absurd 

Larger 
than life 

F. E. Smith, First Earl of Birkenhead 
by John Campbell 
Cape, £30,00 

ISBN 0224 01 5966 

Not every historical personality makes 
appropriate material For a biographical 


Study. Some, like A. V. Dicey arid 
Andrew Boriar Law, though worthy 
and admirable figures in themselves, 
do not inspire the reader to follow 


closely (lie pntiern of their lives. But 
John Campbell has found a rich and 
rewarding figure in F. E. Smith, first 
Earl of Birkenhead^ a politician whose 
life reads like one of those works of 
romantic fiction that F. E. himself 
succumbed to in h|s youth. From a 
politically aware but provincial back' 

f ound to the high offices of state, F. 

. astounded his generation and even 
Ids great contemporaries by the sheer 
audacity of his nse to public fame. 
His life had about it elements almost 


umbrella - a symbol or inappropriate 
prudence. 

For twenty years after 1945 most 
scholars joined in the ritual of denun- 
ciation. Even if they did not all agree 
that the war which broke out in Europe 
in 1939 was. to use Churchill’s word, 
“unnecessary”, there was no shortage 
of politicians or historians who be- 
lieved that the "lessons of Munich" 
held good for all time. 

Nearly twenty years further on, as 
these books testify, the climate of 
debate and discussion is rather diffe- 
rent. It is not difficult to understand 
why the topic of appeasement con- 
tinues to have a peculiar fascination, 
and is not exhausted, despite the 
amount that has been written. Of 
course, no one wants merely to swing 
in the opposite direction and present 
"the appeasers” as far-sighted giants 
astride the diplomacy of their tunes. 
There is, however, a willingness to 
appreciate that appeasement must be 
considered at various levels. The 
choices confronting policy-makers 
now seem more complicated man once 
appeared, though that in itself does not 
exonerate them in all respects. Above 
ail, perhaps, in a nuclear world, we are 
not so sure that the simple lessons 
sometimes drawn from the failure of 
the policy can be sensibly acted upon. 

It is, no doubt, n mistake to enter 
into sustained negotiations except 
from a "position of strength”, but what 
if the costs of that pursuit, over a 
different span of lime, have generally 
debilitating economic conscguenccsr 
And* perhaps that pursuit, far from 
being the prelude to “meaningful 
negotiations” seems in practice to lead 
to no negotiations at all? These are the 
perennial problems of statecraft, but 


E.'s official career. The political epi- 
sodes in which Smith participated have 
been recounted many times, and in- 
evitably perhaps Campbell has less to 
tell that is new; the legal chapters are 
more original. But he deals lucidly and 
sympathetically with the kind of Con- 
servative Unionism exemplified by F. 
E. before 1914, and invites a reconsid- 
eration of the Liberal version of the 
crisis of British politics. Equally in- 
teresting Is his placing of his subject in 
4hc political world of the time. F. E., 


their urgency in our own lime makes 
all the more interesting a reappraisal of 
the origins uf the Second World War. 
In their different ways, the hooks 
under review undertake just such an 
investigation. 

Fuchser’s book could not have 
appeared twenty years ago. This 
American scholar has made extensive 
use of the Chamberlain papers, con- 
sulted relevant Cabinet records and 
also interviewed, among others, mem- 
bers of the Chamberlain and Kennnck 
(sic) families. Bumbling Neville is 
completely banished. Instead we are 
asked to believe in a ruthless and 
masterly prime minister, perhaps the 
most powerful in modern British his- 
tory. The author has a strong urge to 
draw on psychological theories. It 
comes as no surprise to read that he 
attaches great importance to the sup- 
posed emotional deprivation of a child 
whose father (Joseph) was preoccu- 
pied with his own political career. We 
read too that the "loneliness and 
isolation of a public school could not 
but have had a significant effect on 
Chamberlain's mature personality". 
As always, “significant” is a marvel- 
lously opaque word. 

Even If we are by no means con- 
vinced that the evidence adduced sup- 
ports (he structure placed upon it, tne 
importance of this book lies in the 
proper emphasis it implicitly places on 
the role of individuals. So many 
powerful myths about “the appeasers 1 
remain that any attempt to examine 
their performance as politicians is still 
welcome. Sadly, despite his valiant 
efforts, Fuchser cannot be said to be at 


Iain's ruthless determination to en- 
force his own will in the formulation 
and execution of policy might be more 
convincing if the author displayed a 


substantial volume. 

TJe editors, Mommsen and Ketie- 
nacker, establish the general them* in 

their introduction. Misconception^ 


greater familiarity with the behaviour out Hitler and Mussolini did play a pan 

of other previous inhabitants of 10 in the decisions that were (alien by the 

Downing Street. And while we may politicians, but it is misleading to 

derive some insight from the concept suppose that matters can rest at this 
of "cognitive rigidity" as applied to personal level. In particular, the prob- 
Neville Chamberlain, we may wonder lems confronting Britain were deep. 

■ -.1 Vitr pslor«inn him C**QtpH flnH cnrimir ir>L. _ ■ 


of "cognitive rigidity" as applied to 
Neville Chamberlain, we may wonder 
whether much is gained by placing him 
alongside Mao Tse-Tung, Charles de 
Gaufie, David Ben-Gunon, Winston 
Churchill and John D. Rockefeller as 
instigators of generational discontinui- 


y particular 

hurry. 


attention to old 


ty. It docs seem, none the less, that we 
should pay particular attention to old 
men in a hurry. 

A serious monograph is welcome on 
such a theme because recent scholarly 
work has concentrated upon very 
different aspects of the appeasement 
question. The conference held at 
Cumberland Lodge in May 1980 
brought together many of the scholars 
most active in this field. Their deli- 
berations have now been brought 
before a wider audience in The Fascist 
Challenge and the Policy of Appease- 
ment. 

The contributors are mostly writers 
with established reputations. Since the 
volume contains 28 papers, they can- 
not all be adequately noticed and even 


with established reputations. Since the 
volume contains 2e papers, they can- 


home among the nuances of the Eng- 
lish class and political system. The 
emphasis he places upon Chamber- 


to select out some is invidious when the 
general standard is high. The German, 
French, British and American histo- 
rians who took part did not, for the 
most part, merely regurgitate earlier 
writings. The international element 
adds greatly to the value of the collec- 
tion, Siough there Is no direct perspec- 
tive from Eastern Europe. Taken as a 
whole, the price of publication makes 
this collection a bargain, for it is a 


respond t a and indeed create issues, in 
accordance with t heir own ambitions) 

In the . end damaged his career, irre- 
trievably by first opposing, then accept- . 
Ing, and then making |t a' principle of 
his political life to .stand over the 
Anglo-Irish -TYeaty of I92J. Whether 
. supporting Sir Edward Carson 1n l9l4 , 

' or prosecuting Sir Roger Casement in 
lQl6, or befriendingMichael Collins'lh 
1921, Smith remained a larger-than- 
life figure to the vary end. 

. It would not have been surprising if 
. John Campbell’s subject had run away 
. "with, his biographer; nnd a lesser. 

historian . might have fallen victim to 
•/•' % brillln.riceofF, E.is ppraobality and 

vi life trtont foiriexagg^aiWf Many df P: 
ViEv *; stories about hlm^lf vf ere of ttfs 
■• /dwti making: apparently -'unsatisfied 
• jtyjth ihe remarkable tipflv about -hU. 
-carter, he was prong to 'embellish... 
. . Campbell possesses the essential sccp- 


cntic of his political opponents, ne 
none Ihe less hankered after n govern- 
ment of business efficiency which 
would pool British political talent in 
the interests of good government. 
Campbell revenls that F. E. was a 
significant figure in the making of an 
atmosphere of coaiitionism that gra- 
dually developed to flourish in the 
ministry of all the talents In 1918-22. 

Campbell shows that politics had an 
important public, as well as confiden- 
tial,. side. F. E.'s place in British 
politics does not lie in his governmen- 
tal skills, though his natural ability .to 


read rapidly and assimilate fully vast ■ 
quantities of material, which served: 
him so well In the law, made him. a 


formidable .enough minister. But -his 
real talent was advocacy. In an era 
when crowds Rocked to hear great 
public speakers F. E, was one of -the 


, today. , his utterances make exciting 
reading. Campbell's book'is a. timely 
• refoinqer that politics' Is nqt qply the 
i art of the possible, put also the. art of 


ler that 



could sway an audience like F: E. A Punch cartoon drawn from 1910 entitled "Students on the Make”, 


;.:bouu.of tnsensiityity, pw tendency to.; 
>.'• .’pvtMcact to 'criltclaitti.hte Selfish ex-. 
... VaVagance , arid above a 1^ his frequent 
jiii recourse tp' double standards, white 

1 fourid Matte Slopcs’s bodk an birth 
-.: i cdntrol disgusting. He- urged .his fol-. 

. Idw-countrymen to offer their lives for 
. , sacrifice in battler bh t his liorvp. wqu I d 
' . not stand the persistent, danger- of the 
: •: ■ westorn front, and his brief and com- 


: Smith. with the caption; 

.Smith, of course, did not a ways Mr F. E. Smith: Waster of Epigram - like me!!’ 

^tefr^ere b Mherent 'I md’camiJbel Mr Winston Churchill: ‘Wrote a novel in Ms youth - like meV 
S.SrefuUy TegrS* Sum 7% : Together: ‘Travelled in the East like us. Ho J does it end?’ 

.. tyjiich E, ; E. . wag , prepaid jot take a . -i". . j&l- . ry*. * . I r.- I -V •- •••• •• - 

:i stand ■ irrespective ;of the. damage In- , the poll Htal Ufe. F. E. wM pefeapB the- paradox, F; E.’s existence was devoted 

; filmed on: his ambitions. The Irish ' .last of the great . brecd ofBritish publlc to the pursuit of “glittering prlzes’VHe 

question is. a -good pjCEUnptei of his men, .He. was the Chamberlain of . had afler all abandoned a .profitable 

S consistency. He supported Ulster’s Liverpool,, for, like the meat. Cham- legal career In order to aim for the 

■ ' resistance ; 0f- Horae J Rule, , but. He 'berlam,: he always, advised young most coveted official positions; he 
■ : always acknowledged that Ulster s ’■ ■ politidaris to acquire a fimUocal basq. made against all prediction , a superb 

' case for self-determination; conceded : The age 6f„ the carpet-bagging, non- Lord Chancellor. But he was plagued 

: . of Ireland’s (and .vice versa) ; . . fepltodal MP . which the 1918 Reform by the growing realization th at he had 

arid be never lost sl^lofydr|er1Jnited.; . Act uShertd in,' soon destroyed that f .. made no provision for his family; and It 
j Kl Wloip jntcrests: Jn 1921 he rdqUzidi; ; political world, Except pOrhaps to parts .wasneritap* fortunate for him (but not 

: rthat UtsteT, Irish abd British interests; ; of V?ale$. If Asquith wasthelaatof thb ; : for his wife and children) that he was 

•i must bd;. WoncM . t»1tow iln . ; a : .Roman vfiten F. B-; wto perhaps the spared only a short time to pureuehis 

1 .fotiteropTlt 1 wbfohi; white', it did not, .last of the j^at; provincial political undignified scramble .for the financial 

i. deriroy W.S'' tefiitbrjken- , L -baron$.But ^mpbelUhowsthatF. E..- Security that his own nature had denied 

*■ ,! backed. But again Campbell dodsnot. [[..retained, to the. end.hls ability, (o. see . him. •' • , • -• '• ... 

cqnonlze'hjs ^KlLtor he - os^rts ptaikly^through the wmfqriable Ulp- JohnCampbcll's blogrephy .interest 

:. bravely Bind hpneftly that Smith’s rote .slons characteristic of.much of British ; Urigly written 1 and wall Illustrated 


seated and serious. Even if the appeas- 
ers and their advisers had displayed 
greater insight into the nature of ihe 
problems before them, it is far from 
clear that any alternative group of men 
would have been better at providing 
answers. As ihe title indicates 
appeasement should not be thought of 
just in Ihe context of British domestic 
politics. What needs to be explored is 
the relationship between the Euro- 
pean "general crisis”, the peculiar 
difficulties deriving from Britain's im- 
perial role, and the specific exigencies 
of military or economic policy. These 
central themes arc explored in detail. 

The “general crisis" may be con- 
ceived as a “European civil war". 
Ideological alignments and allegiances 
in the 1930s could not be contained 
within the framework of the nation- 
state. Appeasement, therefore, is not 
simply a phrase in British policy, but 
something which arises out of the 
social ana political tensions of Europe 
as a whole. The notion of collective 
security, even if there might once have 
been something to say for it, made 
little sense in a world where states did 
not contain harmonious and 
homogeneous populations. In prac- 
tice, as various contributors make 
clear, politicians, soldiers and 
bureaucrats wrestled uncomfortably 
with the conventions of their class, the 
promptings of their consciences, their 


crisis; one of many. Institutions 
appeared to survive, and men wore 
uniforms which seemed to mean some- 
thing, but perhaps they were hollow 
men with decisions effectively being 
taken elsewhere. In a European pers- 
pective, it was no longer clear who was 
one’s "opposite number". 

While the "structural malfunction- 
ing" of Europe can be exaggerated.it 
is certainly tne case that inis aspcci 
cannot be ignored. Nor can the assess- 
ments of economists, inside and out- 
side government. Their views an? 
analysed from a variety of standpoints. 
Incidentally, it is not the least advan- 
tage of this volume that its structure 
compels German scholars'in particular 
to provide students with a crisper 
exposition of their views than is nor- 
mally the case. Rearmament mignj 
seem to “solve" the unemployT™“ 
question, but was that only an illusion/ 
Might the German economy slmpiy 8® 
out of control, and might the British do 
likewise if foolish attempts w®* ®“ e 
to emulate German “success ' uur, 

depended on timing, an< *. 
that British diplomacy had » w 
essentially reactive in character, in 
were the Dominions to be though 
about. There was Singapore. Th 
was Japan. And how strong was iw 

■Soviet Onion as a military power, even 

supposing prejudices could be , 
lowed? Britain, in other words, sh^« 
in the difficulties of Europe « 

slderable measure, but inevdaWyhM 

a quite different set of P^^nlTcvl- 
addition. Nowhere was this roore 
dent than in the asessment of military 
• needs and expenditures. w 

1939: a retrospect forty years m 
is less ambitious in scope and conw . 

; though, ^ Page wnsteera^ 
more expensive. Again, the 
rive is international, though focuS 

the contributors ar ® ^TU^iinTsdiolors 
is on 1939 itself and different » 
look at events, as i] t were, 
significant capitals Mot- 


Tollable war was waged, through an 
/(ddohblic-h. 120 . ' : ; t. 

r.\ Campbell's ,biograrihy.-ls, however, 
; taqje of, ft, political' Eu)a legal than M 
rBKTOlOglcat 'stqdyi' aiid . ho Is well 
i all the aspects ofF, 

.’*! - 1 -'./■* i : V," ■ 


: te lhe A^glo-IrisK negotiations was at 
. r : . tifeea one of decOK knd cajolery i Stplfit;; 
■ j lost' the substance bfhis caiecr, but in-, 


had after all abandqned a .profitable ls on 1939 itself ena . ul ““„ froni tbe 
legal career in' order to aim for the look at events, as it ym- 

most coveted official positions; he significant capitals of the m ^ 
matte; against all predictian, a superb don, Paris, Berlin, Warso ^ 
Lord Chancellor. But he was plagued cOw. Though vBr y^ n ‘ 1 , flre rather 
by. the growing realization that he had treatment, the expositions • 

itiade no provtelbn for his family; and It •' straightforward pieces ot oi v w 

wfisperhap^ fortunate for him (but not ' history. The editor trw \ i,j s l o«n 
foe pis wife and children) that he was TOntributors in line and done, 

spared only a short time to puisne his final reflections. No good w i ^ 
undignified scramble -for the financial .. he . concedes by either eu ug j, 
security that his own nature had denied condemn ipgthe men of tne im 

him. ' • ..... might eVenbe that by trying 

John Campbell’s biography, interest stand their behaviour we a 

tingly .written and well illustrated, »roe ideas about how to 

halP «*' 
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Pie Scots have always prided them- 
alves on their democratic education 
tvstem. Ever since the Scottish Parha- 
MDt's Act for the Settling of Schools 
in 1696 there has been a school in every 
parish, supported by the ‘‘hen- 
ion" (the substantial landowners), 
owa to boys and girls alike, and with a 
salaried “dominie* or schoolmaster. 

This has led to a powerful "democra- 
tic myth", that Scotland had a univer- 
sal school system which put literacy 
within reach of the whole population, 
that the “lad o' pairts", however poor, 
could climb an educational ladder to 
the university and beyond to the 
national elite and the British establish- 
ment, that In the parish school all 
dases rubbed shoulders from the 
laird's and the minister’s children to 
the shepherd's and shoemaker’s, and 
that the whole formed a national 
system of education without social 
barriers from the parish and burgh 
schools to the universities supported 
by the Scottish stale. 

Dr Anderson in this scholarly, 
perceptive and discriminating book 
setsout to test this historical myth, not 
to demolish it but to see how far and in 
what ways it fits the historical facts. 
Although It Is far from being a thesis ad 
hominem, he Is concerned to rehabili- 
tate whai can be saved of the Scottish 
tradition since the famous attack by 

S O Davie in The Scottish Intellect 
Hirgh 1961) on those Victorian 
who sold out to an unprincipled 
anddas-tased anglicized educational 
- imnubimm. His argument is that 
Daw, who was more concerned with 
what was taught in the universities and 
bow it adjusted to . a demand for 
English-type specialization geared to 
the civil service and to the professions, 
w* not so much wrong as unable to 
see, siiiCe he was not interested in, the 
racn more subtle changes which were 
on in the schools. 

There the parish schools, which had 
uwd up to the democratic myth only in 
“W countryside, and then only in 
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2**s«gly industrial . and urban soci- 
jy-rod had lost much ground before 
™ Victorian age began. In the towns, 
equivalent burgh schools sup- 
PJ™d by the town councils had been 
“Wle.mented by a range of endowed 

originally Intended for the 
poor but. alone with the nronrietarv 


mR.ouovor oy me miuyic 
^ n » , nee ded no coaching from 
jjwcngush counterparts in the arts of 
r^iprivileged education for their 
I”™ children and protecting them 
^^ |l Mntaminatlon ,, by their “In-. 

the nineteenth century, 
JgMha jtefe to th? 1890s, the main 
aSS n,, ¥. Ie ' cla8s reformers, through 
f*nw or .inquiries and commissions 
me Aberdeen apd Rosebery 
of l826-3 1 to the Balfour 
Commission of 1882^90, 
JSjSreMe an alternative system of 


nools for the middle class, 
tiy to the universities, 


which in turn would be made more 
exclusive by ending the traditional 
open door to all comers of all ages from 
14 to middle life and replacing it by an 
entrance examination which favoured 
the middle-class products of the new 
secondary schools. 

Guardians of the democratic tradi- 
tion, led by a string of dedicated 
classics professors and by the Educa- 
tional institute of Scotland (184?) 
representing the traditional school- 
masters, fought equally hard on the 
other side, appealing to “the old boast 
of Scotland, that education of a sterl- 
ing character was open to all ranks of 
her people, and that her Universities 
were truly national institutions". 

The result was a compromise, as 
Anderson shows with a series of bril- 
liantly deployed statistics. The rustic 

Bentham’s 

school 

project 

Chre8tomathia 
by Jeremy Benthsra 
edited by M. J. Smith and 
W. H. Burston 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £40.00 

ISBN 019 82266101 

Chresiomathla was reviewed in the 
first number of the Westminster Review 
by Thomas Southwood Smith. He 
wrote there: "It is truly encouraging to 
find the name of Bentham connected 
with this most important subject". 


People are, of course, encouraged 
by the most unlikely things, yet neither 
when Chrestomathia was first pub- 
lished in two parts in 1815 and 181/ nor 


s, yet neither 
is first pub- 
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when Southwood Smith was reviewing 
it in 1824 was there any obvious cause 
for encouragement. The “important 
subject” of which it treats is secondary 
education, and the title of the work, a 
typical Benthamite coining, means 
‘'conducive to useful learning*’. It is, as 
the original subtitle declares, "a collec- 
tion of papers explanatory of the 
design of an institution proposed to be 
set on foot under the . name of the 
Chrestomathlc Day. School”. 

The description of it as a “collection 
of papers" (rather than a taut and 
unified work) Is ominously accurate. Its 
purpose was to promote an Immediate 
and practical project, the establish- 
ment of a new kind of school in West 
London. As such it was merely the 
latest in a long line of projects spon- 
sored by Bentham: plans for prisons, 
workhouses, taxation, currency, trains 
between London and Edinburgh, deep 
freezing of peas, a Panama canal, and 
so on. Since the single common feature 
of all these projects was that they had 
not edme to fruition, the addition of 
the name of Bentham to this new 
project should have been little ground 
for encouragement. Mere induction 
would declare that the present design 
for a school would no more be trans- 
lated into bricks and mortar than the 
previous lovingly designed panopticon 
prison: and, indeed, It was not. 

The original proposal for the school 
derived from a group of Bentham s 
associates, James Mill, Francis Place, 
Edward Wakefield, and others. 
Bentham came into the project at a 
slightly later stage, early m 1814, when 
he bought shares in It and offered his 
garden in Westminster as a possible 
she. The general idea was to use the 
system by which the pupils acted as 
monitors and taught each other, the 
Bell and Lancaster system which was 
already being used at the primary 

should secondary remedial readers be 
taught?" and to show what happens- 
when six teacher? try. Ip a teal sense no- 
attempt is made to answer tb^quea- 
tion. Orie after another, reoignized 
approaches to remedial teaching, are 
tried, found wanting, and rejKted 
Norm-referenced testing, diajMshc 
testing, improvement otself-roncept, 
reading “laboratories ,, feeding , de^ 
velopment activities- all me dismissed 
as potentially facile or glib. * j-b 
Jndespribing how teachers cmj team 
to be more, effective at thdr fob, 
however, the book is valuable. One. 
- teacher faces a massiye confficMn [fjjjj 
herSiobl over the approach^ Of the,. 

remedial and English. departments^ 
English jeaCher fights to keep a POPri 

reader out .of a ^ 

use audio tapes hjid yidepWpe in 

order to Share arid 

.standing of hoW work with.pdor Wad . 

-I.-; ii • ... j 


mylh of Ihe parish school, with Plum at 
the door oi every colter's son, was 
uutmoded, if indeed it ever existed, 
and replaced, especially in the larger 
towns, by n two-tier system of secon- 
dary education, an upper tier of en- 
duwed and more exclusive burgh 
schools for (he better-off middle class, 
and a lower tier of “higher grade" 
schools built up in the IRviJs, a decade 
or so before their English equivalents, 
on top of the primary hurgh and parish 
schools. The road to the university 
now lay through the portal of the 
secondary school. 

But, as Anderson's figures show, it 
was a wide gate, open to a wider range 
of society than the English or Con- 
tinental universities. At a time when 
the latter were admitting a mere 
handful of working-class sons and 


almost no daughters, at the Universi- 
ties uf Glasgow and Aberdeen in 
IHKd-t'J Id working- class sons mill 
daughters constituted from one in six 
tu one hi four of the students, a 
proportion not reached by the English 
universities until the mid-twcmicih 
century. Ihe "democratic myth" as 
expressed by u traditionalist in 1K54. 
that universities should be “available 
for all grades of society - for all ages - 
for all intellects - for all attainments", 
was perhaps closer to reality in Victo- 
rian Scotland than it is in England 
today. 

Harold Perkin 

Professor Perkin is director of the 
Centre for Social History at the Uni- 
versity of Lancaster. 
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school level, and to extend its use to 
the secondary school level thereby 
providing suitable education for the 
middle classes. The system of instruc- 
tion was naturally of interest to utilita- 
rian thinkers fas well as their prospec- 
tive middle-class clients) in that it 
-seemed to provide, as Bentham puts it, 
“unexampled cheapness of the instruc- 
tion in proportion to Its value”. One 
master could in this way teach hun- 
dreds of children, particularly if. by 
repeating the general idea of the 
panopticon prison, lie sat in the middle 
of the spider's web, watching every- 
thing that happened in the entire 
school spread round him. 

Bentham retired to his newly rented 
west country estate and started to write 


Chrestomathia, He had James Mill 
with him as his secretary and a con- 
tinuing example of the monitorial 
method of bistruotion before him In 
fee way that James Mill taught his 
eldest son, J. S. Mill. Latin every 
morning and expected him to pass it on 
to his sisters In the course of the day. 
Soon, in typical manner, bis thought 
and writing went far beyond the im- 
mediate purpose. A work which is in 
its essence just two tables, listing the 
syllabus and the advantages of the 
method of instruction, becomes (in 
this edition) something over 400 pages. 
The first hundred of these are notes on 
the tables but the rest are appendices 
having little to do either with the 
immediate project or even with educa- 

this year Bentham was Indeed led 
into some of his profoundest thought 
about the nature of language, reality, 
and logic. 'Little of this, though, 

,1 - /II wiflMlV 


appear is the Essay on Nomenclature 
and Classification which forms about 
half of the whole work. Taking the 
whole of knowledge as his province, 
Beptham attempts t o provide a natu- 

era can progress. ■ ' ■ 

Underpinning the work is a faith 
which becomes a firm conviction, a 
conviction that what poor readers need 
most is neither skills, training nor 
. counselling, but a model of what it is to 
behave like a skilled reader, and 
opportunities to practise that be- 
haviour. Thus, reading a story becom- 
es’ worthwhile when u is followed by 
the behaviours ,We often take for 
' granted, such as showing excitement, 

‘ feeling, a need to. tell ;others, reass«- 
sing our own moral positions In the 
light of those of the story, and so on. 

It Is when thpse ■ things begin to 
happen that Margaret Meek and her 
co-workets find themselves . able to 
break out of fee trajijng sessions of 

overt or private despair which somc‘ 

times characterize Individual support 
tettchingand begin to move in a;mort' 

positive vyay to help children take on 


ral, rather than a customary or tradi- 
tional, classification of it; and to 
propound the principles of clarifica- 
tion. In my opinion this provides a 
rather arid desert of neologisms in 
which the just mentioned short section 
on language and reality is a rare and 
welcome spring. One of the several 
ironies of this work is that although it 
proposes the replacement of a classical 
education by a scientific education, it 
then gives a classification of the scien- 
ces wnich virtually requires a classical 
education for its comprehension. For 
example, the “Inadequate term 
geometry” is meant to be replaced by 
“morph°scopic posology”, ethics be- 
comes the "lematoscopic pneumatoio- 
gy” and so on. Bentham envisages his 
Chrestomathlc pupils catechising each 
other on the use of scores of such 
terms; scarcely the substitute for clas- 
sical education supposedly desired by 
the middle classes. 

Education was obviously an impor- 
■ tant topic for people wishing to change 
society In the way that. the Bentiiamites 
wished to, and some of the principles 
embraced in this work, such as chang- 
ing “tasks” into “plav'Lhave general 
validity. However, tne desire to in- 
struct cheaply led to the original 
collected edition of Bentham’s works 
being published In double columns of 
tiny prim. Here, in the new collected 
edition, we have Chrestomathia res- 
tored to legibility, lightly and carefully 
edited, and with a useful short intro- 
duction. On the other hand, since the 
best text the editors had to work from 
was that of the previous' collected 
edition (edited by the enthusiastic, but 
also, for his time, notably careful, 
Southwood Smith), readers will not 
? find here material that is not in that 
edition. . ; , . . , . 

Ross Harrison 

Ross Harrison Is a fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

the role of a skilled reader. ’ 

Finally therefore, the book's 
strengths Ue not so much in the 
sensitive descriptions of children’s 
needs as in the devastatingly self- 
critical and fufi accounts of the proces- 
ses teachers go 1 through in striving, 10 
meet those needs. Achieving Literacy 
should find a central place on ln- 
servlce (and possibly pre-service) 
courses on reading. It Is deeply felt 
without being tendentious, and offers 
a counter-blow to thqpe >vho would 
argue that case-study data must neces- 
sarily be intrusive, distorted and essen- 
tially conservative. • ■ , . 


Cojii pwfeoil : r I 

Collh Hntrison is. lecturer in education' 
atNo'ttingham University and cdfibrpf 
the ‘ 'Journal of Research In Reading”. 
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Six years after Eugcn Weber's tantaliz- 
ing discussion of the slow and complex 
transformation of Peusnnts into 
Frrm ltnwn, the literature on ihe mod- 
ernization uf rural France during ihe 
nineteenth century has been enhanced 
substantially hy the appearance of 
Roger Price's masterly study. 

The origins of this work are rooted 
firmly in Price's earlier textbook on 
The Economic Modernization of 
France 1730-1880 (1975), which 

emphasized spatial variations in inter- 
nal transport systems and ways where- 
by these were improved in the 
nineteenth century. Building on these 
foundations , Dr Price has concen- 
trated on communications networks 
and agricultural market structures, 
rather than probing with ci|unl intensi- 
ty (he full sweep of psychological, 
social, cultural, political and economic 
factors intertwined in the concept of 
modernization. None Ihe less, his 
approach is interdisciplinary, with 
methods and data that are familiar to 
economists, geographers and sociolog- 
ists being incorporated, albeit with 
varying success. His real strength lies 
I in assembling evidence derived from 
painstaking scrutiny of a wealth of 
material in Parisian record offices 
(national archives, war archives, rail- 
way archives and the national library) 
and an enormous array of books and 
articles. Apart from two liny excep- 
tions, provincial archives arc not cited. 

The hook is divided into three major 
sections, dealing with food production 
and supply prior to railway construc- 
tion; subsistence crises, popular mis- 
ery and protest, and ways of alleviating 
conditions; and the impact of the 
ninctccnth-ccniury transport revolu- 
tion on agricultural production and 
marketing. The central chapters are 
the most original and convincing as. 
they highlight Ihe reactions of mer- 
chants, Tanners, miners and bakers in 
times of food crisis and the despera- 
tion expressed by fearful consumers on 
placards and through popular protest 
And disorder. The later chapters arc 
less successful, as it proves difficult to 
demonstrate the precise dynamic that 
linked changing transport systems to 
modifications in farm production. 

Despite Dr Price's labours we still 
know relatively little about how know- 
ledge of market demands was effec- 


tively diffused into the depths of Ihe 
countryside, how farming households 
perceived new opportunities and 
reacted to them, and which mechan- 
isms actually facilitated the trans- 
formation of peasant mentaiitis. Of 
course, Weber's synthesis illuminated 
some aspects, especially those relating 
to survival of tradition and archaism 
and continuity with the past, but the 
changing psychology and culture of 
French peasants ana merchants in the 
• decades between the Franco-Prussian 
War and the Great War still requires 
detailed attention. 

Dr Price is dearly uncomfortable . 
when dealing with statistics, and twice , 
uses the same form of words to warn 
against placing too much faith in them 
unless other forms of evidence confirm 
their message. But some might argue 
that hu then falls into just that trap, 
quoting untcstable national averages 
and falling to correct for territorial 
variations and differences in category 
definition between inquiries. Despite 
this however, he has produced a 
fascinating, Illuminating and attractive 
book which will inform and stimulate 
resenrehers and advanced students of, 
social and economic history and hislor- 
lcal geography. 

Hugh Clout 

Dr Clout is reader In geography at 
UnversUy College London. ' 

Two histories of institutions have been 
published; W. W. Grave's Fitzwllllam 
College » Cambridge is published by. Ihe 
college at £15.00 (available from Hef- 
, ferts j. Bookshop); Fottr . Centuries: 
'Editiburgk University Life 1583-4983, 

: edited bp, Gordon Donaldson, ispub- 
: lished by Edinburgh University Press 
iatflO.Qu. : 
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Seems 

logical 

Thinking, Problem Solving, Cognition 
by Richard, E. Mayer 
Freeman, £21. 95 and £11. 95 
1SBN07167 14*10 X and 1441 8 
Thinking and Reasoning: psychological 
approaches 

edited by Jonathan St B. T. Evans 
Rout ledge & Kegan Paul . £ 12.95 
ISBN 07100 94604 

Despite the similarities in tbeir titles, 
ihese two books epitomize the great 
divide between teaching methods in 
British and American universities. 

Moyer’s bonk sets out to cover 
everything that might be included in a 
cognition course. He describes many 
experiments, adding lust enough eva- 
luation to enable students to produce 
neat assignments, without confusing 
their minds by suggesting that there 
arc nny unresolvcaconflicts. The lack 
of an overall framework means that 
some lines of research with quite 
different implications are presented 
side by side without comment while 
other theoretical approaches are scat- 
tered throughout the book. To take 
just one example, imagery appears as. 
an aid for visualizing concepts in a 
chapter on induction learning; for 
solving transitive problems in a chap- 
ter on deductive reasoning: for car- 
rying out "mental rotations” of 
geometric figures in a chapter on 
mental chronometry; for understand- 
ing sentences to a chapter on schema 
theory; and, Anally, for testing mental 
ability in a chapter on intelligence. 
Nowhere is the general role of imagery 
in thinking discussed nor is there the 
slightest hint of the controversy about 
whether Images have any status as 
mental phenomena at all. 

The pages and index, of Mayer's 
book ara equally silent on other issues, 
such as the existence of logical compe- 
tence. the extent to which thinking is , 
conscious Or automatic, and the rele- 
vnnee of artificial intelligence. In typi- 
cally American style, the chapter on 
"creativity" training tells how children 
and students can be turned into better 
students by learning Co abandon intui- 
tions and feelings in favour of the 
conforming techniques which set high 
achievers on their way to the top of the 
educational system. 

The strength of Mayer's textbook Is 
its careful accounts of experimental 
teclmlauex and procedures, 90 often 
globed over, it not . positively dis~ ; 
tprted. ip secondary sources. By the 
end of the book the reader will have 
acquired a lot of detailed knowledge 
about thinking research but no feel for 
what all this research adds up to.- 
. ‘ Thinking and Reasoning, a collec- 
tion of readings edited by Jonathan 
cyan 5 . 1 $ a beautiful example of the 
English belief that the best way of 
teaching students is by exposing tnero 

Nonverbal 

behaviour 

; . Body Movement and 
Interpersonal Communication 
,by Peter E. Bui! 

' ’ prresettch into nouverbat • 

: r behaviouh social skills,; body move*: 
meats qnd interpersonal comtaUnUa- 
/ tion:ftas had a JOng history.' Darwin' 
wtqfe about the expression of emdr\ : 
. .ttttyi'itl rifen and animals: in 1872 ftnd 
: the; tOplfc’.WBS J popularized , sohte 100 : . 
i. yean lflie^by Desmond Morris. V. ■ 
X.Many British research^ gave made/, 
. .■slot of the experimental and theoretid- 

'' 1 ' il I- iL. 1 Vi I 11 - 1 V ’ 


to lecturers talking about their own 
specialisms. 

The first five chuptcrs in particular 
are like eavesdropping on a seminar 
held by Evans and his colleagues, all of 
whom know nil there is to ne known 
about a small number of reasoning 
problems. Readers who arc familiar 
with P. C. Wason’s four card, 246 and 
THOG problems, who know the ins 
and outs of syllogisms, disjunctive 
concepts and probability judgments, 
will find the contributions a fascinating 
rend; outsiders may wonder what it is 
all about. Other chapters include P. N. 
Johnson-Laird's 1982 Bartlett lecture 
on thinking as a skill and yet another 
useful account of the imagery con- 
troversy by John Richardson. In the 
final chapter Richard Byrne has some 
interesting points to make about what 
people say aloud as they work through 
problems, claiming that these verbal 
protocols are valuable, not as intro- 
spective explanations of thought pro- 
cesses, but tor the moment to moment 
detail they provide of a person’s be- 
haviour. 

The basic dilemma for a researcher 


in this area is that logic problems have 
one right answer which can be arrived 
at by correct inferential reasoning. But 
the abiding impression from the re- 
search is that there is no limit to the 
errors that people make. Tills has led 
the contributors to this volume to the 
conclusion that there is no such thing 
as a logical competence which will 
ensure correct reasoning on all occa- 
sions; instead psychologists should 
concentrate on the factors that deter- 
mine actual performance. Many inge- 
nious experiments have tried to lease 
out what types of thinking underlie 
errors and what makes some versions 
of problems with identical logical 
structures easier to solve. 

However, despite their strictures 
against the laws of thought reflecting 
the laws of logic, these researchers still 
cannot help thinking of reasoning tasks 
as involving basic tninklng processes. 
From the vantage point of complete 
insight into their own battery of prob- 
lems, it is hard to resist regarding 
people's erroneous solutions as evi- 
dence of faulty - if not illogical - 
reasoning. When Johnson-Laira prop- 


*1 • 
















A swutm of “gigantic” bees Is brought down by banging kitchen 
utensils (after Dorez, 1908). Taken from J. B. DeregowskPs Distortion 
in Artr the eye and the mind , published by Routledge & Kegan Paul at 
£25,00. (The original medieval miniaturist, according to Deregowski, 
bag drawn the bees large as they are the central element In the act of 
bringing down a swarm.) ' ' 


supported, amplified or negated by its 
nonverbal accompaniments! 

Dr Bull's tyook offers ah' evaluation 
of research on body movements by 
considering the various types Of in- 
formation conveyed by bodily cues. 
Body movement Is discussed not only „ 
in relation to emotion, speech ana 
differences between people but also in 1 
the context of liking, relationships and 
various specific social ; contexts like 
■psychotherapy Slid 'irtteryieWa.'- At all * 
: 8 tagcs the strengths and weaknesses of 
the methods and theoretical claims of 
various investigators:, are ■ carefully- - 
.assessed.; , v -. . i- -.-J- 
- The bobkiisi an extremely, scholarly 
ode, Careful analysis of concepts, • 
methods! Oujoriei and results is pro- ■- 
vided th roughout l and .flaWjs br 
weaknesses seem :io escape' the (iq- 
. thors critical and methctfUcal scrutiny 1 "■ 
The', frequent' .academic , ] udgrtients ■ 
made on the. .basis of, sucp analysis 
pcem Convincing and • authoritative' 


the book being read this way - but not 
by the audience for which it. was 
intended.. It. Is clearly meant as an 
addition to the advanced literature 
rather than as ad attempt to popula- 
rize. It successfully clothes, the naked 
ape in its academic robes and vest- 
ments. 

• Taken for what it is, then, the book 
must be judged a success. Its discus- 

consideration t<i individual differences 
. in the complement^ slulli of encod- 


tog.ediqtion (that is . 'showing whdtybu 
feel) and decoding behaviour (that is, 
working out what Other pebple feel). 
Undergraduate? might 1 model their 


training, marital counselling, fend most . 
* areas of foqntal health', The KeyjssUqJs 
. that nonverbal behaviour is nipt simply. 

; ; a luxurious piece of mime that 'runs 
parallel. to 'the verbid content 01 sopidl 


, 'behavidurr. rather. It is an essential 
• additional ' Ohannel through ‘ which 
■ many kfodsbf .socially sSgmficarii 


! scholarship "as she is spoke"; .y.'i ./ 
>'• To some readers, however / 1 suspc 
that this strength might also be seem 
•' a Wcakness.Ifk easy fo feel that foti 


work on . Its patient; 1 meticulous and 
well judged . style. Readers other than, 
th.fe academically adventurous; howev- 
er ;.wlU findit rather dry butneverthe- 
less dear and orderly. 1 • . 

" Study of nonverbal behaviour is 
onq that leads to practical benefits In 
many areas Of Ufc.lt Is an I'appUcable 1 ' ■ 

tppfc, This book' will be a useful 
sourcebook for all those who wish' tb. 
|es[rn about how. foe research is done 
and J the ’pitfalls they should avoid,'. ' | 


oses the manipulation of mental mod- 
els as the type of thinking involved in 
inferential reasoning, he is still left 
with the problem of why some people 
realize that constructing alternative 
mental models is necessary to deal with 
the more difficult syllogisms, while 
others do not. Even if we accept that 
inferential ability is based on con- 
structing mental models rather than on 
an appreciation of logical rules, some 
individuals still seem to have a lot more 
of it than others. 

It is perfectly admissable for some- 
one taking part in a general knowledge 
quiz to say that he does not know tne 
answer. Yet in one of these logical 
problem tasks it would be considered 
odd if a “contestant” gave a “don’t 
know” response. But can it be said that 
someone who has been trained in 
logic, or indeed has had the four card 
problem explained to them, faces the 
same problem as a novice? All the 
evidence quoted in this book goes to 
show that people are influenced by 
past experiences when tackling prob- 
lems, some of which may be helpful, 
some not. The real skill of the good 


Limits on 

linguistic 

options 

The Articulate Mammal: an 
Introduction to psycholinguistics 
(second edition) 
by Jean Aitchlson 
Hutchinson, £5,50 
ISBN 009 1509211 

Some books should not be revised. 
The first edition of Altchison’s The 
Articulate Mammal has won a good 
deal of admiration since it first 
appeared in 1976. It was clearly written 
and covered a wide range of important 
issues In both developmental and ex- 
perimental psycholinguistics in a 
reasonably accurate way. Some simpli- 
fications were inevitable, but the au- 
thor’s obvious pleasure in producing 
the book and her attempt to reach a 
wide and varied audience made these 
easy to forgive. 

In this second edition, Aitchlson has 
left well alone for the most part, but 
has added a few substantial sections; as 
well as numerous paragraphs and up- 
dated references throughout, the In- 
tention being to provide some indica- 
tion of what nas happened during the 
past seven or eight years. In order to 
evaluate the success of these revisions, 
it is necessary to take some stance on 
the nature of the most notable de- 
velopments in the field during the past 
decade. Inevitably, there is room for 
disagreement on such matters. 

From my perspective, the most 
important shift dunng recent years has 
been one which has firmly re-located 
linguistic theory at the centre of 
psycholinguist^ research. After the 
successes of the 1960s in applying 
concepts originating in transforma- 
tional linguistics to problems in lan- 
guage development and in the compre- 
hension ana storage of sentences, 
psycholinguistics became fragmented 
in the 1970s, with a loss of focus on 
major issues. This is hot to say that 
there was ho progress in this decade, 
but research often had a parochial air 
and . the wider significance of many 
results was often obscure. 

Although It would be an exaggera- 
tion to place all of the responsibility for 
this on the shoulders of tne linguists, I 
do feel thaV.tWs fragmentation was 
partially the : result 5f a failure by 
■ Chomsky , and others to clarify their 
.views on how linguistic theory might 
contribute td • psycholinguistic re- 
search. Starting about 1975, we find 
Ghofosky again explicitly discussing 
the rale of linguistics in the study of the 
human mind, and, since then, there 
has been, substantial clarification of 






tunuimiejuai -issues, in saywg 
, this, I am totally at odds with Aitchlson 
yrttq suggests that Chomsky’s propos- 
als on these matters "have become 
somewhat vaaner". On the contrary, I 
beUfeve Uiat bbth methodological and 
-substantive clarity have been achieved 
• in a Bumper. of ways . 1 - 
' become apparent that' 

. when Chomsky' talks about Ungiilstlcs 


problem-solver is deciding whni Tn!I 
of a problem he is fac?d W J ^ 

dX ng wtih^t Pr ° PriatCpr - du ^ 

people areso^ 

mystery. Is it due to the ability to LI 
in more complex relationships in the 
first place; is it due to better orgaZ. 
tion of long-term storage, leading to 
better retrieval; or is it dniiolt 
stramts on working memory while 
actually working on the problem? 
Whatever the explanation may turn 
out to be, the undoubted link between 
prior knowledge and problem-soM™ 
is demonstrated by the fact that two 
contributors to the Evans volume 
quote with approval Rumelhart’s 
statement that "understanding the 
problem and solving it is nearly the 
same thing”. 

Judith Greene 

Judith Greene is professor of psycholo- 
gy at the Open university. 


meat, inherited directly from be- 1 
h&viourism and indirectly from 
Wilhelm Wundt. Wundt, however, 
like Chomsky, was a methodological 
pluralist, firmly believing that some 
psychological questions, because of 
their complexity, could not be 
approached experimentally. Although 
tms is not exactly Chomsky’s position, 
he does insist that experimental data 
have no privileged status and that il has 
been a major Tailing of this centmy's 
psychology to assume otherwise. 

Secona, with the articulation of the 
notions of core grammar and modular- 
ity, and the view that languages, in the 
sense of what we speak and hear, are 
not constitutive of a natural kind, but 
are epiphenomena, resulting from the 
interaction of a number of cognitive 
modules of which the language module 
is only one, Chomsky has gone some 
way towards developing a view on the 
relationship between grammar and the 
comprehension and production of lan- 
guage. Of course, it will not be enough 
for many and , indeed, 1 would not wish 
to minimize the difficulties of filling in 
details, but in the recent formulations, 

I do discern more clues than in the J9fiJ -■ 

presentation, which still domlnites 
Aitchison's discussion. 

Contemporaneous with these de- 
velopments in Chomsky's ideas, < a 
possible to discern the beginnings ofa 
move away from the fragmentation m 
the 1970s. This is particularly inmto 
developmental studies, where here®: 
ing attention, both in conceptual aoa 
empirical work. Is being paid to learn- 
ability arid the logical problem of lan- 
guage acquisition. Much of this nas 
been stimulated by the pwamwr 
setting model of language develop; 
nient according to which the ciiiiqs 
innate language faculty makes avail- 
able only a small number of op_ uo ^. " 
the form of parameters to be fixed ny 
linguistic experience. Furthermore, 
some of these parameters may, « 
related by implication in that fixing 
the value of one of them mayautomaj- 
cally fix the values of others, thus 
reducing the necessity for large qua" 
ties .of complex lingujstic expe^en«_ 

Aitchison does make slight conjs 
with these issues, when discussing 
H. Matthei’s work on the comprenen 
sion of sentences including redproou 
nrnnmins. hut this work is not 
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his results. To be fair, itseemstome 
that Aitchison could probably not n 
written a book based on J”® 
edition of The Articulate 
which took adequate account 0 
issues I have mentioned here. S«a B 

with a model which assl^ ^ d 
dafoental roles to transformations 


systems of principles and leve 
representation, does not yield a « Pj® 
passage to the parameter 
approach. But ' without son *®j..| IlJ , 
treatment, the value of the upda 


ucmuiout, uig »»■ -■ — , t ,vr< 

becomes questionable. Speaking P*v 
aonally, I do not see the post-W 
primate research, admirably deseno ^ 
In a new. section by AilchiS ’ 
indicative of where psycholinguistics 

8 I would gather Aitchlson had tam'd 
her very real talents to a newmtroflu^ 
tlon than attempted to fix U P 
out-of-date one. : 


./.thom^ives'to, 
..Modem dqgn 
ptiinji; an'exp 


Martin Atkinson 
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f enerate numbers (hot were rubbish 
n many instances dangerous rubbish! 
because to the relatively untrained eye 
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Finite Element Primer 
by Bruce Irons and Nigel Shrive 
EUis Horwood: Wiley, 

£16.50 and £6. 50 
ISBN 0 85312 271 7 and 440 X 
Finite Elements: an Introduction 
for engineers 

byR.K.Livesley 
Cambridge University Press, 

£17.50 and £6.95 

ISBN 0 521 24314 9 and 28597 6 

Finite Elements for 

Electrical Engineers 

by P. P. Silvester and R. L. Ferrari 

Cambridge University Press, 

£20.00 and £7.95 
1SBN0521 25321 7and 27310 2 
Finite Elements and Approximation 
by 0. C. Zienklewlcz and K. Morgan 
Wiley, £9.50 
ISBN 0471 890898 
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they appeared to he plausible. Practis- 
ing engineers had tu know when 10 
trust their solutions and when to throw 
them away and try again. 

Irons and Shrive aim to provide a 
short-cut to wisdom by cataloguing 
failures as well as successes. Their 
book and that by Livcsley use analo- 
gies from structural analysis to explain 
and justify the various tricks and 
short-cuts that have been found to 
work. Their faith in the mathematical 
rather than the physical basis of the 
method is minimal and it follows that 


the applications of their books are 
therefore restricted. 

There is, however, a completely 
different (non-structural) sphere of 
applicability for the method. Viewed 
as a method of solving differential 
equations, finite elements have a con- 
siderably wider appeal. If the method 
is to be applied successfully to, say, 
petroleum reservoir simulation or 
computational aeronautical dynamics, 
it is essential that the true mathematic- 
al structure of the method is under- 
stood. 

Silvester and Ferrari have also pro- 
duced a book that details the non- 
structural applications of finite ele- 
ments, but it might be argued that it is 
even more specialized than that of 
Livesley. At the end of the first 
chapter, in the section suggesting 
further reading, they outline a very 
good case for tne introduction of more 
integrated engineering degree courses; 
they observe that while finite element 
textbooks written for structural en- 
gineers are more or less worthless in 
the hands of electrical engineering 


Several substantial engineering con- 
sultancy firms owe their very existence 
to the commercial viability of finite 


element packages that have taken in 
excess of two hundred man years to 


produce. Any authority with a bridge 
ora dam to construct seems to need a 
computer model before commiting 
themselves to the real thing. The 
disastrous failures of certain box girder 


bridges a few years ago provide 
graphic reinforcements of the need for 


extensive modelling before actual con- 
struction. 

Finite element models can be used in 
most areas of continuum mechanics. It 
does not matter whether the problem 
concerns solids or fluids: if the material 
is assumed continuous (unlike a bucket 
of sand), then its behaviour is gov- 
erned by differential equations, for 
example, the equation or continuity, 
the equilibrium of internal stresses, or 
^conservation of momentum. Fluids 
are noi (he only flows that are mod- 
elhd in terms of partial differential 
equations. Problems involving acous- 
tic or electromagnetic flux also fit into 
[he same general formulation, and it is 
frequently only the names of the 


Logic 

gates 


From Logic to Computers 
by P. J. Ttiewllsand B. N. T. Foxon 
Blackwell Scientific, £6.95 
ISBN 0632 01 1831 


frequently only the names of the 
variables that change. In general, the 


'Aiiauics inai change, in general, tne 
problem is easy to state ana it is known 
lhat a solution exists, but for one 
reason or another - complex shape, 
oormnear material properties - it is not 
PMable to determine the exact soiu- 
hofl explicitly. Finite element techni- 
are one very popular group of 
methods for obtaining approximate 
•piutlons to such differential equa- 
tions. They replace the differential 
equation by a large number (10,000 is 
unknown) of simple algebraic 
equations. The purpose of the finite 
element computer package is to auto- 
mate the setting up and solving of such 
systems. 

^^fflhtbemadcal approximation is 
to divide the domain of the problem 
«hLi m ■ ^“Overlapping elements 
mm then to make certain simplifying 
“sumptions about the form of the 
within each element. The 
uHalttonal approach to problems in 
!:^!f tura h mechanics is to view this 
mathematical partitioning of the prob- 
tanaa equivalent to a physical subdivi- 


puier engineering at an elementary 
level, this book by Thewlis and Foxon, 
both of whom are in the" school of 
mathematics, computing and statistics 
of Leicester Polytechnic, aims to intro- 
duce hardwnre and circuits aspects of 
computers and computing. As no spe- 
cialist knowledge of electronics or 
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dary schools, undergraduates in their 
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first year at polytechnics and universi 
ties, and for individuals interested in a 
basic introduction to the subject. 

The book begins with a very simple 


The book begins with a veiy simple 
introductory chapter to combinatorial 

Ml. I . J. a.Saa ifiklrk frtrm ikp 


students, it is nn greni leap luMi-p I rum 
Ihc basic differential equal inns nf one 
discipline in those of ihc other. 1 htv 
also pnim out lhai finite clement 
methods have hecn used to sulve 
potential problems for as lung as they 
have been used for structural prob- 
lems, although one unique contribu- 
tion of the structural engineers was the 
name "finite elements". 

The success of the method in 
structural analysis has been largely 
based on (he wisdom of the practition- 
ers concerned. If the same techniques 
are to be used in fluid dynamics, 
disaster beckons: fluids do not behave 
like structures and the apparent simi- 
larity of Ihc governing differential 
equations can Iced to a totally unwar- 
ranted over-reliance on defective in- 
tuition. Zienkiewicz and Morgan go a 
long way towards a more balanced 
approach for engineering undergradu- 
ates. They avoid an emphasis placed, 
in the other two books, on computa- 
tional simplifications based nn the 
behaviour of simple structures. Their 
treatment, however, is unlikely to 
satisfy a more mathematical read- 
ership, who may search in vain for 
convergence proofs and error analy- 
ses. On the other hand, the book will 
be useful for engineers seeking to 
extend themselves nnd their software 
beyond the well-trodden fields of 
structural analysis. 

Irons and Shrive adopt a highly 


As one of a new series designed (o 
cover different hardware and software 
aspects of computer science and com- 
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Boolean logic gates, which form the 
basic building-blocks of all present : dav 
digital systems, illustrating the princi- 
ples of logic AND, OR and NEGA- 
TION by simple mechanical switches 
which are either on (closed) or off 
(open). These concepts are then in- 
corporated in standard logic gate sym- 
bols, which are then used in the rest of 
the text. The notation or Boolean 
algebra to express combinatorial logic 
relationships Is also introduced, 
together with simple input/output 
tnithtable formats. 

■ Chapter two describes the pin-. 


-TT 7 vmcm 10 a physical suDOivi- 
1 ™ * D J*™* of small plates, slabs or 


L.- 01 small plates, siaos or 

gjjnw. The method of finite elements, 
wweyer, has a much wider appeal and 
* have to be restricted to 
«^foral applications. ■ 

Inn!. ■hmeiural mechanics prob- 
3w5 he S0 J atiqn «*u&ht is that which 
ihft T 8 tfl ® total potential energy of 
intern. : -'Thi* minimization for- 
dni. • ' as h variational prin- 
^'P, r °v*4e* an alternative formula- 
(oOlnlrt. 6 h)othod. Thus, it is possible 
xhnartr^ 1 * 5yigle Suite element appro- 
aS q approximate solution of 
imw,wj ron ^ equation, or as an 
en?SrS at0 nttofoiization of potential 
qr ra08t applications to fluid 


pressions for comomaronai 
a desirable procedure in order that a 
final circuit realization does not com 
tain an excessive number of logic 
gates. The Venn diagram, which is of 
minimal practical use, is first consi- 
dered, followed by the more useful 
Karnaugh map construction. It is •• 
pity! however, that the chapter fa spilt 
almost 50:50 between these wo 


^ * n many tirae-depen- 
mlnjP^biemg, no such variational 
r SSL exlsts and 80 ho 0 ^ 8 that 
• mSS!! r ** e, \ on the variational for- 


a unos 1 ju.ju uw, ------ - 

graphical representations, with poss- 


their own. Alio, there fat bo of 


jnethod, do riot provide a 


the limitations of 

when the number of mdependent bio- 
ary Input variables exceeds, say, four. 

The P following chapters proceed to 
'introduce the *00810 ■ structure of a 
coihputer system, initially in terms of 
, a cenlrat proc«- 


luxlhnuk. he staled dearly and un- 
ambiguously. 

The authors at tempi to impart (he 
essence of years of engineering experi- 
ence and expertise while assuming a 
readership with an almost total lack of 
mathematical sophistication combined 
with a substantial knowledge of en- 
gineering principles. This bouk is res- 
tricted to applications in structural 
analysis, and an attempt is made to link 
it with a specific computer package 
available from the authors. 

In complete contrast, Livcsley has 
tackled tne same area from a much 
more traditional viewpoint. Using the 
standard textbook approach, he has 
attempted, for engine ring undergradu- 
ates, to broaden Ihc scope of the 


applications to include fluid flow prob 
ems- One curious aspect of his hook 


individual approach to writing a text- 
book. They take considerable liberties 
with the English language and adopt a 
somewhat light-hearted approach. 
Although this would certainly enliven 
the presentation of lectures, it is 
inappropriate in a textbook. The de- 
tails omitted from a lecture for the sake 
of a brighter presentation must, in a 


Icnis. One curious aspect of his book, 
however, is the restriction of the study 
of iimc-dc pendent problems to two 
exercises. Surely, if the subject is 
worth including at all. il warrants a full 
chapter. 

It is possible to view the book by 
Silvester and Fmari not as a finite 
element text, but us n work on electro- 
magnetics in which the examples hap- 
pen to be solved by finite element 
methods. With a few exceptions, they 
formulaic the approximations viu 
variational principles, leading to a 
number of unnecessarily complicated 
examples for which the ualcrkin 
approach would have been more 
appropriate. 

One positive feature of this book is 
the Inclusion of integral equations. 
Many problems in potential theory can 
be formulated either as a differential 
equation over some region or as an 
integral equation defined only on the 
boundary. The integral formulation 
has many advantages, particularly for 


exterior problems such ns air flow past 
an aerofoil, magnetic field around a 



Late Classic (ad 550 to ad 800) jadeite mosaic Vessels from Tikai in 
Guatemala. From the fourth edluon of The Ancient Maya by Sylvanus 
G. Morley and George W. Bralnerd, revised by Robert J, Sharer and 
published by Stanford University Pres s at $28 .50. 


adder, comparator, decoding and 
other basic logic operations, and furth- 
er fundamentals then follow. Finally, 


rhe operation of a central processor 
unit (CPU), the transfer of data in and 
out of a CPU (interfacing), and the 
architecture. 


out of a CTU (interfacing), and the 
architecture, which integrates a com- 
plete system ns & microprocessor cir- 
cuit are discussed in individual chap- 


Natterjack 

sites 


Within Its limited 135 pages, this text 
cannot cover the material in any great 
depth. As such, therefore, it is an 
inadequate text for other than 
elementary student usage. The lack of 
any references or bibliography Is un- 
fortunate. The standard of exposition 
is very clear despite a certain degree of 
ambiguity in some paragraphs and the 

regrettably poor punctuation'. Minor 
errors in some Boolean expressions 
may also be noted, but this Is almost 
inevitable in a ^rst edition. 


The Natterjack Toad 
by Trevor J. C. Bee bee 
Oxford University Press, £9.95 
ISBN 0192177095 


Wildlife and Countryside-Act of 198! 


1.;. as. finite element 

V it .was soon found 

'DKarJnS? too'easy to generate. 

output.. Even 
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■different Jiiimbering systems; pmri 
logic! arrangements providing foil 


S . L. Hurst ' 

Si L. fiurst is senior jeetttrer In electric- 
al engineering at the Uriiversity of Bath. 


conductor or acoustic radiation from a 
vibrating body- In such problems, the 
houndary is finite but tlie domain of 
the differential formulation would be 
unbounded. 

Unfortunately, but not unreason- 
ably in view of the title, the presenta- 
tion here is based on electromagnetics 
and the alternative applications of the 
integral formulation are not men- 
tioned. More significant ly, the actual 
finite element solution of the integral 
equations is discussed only briefly. In 
otner applications the integral for- 
mulation, coupled with a finite ele- 
ment solution, is known as the bound- 
ary element method and so a little 
cross- referencing here would have 
been an advantage. 

Zienkiewicz and Morgan, in a much 
more complete text, have attempted to 

f rovidc a broad mathematical 
rumework for the finite element 
method. In so doing, they manage to 
embrace finite differences and a wide 


range of competing techniques. Basic 
methods arc introduced from a slightly 


methods arc introduced from a slightly 
unusual direction: in view of the 
vastness of the finite clement litera- 


ture, this is a positive asset. Particular- 
ly noteworthy is the chapter on 
vnrintionul principles, although sonic 
t»r the other chapters arc less success- 
ful. Taken as a whole, however, the 
book is a worthwhile addition tu any 
lihrary of finite element books. 


Richard Walt 


Richard Wait Is a senior lecturer in the 
department of statistics and com/juta- 
tional mathematics at the University of 
Liverpool. 


widespread, its loss would cause less 
impact on the country's ecology. 


However, this would be to deny inc 
particular anneal of the natterjack and 


particular appeal of the natterjack and 
the Importance of rarity per se in the 
conservation ethic. 

Dr Beebee, one of the leading 
authorities on British amphibia, con- 
vincingly attributes the natterjack's 
decline to loss of dune and heathland 
habitats, and he provides an excellent 
account of desirable rehabilitation 
measures, which arc already proving 
successful at several ?ites. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the habitat is no 
longer economically unimportant; 
there are serious conflicting pressures, 
especially afforestation and re- 
creational development. 

If the conservation effort is to re- 
ceive public support, a much larger 
proportion of the public must be made 
aware of the toad's existence and 
become concerned about its plight. 


Although this book goes a long way 
towards addressing tills problem, thcle 


is n dilemma. Increased awareness 
depends to a large extent upon the 
public's access to natterjack territory, 


public's access to natterjocK territory, 
which might conflict with conservation 
efforts. Herpetologists are under- 
standably preoccupied with the essen- 
tial first step or preservation, but 


standably preoccupied with the essen- 


conservntion is just as much concerned 
with benefit to people (and their 
appreciation of animals) as with sur- 
vlval of the animals themselves. 

Beebee sometimes gives the im- 


pression that the areas occupied by 
natterjacks should be preserved for the 


toads* sole benefit, talking gloomily 
about conflicts with horseriolng and 
golf courses. These interests, how- 
ever, are not necessarily opposed to 
those of the -conservationists* and. a 
policy of multiple usemlght resolve the 
problem. In fairness, Dr Beebee does 
make passing -reference to the plant 
and animal communities of which the 
natterjack forms a part, but he stops 
short of proposing a management plan 
which would cater for the integrated 
needs of herpetologists, other natural- 
ists, and the general public. 

In addition to the key chapter on 
conservation, this well-researched 
book includes Information drawn from 


the entire geographical range of the 
natterjack. Bach aspect of the toad's 
biology is considered, but only in so far 
as it digresses from the characteristic 
amphibian pattern. Under anatomy, 
for instance, .there Is no attempt to 
cover the general structure of- .the 


Anyone who. has seen this delightful 
Uttle animal will be distressed by the 
fact that in the first 75 years of this 


century the number of known natter- 
jack sites in Britain has declined from 
107 to a mere 20. Although the rtew 


for instance, .there Is no attempt to 
cover the general structure of- ,the 
skeleton, blood system, and so: oil. 


provides marginally better legal pro- 
tection than the 19?5 Act described In 


Pr Beebee’?. short book, the. natter- 


^ckrenioiris an endangered species In 


R4 % Oldham 


Also, as a contribution td the academic 
literature, the book *5 value is impaired 
,by the absence of reference citations in 
the text and by the. failure to include 
•Some reference sources in the bib-, 
jllpgraphy. , • ... '• •. 


befog the least important: being less 


?,i ^ " Oldham is senior ! lecturer tn ' 
ecology at Leicester 'Polytechnic. V . 
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Aubrey L DiJinunil, ilitcclur of ihe 
Inuiluie of Advanced Legal Sludie*. 
Univemiy i>f London . HE Mr Jnhn A. 
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Poland: Sir Antony Pari. GL'B. chair- 
man. Orion Insurance Cu; Prnfessor 
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nUL'KINfillAM UNIVERSITY: 
DLlri: Professor Willium N. Mcdlieoit . 
CHE. formerly Stevenson Professor ol 
lnlcm.il inn u I llisiory, University of 
lomlnn. 

DSC: Sir William Slmplantl. FCA, 
Hon FRCS, trustee of the Uernard 
Stinky Charitable PounUalinn. 
formerly chairman of BbclihOiiJ 
I lodge pic; Lord Harris of High Cross, 
general director of Institute of Econo- 
mic Affairs, trustee and honorary 
secretary of Wfncult Foundation. 

MA: Mr Alan Poole, president of the 
, University of Buckingham Drama 

HEmSt-WATT UNIVERSITY: DSc: 
Professor John Fr.uit Allen. FRS. pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy. University 
of St Andrews. I947-7K: Priifcuur 
Robin M. Hochstrosser. Blanchard pro- 
fessor of ehejnfslry. University of 'Penn- 
sylvania; Mr Charles Allen, assistant 
general manager. Ferranti pic: Mr Peter 
Carmichael, CBE. director of Small 
Business Division. Scnllish Develop- 
ment Agency; Mr David Simpson, pres- 
ident. Gould Corporation of Chicago: 
Professor Gordon Emanuel Cherry. 
f Professor of Urban and Regional Plan- 
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nina. University of Birmingham. 

DUtt: Sir Michael Hprries, OBE. MC. 
chairman. Royal Bank of Scotland. 
DUnW: Mr Tom Fleming, uefor. direc- 
tor. author and pool. 






Two drawings 
from an 
exhibition on 
the life and 
career of Sir 
Marc 
Isambard 
Brunei, on 
show at 
Brunei 
University 
until the 
beginning of 
February. 
The first 
picture shows 
work on the 
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. D, Dodge I ibs Even appointed 
ssor of journalism and head of Ihc 
e for foumatlsm studies al the City 
sishy 


ing piofessn 
made: Mr A. 

Professor T. 

ahd humanlliei); Professor J. Black 
lag. Dr P. Manning and Professor W. 
Metiers (music). 


Promotions 

ClTY^UNl VARSITY t Readerahlpai Dr 
X. S. Vlrdi (civil engineering]; Dr l: K. 


Rotherhithe; 
the second, n 
device for 
rasing large 
stones from 
the riverbed. • 


AnnnintmAntQ J - K - Uurlice (political theory and . and Race Relations at Unmet unl- 

n^fJUlUl.mOIMO institutions); R. G. Esionjphyiical versity, 

V,™ DMin i ; uMivvoeirir. ‘ i education and recreation - sn). Mr Llghlfool was also specialist 

LIVERPOOL UNJYERSlTYi Lae- Temporary lectureships! -lY.'l. Mar- adviser to the House of 'Commons 

lureshlMi Dr P. C. Turner (WoehemU- ihail (French); Dr hT J. C. Sealoy Select Committee on Education, Sri- 
•?)'. " r S-,. ^ , tl ? r S n -fc* (pure mathematics); K. A. Davies once and the Am. 

physical and Industrial chemistry^ Dr (srfUislIcs . and- , computalianal 

P. C. B. Page (organic chomlslry)', Dr mnlhemallcRl' D. n_ Fvana Hnwl; nr 


J. K. Curtice (political theory and . and Race Relation* at Brunei Unl- 
instilulions); R. G. Eston. (physical versity. 


education and 
Temporary lea 


Mr Ughlfoot was also specialist 
Mar- adviser to the House of Commons 


P C- B. Pop (wga.de ohomlstry) 1 . Dr roalbemalics); D. E. Evans (law); Dr 
S. M. Rees (pure mathematics); Dr A. T A. Kepyon (political theory and 
J. Wasaermann (pure malhc.malire]; institutions Y 

-Dr R, D. Diehl (physics); DfN* H. ^ . 

. Russell fhacmatplogy-cllnicalM Dr R. .. J 

E. Er Mcigh fmedicnl microbiology - DURHAM UNIVERSITY! Lfc- 

djnlcgl); Dr M. S,-McCbrndck fflo- tureiWpt Dr John E. L. Simmons 

[hJaaliryngology -cUnleal); Dr N- R. (onfitneerins]. Enzlncerinfl manaaeri 


Bninol University has appointed Dr 
Jean Millar to ihc post of director of. 


rrmri'fiTfif 


E. Er Mcigh CrncdTcfll microbiology- DURHAM UNIVERSITY! Lee- conllnuInRcducallon.DrMlllarfonner- 

umcni); Dr M. S,^cCoriruck foto- tureshlpi Dr John E. L. Simmons lywnrkcdforthe consulting firm of Peal 

nuDaliryngolqgy — cUnksal); Dr N- R. (angEncerina). Engineering manaaeri Marwick,, Mitchell and Company in the 

Killerlngham (phiumBoplogy nnd Iher- M . Honlgomery, FCIBS. Arid of organizational design and de- 

apeuilcs- sa); Dr J, N. Baxter (sufgery vcIopmenl° 

- clinical );Dr.D.C- M. Taylor Jphy- Mr Roben'Nind. academic mrelary 

slotogy); Dr J. W. Smalley Jdomal ‘ . . . to the University (JfShoffieid.has been 

I ■ ■ Bwelny (industrial slu- Mr Marlin Ltahtfeoi, a former nunag- anpoinldd rtgislrar of the Unlveraily of 

dies);DrK.E. Evans (inelallurgy and ing director qf Penguin Educa( ion, has< Liverpool. He succeeds Mr Herbert 

materials srience); Dr p. O. McCait- been appointed dlrtctor of Ihe new . Burcffnall, who retires on Seplombcr 

ney (metallurgy and materials science); Centre for (he Study of Community 3Q. 
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Grants 

BRISTOl. UNIVERSITY! Dr J. F. 
Ashmore, £26,421 from MKC (njic- 
romechanies and transduction in verte- 
brate lniir ccIJs}; Dr F. Cervcro, 
£22.734 from MRC fnhysiology and 
morphology of visceral uffcrcnl input 
to the thoracic spinal cord); Dr F. 
Cervcro. £15,667 from MRC (func- 
tional studies on projection of un- 
myelinated fibres to Ihe spinal cord]; 
Dr J. W, Flower. £30,555 from Mlnls- 
liy of Defence (turbulent and vortex 
flow interactions); Professor M. A. 
Epstein. £68.438 from Cancer Re- 
search Campaign (virus aetiology of 
human malignant disease); Professor 
M. A. Epstein, £49,830 from Cancer 
Research Campaign (marmoset breed- 
ing for studies on Ell virus vaccine); 
Professor R. C. N, Williamson, 
£21,600 from Cancer Research Cam- 
paign (adaptive hyperplasia and neo- 
plasia of intestinal tract); Professor F. 
jTBoume, £17.068 from Wellcome 
Trust (cell mediated immune mechan- 
ism in control of (elid heroes virus I 
infection); Mr N. J. McC. Morienscn, 
£13,713 from Cancer Research Cam- 
paign (cyloldnctic, hormonal and 


vitro invesiigaiiun of neu mc thndit 
TOrnea! nyoprexcrvailr,,,); Dr n ( 
Collingndge £33.606 from MKC (I 
lion of excitatory am j n „ atItl , ‘ 


»» A 1..-..IIIIJJ iciiowsmp), ProrcVJ.r 
M. A. Epstein. £32.932 from MRf 
(Epstcm-Barr virus vaccine); DrT G 
Cooper. £24,395 Irom MRC (effect V.f 
carmtinc analogues on camilinc irxnv 
port into epididymis and cpidrdi m ,i 
spermatozoa); Dr L. Hall Ci'U, 
from MRC (mammalian on nr 


mucin changes during gastric carci- 
nogenesis); Mr R. N. Baird, £46,750 
from Imperial Tobacco Ltd (research 
fellowship in vascular surgery); Profes- 
sor R. N. Dixon, £66,961 from SERC 
(two-photon and two-colour spectros- 
copy); Mr B. F. Day, Mr P. W. Fill and 
Dr R. R. Clements. £66.680 from 
SERC (modular simulation programs 
for thermal design of services uad 
buildings); Dr R. Y. Barrett, £66,688 
from SERC (high lift wing research); 
Dr J. J. Holbrook. £45.995Trom SERC 
(cryenzymology of dehydrogenase en- 
zymes); Dr D. J. Dinglcy, £44.050 
from SERC (electron back scattering 
in SEM); Dr D. V. Evans and Dr J. P. 
Davis, £43,295 from SERC (enhanced 
wave energy absorption); Dr M. S. O. 
Cullimore and Dr A. Blakcborough, 
£39,000 from SERC (wire fatigue and 
simulated strand bending); Professor 
A. R. Lang, £37,524 from SERC 
(electron microscopic x-ray topog- 
raphic nnd cathodoluminescence stu- 
dies of defects in diamonds); Dr N. L. 
Brown. £37,420 from SERC (cloning 
and characterisation of dittiial ox- 
idoreduclase genes); Dr G. Turner, 
£34,166 from SERC (mitochondrial 
ATP-synlhetasc proteolipid gene in 
Aspergillus Niduians); Dr r. M. 
Wood, £32,688 Tram SERC (bioche- 
mlcal basis of oxidations by Nilrosomas 
Europaea); DrG. W. Neilsan, £31,228 
from SERC. (structural studies of 
aqueous solutions); Dr B. L. GyorfTy, 
£28,566 from SERC (concentration 
fluctuations and ordering in metallic 
alltns); Dr J. W. Steeds, £26,01 1 from 
SERC (incommensurate phase to 


from MRC (mammalian gene structure 
regulation], Profcs C. Scrik. 
£2^, ^46 from MRC I abnormality ui 
salivary proteins in Siftarcns s )n - 
drome); Dr L. Hal], £3.715 fro m 
MRC (hormone-mediated transcrip- 
tional control of milk protein km 
expression); Professor J. R. a«npar,d 
Dr J. M. Williams, £IB,680from MRC 
(structural investigation of noknac- 
charidc materials from normal human 
gastric mucus); Professor B Matth- 
ews, £17,420 from MRC (mechanism, 
of trigeminal pain); Professor J. Mac- 
Millan, £84,190 from Agriculiurdl and 
Food Research Council (eibbcreliias 
and development processes); Profcsu.r 
B. K. Pollen and Dr T. 1. Nlchollj 
£28,878 from ARC (neural bans of the 
photoperiodlc release of gonat- 
rophins); Mr R. S. Forrest and Mr A 
S.Muric. £28,470 from SSRC (housing 
origins and destinations); Dr R. 
Bo lam, £376,975 from DBS (National 
Development Centre for School Man- 
agement Training); Dr S. Harris, 
£170,725 from Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food (urban carnivore 
research); Dr S. E. Long, £53,730 (rum 
Milk Marketing Board (oestrus detec- 
tion in dairy cows); Dr M. S. G. 
Cullimore, £28,835 from Transport 
and Road Research Laboratory (flexu- 
ral stiffness and fatigue tests on bitumi- 
nous mixes bonded to steel plates); Dr 
R. Scllin, £28,300 from Thames Water 
Authority (two-stage channels), Mr 
W. van dcr Eykcn, £23,217 from 
Department of Health mid Social 
Security (local authority day nurser- 
ies); Dr J. W. Steeds, £21,942 from 
Ministry of Defence (calhDdolu- 
minescencc of semi conductor inter- 
faces!; Mr T. Davies and DrS. Fenton, 
£20,620 from Manpower Services 
Commission (ethnic minorities and the 
YTS); Dr A. M. Jordan, £|9,807 from 
Overseas Development Administra- 


tion (evaluation of contact sexnhcr- 
omone for control of glossina in field]; 
Dr C. G. Wells, £17,415 from DES 


alpha-uranium BaMnF 4 and Neody- 
mium); Professor H. Gutfrcund, 
£22,201 from SERC (slopped flow 


calorimetry for study of reactions of 
muscle proteins); Dr R. Evans, 
£21,470 from SERC (welling transi- 
tions and absorption at solid-fluid and 
fluid-fluid internees); Professor D. H. 


(home and school influences on edun- 
ikhibI attainment); Mr J. BaJdarin, 
£14,203 from Ministry of Defence 
(fuzzy data base for command and 
control); Dr M. S. 0. Cullimore, 
£10,708 from Ministry of Defence 
(growth of cracks initialed by ferret- 
ing); Dr N. H. Pearce, f I0JD0 bw 
Health and Safely Executive (guidawc 
and Information sources); Professor I. 
A, Sliver. £52.789 from the Honeme 
Betting Levy Board (tendon mjunn); 
Professor P. Townsend. £45,0<W fmm • 
North Tyneside Health Authority (de- 
privation and health in two areas); Mr 
C. J. Ham. £19,886 from Mng Ed- 
ward's Hospital Fund, £5.000 d«b 
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Events 

“Support Tor the Arte: Recent Evi- 
dence (or the Value of Art fn Educa- 
tion”. Natfhe art section conference 
on art In education and society at the 
Montague Hotel, Montague Street. 
London WCli 

Speakers Include Keith Albarn, Dr ■ 
Pdula : AlbanVy 1 JUrimy_BoyW,’KeltH 1 
CHtchlow, Professor Rlchard Greg- : 
ory arid Professor JL Z. Young. : 
Details' nrohi' Mlssi P, ! Vincent. 
Froebel Collie,' RlHE, Grovc 
House, Roehatppton Lane, , London 
SWIS, Closing date: Janu ary . 19. 

The 19S3/1984 ‘Fawcett Lecture at , 
Bedford College wlll he delivered oh 


University 


January 24 by Dr Tessa Blackstohe, 
deputy education officer in the ILEA, 
on. the subject Mistresses, masters, 
Professors and Vice Chancellors: 
Prospects for Women in Education. 
The lecture will be held In Tiike Hall, 
Bedford College at 5.1$ pm and the 
principal, Professor Dorothy Wed- 
derhunt, wil t be In the chair. :: 

The 1984: Wolfson Lectures look at 
the question of Risfc: Mahmade 
Hazards to Man. The firAt in the series 
will be given on January 17 by Sir 
Hermann Bondi, KCB.FRS, chair- 
man of the Natural Environment 
Research Council, setting the issue In 
perspective. For hill details of the 
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remainingseven lectures, all of vv ^dj 
are held at the college on Tuesdays »i 
5 pm, contact Wolfson College o 
0865 56711. ^ 

An afternoon talk and discussion has 
been arranged by the Staff 
m?nt Unit, Manchester 
on February 2, 1984, to Shephe^ 
•House, Elizabeth Gaskell. Ha^ 
sage Road- Site, Manchester Ml 
OJA, entitled Open Learning 
Speakers will be given by Mf 
•Lewis, deputy dh«tor N|L. 
MARIS, and Mike Taylw- Furthfr 
information can be had froni M 
Abbott at the above address or on 

061-225 9054. - 

■ 1 1.50 Open Forum -WU 

OU midenu). Siudcnu Projc«* m 

1S.1B (jrirg for Older 1 People, Stall"* 8 tiaa *' 
(Pfi50:jHOg 3) 

l 6jS? ConrutYier DecWow- CoInu^le^ , A*** 
(PWt; P2«« BeH 


PrinWtf Matenab t u an d 0*4- 
7JJ6* The Fliri Year* of Lift- 1) 

<;i, ; ■: (Hei; Huiben^ and Who*. l“(l- p™ 

Friday January 20 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Applications are Invited for the following posies 
PROFESSOR: DEPARTMENT OF CURRICULUM STUDIES 
Afghanis must have postgraduate degrees In curriculum studies or should Have 
tratti Into the curriculum studies area with a sound aoclat sdonca postgraduate 

H ound. They should have laughl curriculum theory at postgraduate Java La and 
I have a wtda experience In curriculum development, preferably through active 
paitidpetan in project planning end evaluation at all levels ol the school system in 
Afaun tduots. They should have published research In curriculum development or 
rinM have pubSshsd in curriculum theory in general. 

LECTURE8HIPS/8ENIOR LECTURESHIPS; 

DEPARTMENT OF OBSTETRICS AND QYNAECOLOQY (2 posts) 

POST k Appficama must hold the MRCOQ or equivalent higher quelfflcetlon. 
Preference vril be given to candidate! who. In add ton to their specialist training, have 
■Variance In epUemtotogy. alaUslica or related Holds. It Is poeslbte that candidates 
MM a apeDfflo background In obstetrics but with a medcal statistical background 
rqbsconaldaied. 

POST B: Applicants must hold the MRCOQ or equivalent higher qualification. 
Cengri aa wffl ba expected to engage In clinical work and take part In research and 

LECTURESHI P/SENIOR LECTURESHIP: 

DEPARTMENT OF BIOCHEMISTRY 

i Mmcdll be given to a pernon with research and teaching experience In Nutrition, 

| Wnrii ofwr related biochemistry disciplines may be considered. The successful 
roftm nOuU be required to teach human nutrition to both medical and M.8c. Food 
Sdaret Budants and participate In research. ; 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP: 

DEPARTMENT OF ANAESTHETICS 

Ij8 Mccttetul oanddate would ba expected to provide a dlnlcal wnriee to the 
“wmty Hospital, to teach atudems, nurse*, and junior doctors and to conduct 
wwA AppBoaraa would be expected to have passed either the Diploma In 
““flWra or the Primary FFA- 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS/SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS: FACULTY OF SOCIAL STUDIES (2 posts) 

Wfcattana are invited from sultebty quaflBad person ^preferably with a doctorate, tor 
Fallowihlps tenable In the Faculty of Social Studies. Appointment would be 
wren years In Ihe Bret Instance. Intending appSoanta should write for Information on 
f*!Ate«h In progress In the ralevani departments within the Faculty (Centre for 


■™wjQl<W) belt} re submitting a research proposal. Preference wtu be given to 

JjJkARY SCALES 
(NonAMcal) . 

Grede II ZS8.B3S x 432-ZS14.266 

«a**r Grade ) Z$14,68a X 432-16,120 x 468-16,668 x 480- ZS 1 6,540 

j™ Ledurer ZS17.028 x 480-Z31B.428 

Z$1 0,462 x 612-20,878 * B40-ZS23.1B8 


Gntdei n - Z*14,68a x 432-1B,120 x 4B8-I6388 x 480-2517^08 

Grade I 2S1 7.9B8 X 48O-Z$1B.B06 

rj* Laflyrer . • 2520,100 x 600-22^00 x 604-ZS23.004 

«fw., 

Qra * > 2*7,718 x 480-259,636 " 

Fplow GradB I Z511.IB0 x 604-2*13.178 
r™^*aaroh. Fellow 2512,386 x 488-2516.672 

on above eoatee according to qualfloatfons end experience. 

OF SERVICE: Both permanem and ahort-term contracts are offered. 


wBh an Intiial contract period ol two yearn. 8hort-lam eontraolB may, In 
“•«, be. extended. . 

SMSf!32L5 ,, P ,|oMor,, flMi’fl Wl pareon* 1 partlculara (Including ton name, (tee 
IK-?*?. 1 ***. ataJ.qwlifloaBone, emptoyment and experience, present Betery.dsta 


THE CHINESE UNIVEHSITY OF HONG KONG 

Part-time Degree Programmes 

Applications are invited (or Ihe following posts: 

1. Reader In General Business Management & Personno) 
Management (ref. 73/509/2/83) - The appointee will be required to 
teach Business Policy, Strategy Management end other 
management courses. Applicants should have a higher degree 
(preferably a Ph.D. or D.B.A.) In Business Administration with 
substantial teaching and research experience In relevant academic 
areas. 

2. Lecturer/Asstetant Leclurer in General Business Management & 
Personnel Management (ref. 74/509/2/83) - The appointee will be 
required to teach courses in the areas of Operations and Production 
Management and Quantitative Methods or in the areas of 
Behavioural Sciences for Management, Organizational Behaviour 
and Organization and Management Theory. Applicants should have 
a higher degree (preferably a Ph.D. or D.B.A.) in a relevant field with 
appropriate university teaching and/or research experience. 

‘ Appointees may be required to teach/work In the evenings and In 
the summer term. 

Date of assumption of duty: 1st August 1984. 

Annual Salary 

Reader: HK$220, 320-292, 740 by 8 Increments 

Lecturer: HK$135,780-154,140 by 2 Increments BAR 

HK$1 83,280-227,1 00 by 7 increments 
Assistant Lecturer: HK$99,0B0-1 26,800 by 3 increments 
Exchange rate approximately: US$1 = HK$7.8, El *= HK$12. 
Starling salary and grade will depend on queliilcatlonB end 
experience. 

Conditions of service: Benefits include sick leave, vaoation leave, 
long leave with pay, superannuation (University 159b, appointee 
5%), medloal benefits, education allowance for children and housing 
allowance lor those whose annual salary Is HK$1 44,980 or above, 
and lor appointees on overseas terms, passage lor themselves and 
their dependants as well. 

Application procedure: Applications should be made out In 
duplicate, giving full particulars, experience and the names and 
addresses of 3 persons to whom reference may be made, and sent 
tooather with copies of certlffoatas/dlplomas/testlmonlats and recent 
■ - “ """ University of 




Associate Professor 
in Computer Integrated 
Manufacture 

The lively teaching and research actlvllie? of the 
School of Production Studies demand another 
senior member of the team who will make 
significant contributions to the work of the School. 
For this new style ol appointment we are seeking 
candidates who believe they have the potential for 
. promotion to a Professorship within the five years of 
the appointment. Applicants should be tn the age 
range iate-20's to mld-30's and be able to 
demonstrate a high level of academic attainment 
and practical achievement. For the right person, a 
salary of up to £1 5,000 p.a. can be offered. 

For further Information about this appointment 
telephone Prolessor B; B. Hundy on Bedford (0234) 
752754 or Write to: The Personnel Department, 
Cranfleld Institute of Technology, Cranfield, Bedford 
MK43 0AL. 


m i ! _ro jlhij 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
Armldale, NSW 2351, Australia 

Vice-Chancellor 

The University la proceeding to Ihe appointment ol a 
Vice-Chancellor to replace Professor R. C. Gates, who will ba 
retiring late In 19B4. 

The Chancellor will welcome enquiries Irom persons who 
may wish to consider applying for the position. 

Letters should reach the Chancellor, under confidential cover, 
by 15th February, 1984. 

T. C. Lamble 

naanai Registrar 


UNIVERSITY 

N OF BRADFORD 



CHAIR IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 1 


Application* are Invited tor the above post 

Further partfcutars from Mr (. M. Sanderson, ReflCafrarend Secretary, 
University of Bradford, Richmond Road, Bradford, West Yorkshfre 
BD7 1DP. Ctodng data for receipt ol applications 10th February, 1B84. 


University of London 

Chair of Agricultural 
Economics at Wye College 

The Senate invite applications for the above Chair within Uie 
Department of Agricultural Economics, with- special 
responsibility for the Agricultural Policy Unit. 

Applications (10 copies) should be submitted to the Academic 
Registrar (THES), University of London, Male! Street, London 
WC1E 7HU, Irom whom further particulars should first be 
obtained. 

Closing date for receipt of applicators is 29 February 19B4. 

(14016) 


University of Wales 

SAINT DAVID'S UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LAMPETER . 

DEPUTY REGISTRAR 

Applications ora tovried kx the poalof Deputy FtegWiai ohlie Cotago toemmenoa 
on lal Baptembar, 1 684. Ilia Deputy Rastaiiw will ba raaponelbb to the fiBQfetraf * 
Secretary lor Bw academia adminlauatton ol lha Coilago. Applcente should have 
several years of relevant experience in a Unive rally or ettiffer Inal II id on. 

Salary: Grade ill £13AtS-C1 6,925 of AdmMatralive Staff Seals, will) USS 

Membership. 

Further paithulara and application form m*y ba obtalnad from the Secretary, 
Saint Davtfa Unlveraily Coltepe, Lampeter, Dyfed 8A4B 7ED. 

Forms mult be returned by 13th February, 1B84. (14022) 


mm 
















Universities continued 


AUSTRALIA, 


Application ire Invited to* the 
rot /awing poet* for which 
enpIkeiKiita cfoeo on the dates 
shown. SALARIES (unless otherwfee 
elated) are ea lot lows: Prafasaor 
SA4S.H7; Senior Leelurer 1*31,390- 
1*38,585; Lecturer |A21,3M- 
3A30.734. Further delella and 

K l cell on procedure may he 
lead from the Aaiodedon of 
Commonwailth Unhreralllai (Appts), 
SB Gordon Square, London WC1H0PF 
untaaa bmUcmIoiu an Invited One I 
to the Un toralty. 


LECTURER IN LAW 
(A1453)(Tenurable) 

t !«midl'rA4 lhr 

will I'tirijuirrJioicii.h 
in lhr pi imic I iw ind( vimrc uiafl i * iit.i > 

j| bi -I h un Jt J f lu d u ju a n J f. >.ljl j Im-i'e 

ki c I. an J u II I K- ( > |m.ie< 1 )• ■ [un ici jmi « < n 

Mfikhiifi'ilici 

ll n I In, »,*■:> r ■ 'k» ludHourif r »im:n 
iDappli li-ic.wiia<.iiii-'nffti ■pfnirnncni 
In inpiniLulJf. Kirer-iMc •ca.leiniC 
pviliimt 

IMJefM'HuJI-iiine Irnuwii irnureNc 
j> j Jin ii.' n|>[k, niioitnn h j vi ihrcproRunll) 
Cite L-j*e wii huul p j y un ■ (Mlf-liine hw 
('■> j iprtilit pvi icd fl up ii • len jeer m hr ,» 
ihntiiirKuaitr-jrihc tjiroftniblrin 

Furtikr lafoneuka xboui ihc Qcncril 


fundiii'jiuiir.ill appuiBlmrnli mjjttc 
I'l'Emncd Irvin Itiel ’ciuiniH.) M in afcrc-l i lie 
(Inlvcrui*. 


[ University of Queans land 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN FINE 
ARTS (TENURABLE) 

Appllcanit ihmM ru tv iiliulnlv rineui'c n 
Dnar-uiiipt-jnliaililliiniiliii SIpnfh*ni 
I'lpcikncH irquutd in ihauaniuiptifaii 
lihti wy Hi lhr icllm y kwl. A Jmlrlinaiite 

■billlr anurjhc an ■dvaniugi- Pic Tc rent i 


nlllbe f hi ll hi imlldjilstiilh tuiLpivunil 
In Hlilmiui Aiihiicviinr. Hcnaiuuwr. 

1 nrnliLiil Tmluivan J AutluNaB Ail 


LECTURER IN 

FRENCH 

(TENURABLE) 

I lighcr dejute In apptlrd I iPf uigu uudl n or 
tqiifiilcm Eiihixciifiiitiich 
Hr m jmiiatol intcrei i in iaivuiiihc 
fuigu ice reich liu and funtfliriiy trill 
SOA Vran b u (k4og» dr Jra ble. the 
appiHalNmuil benpiblcuf infra DuciitIv 
and n irirci ly i h g Fkiw/i and ihe Enjllrii 
linjimgn. 

SRhaiiy l<M4. 

Unlvsrsily of Sydney 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
PATHOLOGY 

ApH kaihnu •Nlnvnrd frarapuhuiri with 
red id able mcthcal quaUflctbilam and 
> unable poi qpa ihaia iialnlng loraKti and 
ondwtrcuiucli la Pathology. Ptcfm&n 
«IU beelvanlolfiins villi WaWdegic n In a 
fold related U|wMo«r. Toe Dcianntni 
cnaductfcounuilorMikdgnMlnllui Funlilct 
of Mad W*t. DcbUuiV nod Sctaneg. 

I '■!’ ASjSS pT* ° 

Appotnimeiiii loiocluraihlpi'Senfui 
I I^UurgihlpiarruiuallypixbaUvnaiyror 
ihrcu jxanand ihc Unlit nily rrtrrvn lie 
rifhf nullu cvuatilw jlh anvaMnijniTiwal 
fai NiMKinlorothei ramoa*. finuulriei 
ubuti! I ruutll ny urd liirn mil ilhmlJ lie 
directed to Prole nor I ). A . C«tliero ( .Haiti 
af rile I lepnrira im of Pul huhipy. 

Equal rnplayBKnloppailuBllf h 
Ufllranliyiwllu 
J February 19M. 


The University of Adelaide 

LECTURER IN LAW 
(Al 474) (Tenurablo) 

IwCnutciMI 


ine».The»utr«vi|ul 

—•^..wfkKenrecicduJjunlopittili 1 
reKirehucibldci. 


AppUcaikna, to dapfloiu, qumlinp 

■pprbipniiBicIcrrncerurihci and gnmflull 
iwiipfiii pal iliulirs I in eluding .Tift; nihipl. 
(JcliKi til aia Je nu f quitilicail um and numei 
krai uddre tti nf ibiur rc fair c « . ihnUd rcuh 
ihiPerbnnnLlMupugcrofrbe L'nn trii,nl 
AdclaiblB.nPU B»« WS A JbIj idr . Smith 
Au.lr uLa «UI I Fete I I IN IV Alt A AM Id I >. 
rut tiler than Jv hhuerv /Ml. 

Tltc 1/niieftFy rewnei H ie i iyhi ml M 
m»kc in upp.bi|irir. ni hi «|ij'.nnl hi 
inulitkin 


Jamas Cook University of 
North Queensfand 

PROFESSOR OF 
PHYSICS 

(lit'i|ipuLnlcEftillafuihc lltaduf Ihc 
Pcpjiireu'ni cll'hyiln. The poi/iliinii 
an ir»b la Ti ' Ikiul ng ihc rel I nriiinl nf ihc 
Fiiundaiian Piorniur of Phyiln. Prnfeurr 
I.F. Ward. 

1 he UiUvereilywIihei indevehiplis 
biTcreuim pbyikal nrca e oi laphv and'or 
aicinwoti]|Cv. Accordiagly.il icckiio 
appodm apuiwut wlihapenipnatr higher 
dsgiccqupllfbcat torn and nprui en record of 
icbcerrhind public i lion In ahhurcr bnlhof 
ihnefieldi. 

I Mnrrh FMA 


LECTURER IN 
LANGUAGE ARTS 

Bohoolof Kdweifon 
F ultawni ihcarealgajniilon of lhr former 
TinriuviftcCiilloag af Advanced Education 
*1 lb the Uoiieuiiy. iho CViuncll hm 
cuab Hilled b nca-Jrtonl of Educi lion wnh 
eircctriun | July iWi.oUcb hiingi 
lugei her all ihe Untiunli y i I n icrnm and 

- - ] j 0I1 _ 




wuhm the new Depanmeni of Craniic end 
Ex; remlie Siudlciln Edacai Eon. 

ApplcartMihuuliliumeifly have in 
arennprlaH htobcrdcgrec (jncrcrablya 
(uKlumlc) wllfi spcdaTtil qusliflciiloni In ■ 
laitguapi theory andpihnury Rhoul 
lanEuaBBarticurfcuinndcvelopineiii A 
iltweuieither’i cenlBraieand accceuhil 
MudifogcaoLTlmB. eipctlaUy Inpriniiy 
uhnoli. are evwnllot. Trie anxrfiiicainatn 
RsddngaHrunliineni«nibaiiitheHaaaDf . 
I u>ttiupiiiev>lo|aTKiit.luga*ia hi learning 
Mraiy.ond Frtmai* lugungeum 
cunk'iilum in i Ji c i. The ipyioliiKr wiUbv 
upcctedtiiurtJi.'iiakcippft'inrlaluri.-wurth 
ordeiilonBi e»u BkUviim wuhln hlWJieranea 
■ifirrcIaUiuilhin 
III February IHM. 


Monash University 
Melbourne 

CONTINUING 
LECTURER ■ ■ 

Department of PotHJci 
Ap^foinnaliolild have BMiuMbackgrau nd ' 
,1 b empirical poll deal ldo a M m 0 bo picpur-ii 
to hub la BTraai^KhranolhkHliaclalatv. 
ifkilii Ra1Miiretan.il 


fhc Reghiru. MoMihUnlveriiiy.Cliyiqn. 


Am,: 



AppflcaVona are (nvlled tor the above post, 

Further particulars from Mr L M. Sanderson, Registrar and 
Secretary, University of Bradford, Richmond Road, Bradford, 
Weal Yorkshire BD7 1DP. Closing dale for receipt of applications 
29th February, 19S4. . (140211 


, GMvereUy of Bath . : ; 

* •• AafitQTAMtP *• 


ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY 


ku-iijht vnihiii.pvi.-ll 
1 ul f-mnmiucilin L'nii 


CHAIR OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

The lie pii'mcnl r '< Ad irJ nitiralli e bludm 
*1 .hv 1 [>• jpf> •! ni j Pi" r«* ,4, i > n 
Admiiii'iriiiun 1 here » hi pit wni »t hm 
hdJby Pixfoiu'i P T FiiiRui.khutf 
Infert ii i tie in mukcnna Teaihlny and 
rc warihMiprm #HI *ul munli be iglaredlu 

Ihc M^sicl f'l Admlnnt i jIi.hi piugum. 

nhikhprundei iiudi*<diri:(icdi»buih 
hmin. ' 1 an J nuM>e iMvr nunig.inenl anJ 
Hi cuculivc ugi rlupiMni iuliih 
A rpliCdnuihuuldipi-ilIy iheircatnol 
ic ji hi n^ and i ncirdi In whlcli they lie 

* " IViUjnnjbr.ui ihe Dc [uiimant and Hi 

P iL'irammu he Jut iled t.i Piofciwr P T 
iuHny 

Supci jnn j ji mn. iraii.1 and removal 
iHukiuiff.imd icmruraiy homing 
■iilirenw 

10111 . 1 I ie .et\ci ihe right lomnXr no 
ippoinimentor luappiilnt hy Invitation at 
inyungv 

(7 Kehniai) IWI 


Macquane University 
Sydney 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

(S yeara fixed term ippetnlmenl) 
Bohool of Behavioural Solenoei 
ftlici|K(icdiliiiihciuc«enfulapplkanl 
will be nbk in ihIoo upthc appointment by 
mld-IW. 

The Uuiiciriiy biceklega permn ®tih 
ciuhNihcd field ckpeheiKf and iMUly. 
cooun h mere uni riuciic ecu In 
undeinaduato leeching andcouru 
KKndlnuilon. 

Aninwreii tnaiudmufucliland 
ecru male Irani fomudio n ta the Third World 
would be an edvneiagc. Teaching and 
rckciiehbvmambenufiulflilncreuln||ly 
cunMiiKOwlIhlopIciln ihe field. 

The tedonal IniereiiiurihcdJvipDnt' 
Include Auilralla. Ihc Pacific, Soul been 
Ada, Suoih Aria. Ihe Medbenaocan and lha 
Caribbean; ta ndldiln wlih a definin' 
Intcicu incumparailvc regional analyilimiy 
be uncdally to nriderad 
24Fcbf any m*. 


The University of Western 

Australia 

Perth 

LECTURER 
(TENUREDjIN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Depart merit of Comp u ter 8ol«no* 

Foil ivi II 1 W 0 from Ul tuna I WM . The 
dapmiinem'ttaiieraiulia hi iho central area 
olc«apul(iKiBiica: piogruunlng. 
Ungu.i t sj.iemnmla.FiperiaBy ifieaoktf 
onui (rfanniohll Bad logic pcogri mini do, 
.With ikcH new powkiu woVmnid ehhm, lo 

coniolldaUDurciirretiihiMmiiaraipnd 1 
nur atlUhlei and appHconu «dth Inteieili h 
any etrem nf cumpurer vt ence (Indudlng lhr 
cenmf ureai referred ro abatOare Inntcd ro 
apply. 

For die loclurcihlp a FhDhiought. 
ahhoughippilnntinoiHiqivBUfled truiulih 
re leva rtt caporliinca (kill ba could eted. 
BcMHliliKfudfljtipn ranou alloc, fimw 


Pen! for ippolnte* and fully dopendani 
family. rBmovabeUowancc.iliKtyiei re. long 
nervtee lean and haulag loan wha me. 
Cbiididoniof yppointirwnt will be iperifled 
In .... 

□udeuamulidfihliiKlvonlnmeiii 


M din advert bred nee 
ere tied lecnnoahlp. Cind Main fonl|ii 
who «Wi w bocomkiored forboih podl 
■re liked lo wri te taunodlitoly |o uy ao. 

AppUoito M ta duplke w wiling lull 
penonal paiikuhre.queliriMilouind 
etfMrtonce arid ihe wuneaandaddronwof 
tinea it fo reel ihoidd rench the Sum 
ameex. Unluonity of W««em Atuii 
Nedtamh. Weiurn Aatinlla 6009 by 
44 Mnary 1964. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF BRADFORD 
MANAGEMENT 
CENTRE 



• Builneea Policy. ’ 

• R nance, 

• hbrhetlng. . 

• Produclfon MMiagemert. 
Candid atee should posseu 


ill.- " , . 



Victori^ Uiiivevsl^y -Of > \ : 

V • . Ne^v Zealand- 
POSTDOCTOHAt; • 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Victor til UntVorelty of' 

,nv ^, e app '^: ‘ 

Cnemleltlvt". ivCurbohyUreitv:: 

Asp m aor ooyclp i Strel Heel •. 
rluo comp quit tie t-. ' • • i. 

pnyelcej - Canu fenced ■ in«t-,' 
.tor,^ j ^opophye|ca, nueienr |. 

.HieiorvV'- ‘ UFbfeq „ SoVon-' , 

taontnr! -Cantu ry; Knglend.- , 





rftn'e'ci* 1 *! ' 

-1 .■ oF 

... ..’r 


irsonnoT 


qvotaji*ferer o 90 * No, ;. . 

ii v.r' 


! Kietory-of. CrJuia: 

, Mfethfenlhtlaei.. .i- 1 

inomnhcgi Lunouerifta ,c Ritoj: 

S»»nif7jl>rtw,eulih. Unjveijel^ • 
tyatlve Aaelitunt ^ LApnolnt»;i. 


AppUcaUdnloirtHehdliirilwr 


' pe^lam(HHiMAAJ4/TH)|roriitfio 
• PefeowelSwetoff.UnM^rt . : 
8(adford,WMYofM]VeB071DP. 

1 CtoatnfldWnwap. ■ J . • 


Appointments 

:Wantcd 


5 m LOUGHBOROUGH 
f | UNIVERSITY OF 
^ TECHNOLOGY 

CHAIR OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES 

The University Invites applications 
for a Chair of Modem Languages 
in ihc Depanment or European 
Studies. The successful candidate 
will be expected to have proven 
teaching and research records in 
French and/or German studies. 
The post carries the responsibility 
of supervising and developing 
language teaching and lu 
methodology at oath under- 
graduate and postgraduate level. 
Salary within the professorial range 
(minimum £17,275 per annum). 
Farther particulars and application 
forms from the Registrar, 
Loughborough University of 
Technology. Closing dale for 
applications 29th February 1984. 


Loughborough 


Leicestershire 

(10453) 



Department of 
Social Statistics 

Applications are Invited for the 
post of 

LECTURER 

ki the Department of 8odal 
Statistics. Candidates should have 
a good knowledge of statistical 
theory together with an Interest hi 
applications to the social adenoee. 
8 alary scale:- £7,190 £460 (16) 
to £14,126 per annum. 

The Initial salary will depend on 
qualldoattona and experience. 
Further partlouiara may be 
obtained from D. A. 8. Copland, 
Untaaralty of Southampton, 
Southampton 809 6NH to whom 
applications (7 copies from UK 
candidates) should bo tent not 
liter than 1st Maroh, 1084, 
quoting reference 1B4/A. 


The University 
of Leeds 
Department of 
Fine Art 

CHAIR OF 
FINE ART 

Applications ant Invited for the Chair of 
Fine Art The successful appScant villi 1 
have an imsraal In bolh the History oi Art 
and Studto Praobca, even though tw/aha 
may be primarily an art historian or 
pfeettfomr In art. The salary wtU be 
with In the. professorial range, minimum 
£17.275 e year. 

Applications (two coplea) atfrtlng age,' 
qualifications and experience end 
naming throe referees should reach 
The Registrar, .The .University, Leeds 
LBS 9JT, United Kingdom, not later 
than 23rd -Harsh, 1BB4, quoting 
reference number 4/B/QO. Appiloente 
from ovpreeaa may apply In the first 
Instance by oeble, .naming throe 
rafertaa, preferably In the Untied 
Kingdom. . . M ^ 


University College 
London 
and 

Matthey RuBtenbur 
• . Refiners (UK) Ltd 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 


ay?; 





; i ; m[U1 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPFI aEMENT » | w 

** IB ®* University of 

Glasgow 

m UNIVERSITY OF 
W KCHNOWGY 

LIBRARY engineering 

RESEARCH 

r c P r v V s^h sc “- 

FELLOW or RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT in the 
University's Centre for 
Library and Information 


University's Centre for 
Library and Information 
Management. The work of the 
Centre covers a broad range of 
research in academic, public 
and special libraries. 

Salary on scales £7,190- 
£11,615 or £6,310-18,530 
respectively. Further details 
and application forms from 
Paul Johnson, Establishment 
Officer, ref. 84/2 LS. 
Loughborough Leicestershire 


University of Salford 

George Ramage 
Chair in 
Organic 
Chemistry 

Applications are Invited for the 
George Ramage Chair In Organic 
Chemistry. Tno Department of 
Chemistry and Applied Chemistry 
has a vary active research 
programme Including that in 
Organic Chemistry. Funds era also 
available lo appoint a Lecturer in the 
Organic Section. 

Salary within the Proleasorial 
range and not lass than £17,276 p.a. 

Letters of application should be 
received by the Registrar, 
University of Salford, Salford MB 
4WT from whom further particulars 
may be obtained by 3rd February 
1984. Please quote reference no. 
CH/287/THES. 


The University of 
Leeds 

'Department of Ornanlc 
Chemistry 

"SYSTEMS 

MANAGER” 

Applications are Invited 
for an experienced person 
to maniqn the datebaea In 
the LHASA propram being 
carried out in the Wolreon 
CADOS Unit In the, Db- 

E art men t, Thie work le 
elna undertaken in col- 
laboration with LHASA 
II. K. (LHASA U.K. le a 
non-profit making consor- 
tium comprising the Unl- 
varalty of Leeds and load- 
ing pharmaceutical and 
aarochemical companion In 
the U.K. to develop the 
riatnbano for a program for 
computer-aided design of 
organic synthesis). The 
Appointee will co-ordlnete 
those activities and help In 
the provlalon of a bureau 
eervicB to ueare. 

Appiloente should pos- 
sess a Ph.D. or equivalent 
qualification. a good 
knowledge of synthetic 
organic chemistry, an In- 
terest In computers In che- 
mistry and tne ability to 
work with people. 

The appointment will he 
for- a fixed term or one 

r ear. It. la hoped that 
urther funding may be- 
come available Trom which 
subsequent appointments 
may be made. 


CADOS Uni 


able control 

adaiiuve" \ Kl Jn *25” n Ptl 
9 alQ , -•’•'Oceanlno lYfctrmJ 
for industrial robot, j I S* 
levant . but oppnriiiniiE: 
exist ror rullBboraihJ 
work In manufacturing il.t 

terns control of £?«,?«: 
and power plum and 
were engineering |" r |I; 
telllgent machines. In 

LECTURER IN 
SYSTEMS 
DYNAMICS 

This post would be iuit- 

“1*1® for a Mechanical in- 
g lneer In re retted in 

■Irnulat’on. modelling eng 
Identification of meclianir. 
at ayaiomn. Current work 
on random vibrailon anaU. 
ala or structure, I, relevant 
but oppurtunlttea ehlst („ r 
collaborative work oil 
terns design and Ideniiriie- 
tlon and on related tram, 
ducers. Instrumnni, and 
data capture and nrutei- 
sing systems. 

Candidates will bn 
pectod to have some nan- 

S raduala experience hi In- 
uatry or In relevant re- 
search In a University and 
intoroatod nenorully in 
cainpiitatlonal mothoils fnr 
the simulation, dailan con- 
trol and aesessment nf en- 
gineering system*. The 
successful applicant, will 
be expectad to puriue ro- 
searcti and tnnrh under- 
graduate and poBigraduBte 
atudatits broadly Iii the 
araas designated. 

The post* are tenable 
Immediately. Salary will he 
within £7.190 - £14,123 
on the Lecturers' scale, 
with placomenl according 
to age. qualifications and 
experience. 

Furthor particular, far 
the above post, may b« 
obtained for tha Bocratary 
Of the University Court. 
(Room I9i. University ot 
Olosgow. Glasgow. G12 
BQQ, with whom aonlln- 
tlana (8 coptosi, giving Ihe 
names and addraaio. Of 
three rererees. ihould. be 
lodged on or before 14th 
February. 1984. In reply 

S lease quote Ref. No. 
183T. 

TEACHING/ 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

.he aueceaeful applicant 
will be required to Mill} 
in the development of 
teaching materiel . and 


Salary in tha IA Range 

i £7,!BQ - 811,618), 

appointment may be made 
at the upper end of the 
scale ror a person with 
appropriate experience. 

Application forma and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the Reg- 
iHtt-nr, The University, 
Leede LBB 9JT, quoting re- 
ference ..number 43/SO/DO, 

K " whom . .appllcatlona 
ould be addraeaed. Clae- 
. -I no date for eppllaatlons 
; 92 February 1984 HI 


Univerpity of Oxford 
- at Lady Margaret Hall 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURERSHIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY AND 
.TUTORIAL 
/ FELLOWSHIP 

Application, are Invited 
.. m for. ;B -lecturership to faa . 
rliBJa In the Department of 
Sxperlmantol Pfyaholoay in 
Pj 1 ® or- more or Iho rollow- 
{hD .■ flfeldai ■ Perception, . 
Language arid Communion- . 
. tlon, ... individual DlffeH- 

S pce». - The - eUaceesful 
end t date . may. also- be 


teaching material ,na 
schemes and .underieh, i m* 
search broadly In the 
no logy or manufanurlnp 
systems. Postgraduate •*- 
perlence In Industry. ^or re- 
search experience, uanerat* 
ly m dynamics. £pn«ro 
systems or ntimerleil con- 
trol would be an average. 

The appointment, which 
Is supported by the 5cm- 

„ port of a Teaching c«mj 
pany Schome. will he (gr 

two years; salary will M 

?o n r^SS.^°JnrA^ 

Z M ?6 1 3 1 ‘with Placement 
according to ago and o“e{ • 
I fleet lops. Further dewtie 
of this post may 
obtained from Professor "j 
F. Scott, acGdr'inSSiinS 
Mechanical Enginearlna. 
University J'.-S 1 " ! 0 f : 

□ iBsgow . G 1 2 BQQ- I" 

auo R N|li 

Univereltv of 
' Cambridge 

Department of OeogroPte 

UNIVERSITY 

LECTUREROR 

UNIVERSITY 

ASSISTANT 

lecturer 

-'sains 

LECTURER 

Two posts tentthlo ff“JJ 
1 October 1 084. on" „ r 

is e University Lociur LBC , 

University Asiils*fejj5ji, an 
turar, Pf® r PJ* b J?|d reold n ! 
Interest In tha pecoiid 

or the world. Jh« 

B oat Is a Un *' ,B r5 'dUV* 1 ®? 1 

int Lecturer in Pgjinll* 
□hv end Geology. *r»own- 


luv ilia - 

phy and 
mant of C 
ir^Plaoe 


F 5f ul ina? r Dspcri* 


University of Oxford 
at St. Anne b Cotlog 6 
UNIVERSITY 

lecturership IN 

biochemistry 
AND TUTORIAL 

fellowship 

■ f il vl its® 


‘ °fI? ra S B. ■tlPen’dlary Tuto-> , 
(* ,QI IL I Professor L, 


• vi ■ 

} -v 
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Universities continued 


U Trobe Univoraity 
Melbourne, Australia 

school ot Bohsvlournl 
J^ggSSW&I- Work 

SCTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER AND 

director, 

HUMAN RESOURCE 
CENTRE 

Aoproximately 90% or 
... ■ppafntse/e time .will 
S .Mat as Director or the 
Hunan Resource Centre, 
lolntly sponsored by tin 
Hpartnenl of Social Work 
?» La Trobe University and 
untaln Institute of Health 
■rianfei. The position re- 
ISwS fcklno teedorahlp In 
(oniultatlon and llslaon 
wiih organlxetlone and ro- 
Itnnl individual# tn the 

s&mr&mKtfK 

flsvefopmant programmes, 
■nd for gsneral oversight 
Sr (elected research and 
lanovativa practice In the 
Unlre. The goals of the 
Caalra place emphasis 
unon spproBchee which 
brldg, the gaps between 
tducallona] Instltutlone, 
orvic, networks, conaum- 
trs and the community, 
wren I, placed upon an 
iBtordtoctpllnary or l enta- 


il, addition, the appoin- 
ts will have Important 
Kichlng. research and re- 
ined academic functions In 
Ihe Department of Social 
Work. The dagroea offered 
by the Department are 
lichelor of Social Work. 
Mailer or Behavioural Bci- 
mce. Master or Social 
Work and Doctor or Phl- 
iNOphy. 

Applicants' should have 
in extensive knowledge of 
Auitraflan health and wel- 
fare aervicea. and admlnla- 
Irillve/commiinlty develop- 
ment Bbllittea. A hlnher 
digraa In aoclal work, pre- 
ferably a doctorate, is 
mandatory . To commence 
u loon ea passible. 

9iliry: 3A23.394- 


Purther Information end 
application rorma are 
■vallabla from the Associa- 
tion of Commonwealtli 
UnWirililea (Apptai. 36 
Gordon Square, London. 
WCIH OFF, Appllcatlona 
on lO February 

University of 
. London 

King's CoUece School of 
Medicine andDentiatry of 
King’s College London 
Denmark Hill 
London SE68RX 
• SENIOR 
i^CTURESHIP IN 
B10MATERIALS 
u^lSll c 5i l g n, . nro . ,nv| *® <! r ° p 

ClhilSi °m- n *9 r Lecturer in 
Biw M r. l n ., Blom et°f lal ®. This 
PUablfiihfh w ntth ns boon 
”a?Jer!o„ und ®J' « London 
wdeSh? y ._.». B0 . h ® ,n ® r °r 
kn«35 C uA?i.y BlI \? ■ will ba 

® St q n ) y,, W. n thB Do part - 
taring! Dlon ’®a'«* En- 

orJal^EW*!!!? created in 
™StMlanS\iSl BP bp oedan the 
!had3S£lL n YK Pctlvitlea of 
Ing SnT t Sl?v , 22 v , Btr ® , J a Bi®n- 

‘s fa 

Stew 


featirlaii laaohjng of 

l ™Wflrad 0 " 1° dental 

ar, d prefar- 
wiih b S.£^ n ta c ®ridl- 
^^icatldS O nP 0r l°. nc ® ^ the 
’"ft • ' ? alra,Br <o1 ' 

Ipade 0 5n PO *Hl n, " nt win be 

Siuor ■ tVl?. -non-cllnleal 

55&i» A P S- 8 7»‘^ n<F ° B " 


irte® lfcy of Keele 

J^-chancellor 

6?^he C fi-.'* n<l ■ the. 

•. ' ■•tJ.lBM*- r .«*«». 1 at. 

"'"E^^l**3Srfi52».U* vl * -rt to 

. “oV * c< * *P, th 5 


Papua New Guinea 
University of 
Technolgy 
PRINCIPAL 
TECHNICAL 
OPPICER/SENIOR 
TECHNICAL 
OFFICER 

„ Applications ere Invited 
for ‘he shove poaltlon In 
the Department or Sur- 
veying and Lnnd Studies. 

The Department offers 
degree and diploma 
courses In Surveying and 
Land management. 

■T. h ? successful candidate 
will be required ta super- 
vise. organise and conduct 
training for the Depart- 
ment's technical support 
staff. Ha will ba expected 
to supervise tha Depart- 
ment store and overview 
the purchase of all inchme- 
al and teaching support 
equipment ror the Depart- 
ment. 

Salary: Senior Technical 
Officer K14.860 

K 16.643 pa, Principal 
Technical Officer KI 7,870 

8 or annum (Kt=Stg 

.8004 approx). Appoint- 
ment level will depend 
upon qualifications and ex- 


Inltlel contract period Is 
far approximately 3 years. 
Other benefits Include a 
gratuity of 24% taxed at 
2%, appointment and re- 

f ietrlation faros. leave 

area for the starf member 
and family aftor 18 months 
of service, aettllng-tn and 
settllnn-out allowances, six 
week, paid leave por your, 
□duration fares and assist- 
ance towards school feea. 
free housing. Salary pro- 
tection plan and medical 
bennrit scheme, ara avail- 
able. 

Detailed appllcatlona 
(two copies) with curricu- 
lum vitae, together with 
the names and addresses of 
three referees and Indicat- 


ing earliest availability la 
tens up post, shoula be 
received by the Registrar. 


Papua New Guineu Uni- 
versity of Technology, Pri- 
vato Mall Bag. Lae. Pnnua 
New Gulnaa. by 31 Janu- 
ary 1984. Applicants resi- 
dent In the United King- 
dom should also send one 


copy to the Association of 
Commonwealth Universi- 
ties (Appta), 36 Gordon 


Square. London WCIH 

S PF. from whom further 
eneral Information may be 
obtained. HI 

The City University 

Department or Systems 
Science 

DIRECTOR OP THE 
REHABILITATION 
RESOURCE CENTRE 

Applications are invited 
from well ■ quail fl od gradu- 
ates with substantial re- 
levant oxpprlonco tor in® 
past of Dlroctor of this 
newly establlaliod Centro 
which In fundorl hy tha 
Crlppleonto Foundation. 

The research progrnmm 
of tlio Centro In Rehab! 
Illation Studios and Prsc 
tlca will focua particular!: 
on (I) the development or 

appropriate communication 

technology to help poop* 8 
with vs r roue forms of com- 
munication disability and 

<li> the organisation and 

manaaamont of 

tion Systems as a Wliole. 

The appointment, which 
will bo Tor two years in 
tha first Instance, will be 
at ihe level of Senior Re- 
search Follow within the 
salary range ro 

£18,111 Inclusive of Lon- 
don Allowance. 


Application forma end 
further particulars nisy be 
obtained fr®** 1 , 

nmeR^TIi, Citr^Xer- “ 


Ofrice. The c ‘ tl L Rn'If B r ra 

ty. Northampton Square. 
London, EC IV OHB. Tele- 
§035* 01 -2S3 4388. tmt* 

Closing, date foroppllce* 

University of 
York 

PEAT MARWICK 
CHAIR _ 
OP PUBLIC SECTOR 
ECONOMICS, 
FINANCE 
AND 

ACCOUNTANCY 

Applications ere Invited 

ssA 
sssjas ." ™ 

expected to develfej* 
aeerchr . end teach Infl ld 

WF 3? 

■hou 

quel Ificeeione - 0 

consultancy and/or fro»n_ 


University of 
Hong Kong 

“f r l“vHrtl 
. folknvlnn |u 1G ls 
(rlusinii ilme, in hraikulm 

LECTURER IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

121 March IMB4) Tllo 
annolntco will ho pxiiracii 
t® cunlrlbutci Irj ieaihlnii 
ancl rascurch in lhr. rounp 
Engineer in b'uclniy". 
Course cantnnt Include, 
Communication and In- 
formation, History of 
n H V ■ Manaurmonl. 
Accoiiniancy. Finance. 

Economics and Industrial 
Luw. Applied nib should be 
a Chartarud Engineer, hnvu 
on honours degree, ami 
preferably a higher degree. 

"0 relevant discipline 
with industrlal/rcsesrch 
experience. 

LECTURER IN 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

117 February 1984) The 
appointee will ba rcaulrod 
to leach one- of the follow- 
ing courses: (!) Engineer 
In Society; (B) Design and 
Computer-Aided Design of 
Integrated Circuits: (3) 

Computer Systems end 
Software Engineering. Ap- 
plicants should possess a 
higher dagrse, and/or 
corporate membership of 
the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers or Its equiva- 
lent. Preference wilt be 

S liven to those wlih re- 
svaiit teaching, industrial 
or research axparlencn. 

Annual salary (super- 
onnuablo) is on an II- 
polnt scale: HKfl33.7HO — 
397.100 (£ I 2,348 

20.643 approx. V tstorllnu 
onulvalont as at Dacembar 
21. 1983). Starring salary 
will depend un quallflco- 
tlotiB and experience. 

At currant rams, salar- 
ies tax will nut exceed 
13% of gross Income. 


Housing, benoflts at a ren- 
tal of 7v1i% of salary , chil- 
dren's education allo- 


wances. leave anil medical 
benefits are provided. 

Further particulars and 
application forms may ba 
obtained from the Associa- 
tion af Commonwealth 
Universities (Appta), 36 
Gordon Squara, London 
WCIH OPF , or from the 
Appointment Unit. Secret- 
ary's Offlco, University of 
Hong Kang. Hong Kong. HI 

University of 
Exeter 

Department of Physics 

LECTURER IN 
PHYSICS 

Applications are Invited 
for the post of Lecturer In 
Physics tenable from_ I 
October 1984. The Suc- 
cessful candidate will bo 
expected to contribute en- 
thusiastically to the ex- 
isting experimental re- 
snnrcli activity In Condo- 
nsml Matter Physics and ta 
take Dll active roln In tho 
teaching, of tlie physics of 
electronic and optical de- 
vices. 

Commencing salary will 
bo within tho range £7,190 

1 7 C . 1 § b”° jPi 3; 1 a!s 

Further particulars are 
uvoilablq from the Person- 
nel orrfee. University of 
Exeter, EX4 4QJ to whom 
applications i» . copies - 
overseaa candidates one 
copy) giving Die nemos of 
throe referees should be 
sant by 20, February 1984. 
quoting reference no 


University of 
Birmingham 

Faculty or Bclenae end 
Engineering 

CHAIR OF 
GEOPHYSICS 
AND HEADSHIP OF 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF GEOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 


came vacont from 1 1 Octo- 
ber 1984 on tho 

? lthr. r °ThB “of ffee” of” ill® 

» Wn b r.1n^ 

appointment to the Chair. 

Salary In 'hf.-J’ 1 '"''®",?: 
rial ranee, Wllh aupar 
ennuatlon. . 

Further . particulars 
available from tne Reg- 
istrar, Un iyy; Blty ,Pi B IH3’ 

who"- ;‘>«V‘S B «°S B ver4 < s , .3 

glFtefearihr 

University of . 
Leicester . 

Department of Music 

LECTUBBSHIP: 

SJareh will bo coneiderW. 
but preference may in- the 
first Instance bo pi yen to 
candidates with intoroaiB. 
m composiuon and twfl.n- 
tie& century music. 


Salary Within jbe Pro^ tieth century mu.. c , 

s;n,p. p r,.n« ""..TifaHo 



. £|4,19S. 1 


National Univcrnily of 
LoHotho 

lll'it , *rv I )•- imr I II* 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

A|iplh nlliins «rr lii\|l>><| 

I lrn ^uiliihli f, uulll lei I 
1 u lid Id is I cn I ■ , r (tin 

pn%T. Thu -.in 1 i-fcslul 1 s Hi 1 1 - 
dam will hi- r,)ii-uiil tr, 
US >»umr- i|ii| v In July |'JU4. 
A ppol ut me ni will 1 , 1 - 1 1 1 r 
two tear, Inlilnlh 

QiialKIcaHun,: Aiipll- 

cants xhuuld tius-unv, a 
muster's d^yn-r ur r»rrfer- 
nhly a ilariursm in II Ih- 
Inry. 

Duties- Appllinntx must 
uc able lu troth courses In 
African History. and 
Southern Afrlran History 
In particular. 

naslr sslary. I.erturer 
MB, 244— Ml I , 160 per 

annum; Senior Lecturer 
Ml 1,368 - Ml 3, 348 per 


annum (at 30.l2.fe3, £ 1 = 
Mi. 7745). Emry point 
uncord Inn lo nuallfUalinn 


and rxperleiiL-e. 

SupDrannnsliun: Nau- 

caiitrlbutory pension 

scheme ror sppaliimr on 
parmunenl inrmi or ser- 
vice. Aggolntnet nu shurt 
contract mrni* roirive 
23% arumlly In llnu of su- 
perannuation fur tlio first 
two years of the contrail, 
rising to 2 7% and 30% 
for each subsequent and 
similar period or srrvic-n. 
15% inducement alloweni.o 
Tor expatrlnms nr>l atinl- 
Ifylnn fnr aiiv suppli-- 
mentation icliemr, 

Accummadallon Is avail- 
able lit ruahonshlo rnutnlh. 
I’ussagns and bnuriago eu- 
tltlnuient oil rirst iipiniint- 
mnnt und at normal tnr- 
inlnatlon fnr appnliiliin. 
wire n ml dopendoiti chil- 
dren under 1 lie nnn or 21 . 
Education alluwiuicu for 
axpatrlutna. Vocation und 
study Icnvc. 

Detailed Duplirailitiis. 
Including curriculum vitiir 
and names and ucltlruasos 
af three refarecs, should 
ba sent by 13 February 
1984, to the Administra- 
tes Assistant 1 Appoint- 
ments), National L’nlvernl- 
ty or Lonatlia. P.O . Roma 
1 B0, Lesotho, ATrlca. A 
copy should also be sent ta 
the Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 
(Appro), 36 Gordon 
Square, London WCIH 
OPF. HI 


University Of 
Oxford 

At Trinity College. 
UNIVERSITY 
LECTURERSHIP IN 
BIOCHEMISTRY 
AND TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP 

Applications ere Invited 
r n lociur or sill" «*■ 

mid In the 

; t a»V q B5t not 
essentia!. Stipend accord- 

KW-" °t,i"g.v.’\gi 

successful candidate may 
be offered n fetlaondlnrv 
Tutorial Fellowship 
Trinity Callogo. Details 
the post from Professor J. 
Mandelstam. Department 
of Biochemistry. . South 
Parke Road, Oxrord, 0X1 
3QU, to whom . cpmplated 
applications (8 typed 
copies, two from overseas 
candidates) and the nemos, 
of two referees should bo 
sent by 2D February insj. 


_ . University of 
Edinburgh 

In the Edinburgh School or 
Agriculture 

CHAIR OF ANIMAL 
PRODUCTION 

Applications are Invited 
for the Chair of Animal 
Production, vacant follow- 
ing the appointment of 
Professor J, H. D. Pres- 
cott to tho b I rectorship or 
the Grassland Research In- 
stitute. Hurley, 

The, Professor will, be 
responsible for teaching 
and reeesrch In Animal 
Production Scianco bath 
Within tho ynlvarelty De- 
partment and tha Bast of 
Scotland College or Agri- 
culture. 

Further particular, may 

I a obtained from the 
eoretery to the Universi- 
ty, 0|d College, South 
Bridge, Edinburgh, BHa 
. 9VL, wljn„wliom twelve 
copies of the aopllcatlon 
ahouid- bo^lodoad not later 
than 12th Merch, 1984. 
Overseas applicants need 
supply only one- copy, of 


University of Oxford 

Deportment- of Nuclenr 
Physics 

UNIVERSITY 
. LECTURERSHIP IN 
NUCLEAR PHYSIC8 
(NUCLEAR 
STRUCTURE) 

?»e-J ,n « t 

, successful cartpldato- will 
be considered for .a tuto- 
rial' fellowship': at one or 
the colleges, of- tho 1 Uni- 





Llnlverwlty College 
Dublin 

MARY HALL 
WASHINGTON 
PROFESSORSHIP 
OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

Apiilu atlnn* ere intlinl 
Irtirn mliiblhlipil Ii Ittri nans 
In Itir- flrltl 11 I Am<-rl«.-in 
lllslur v fair diifniiiiiiiK-iit !■> 
tlin ,lim« r h.ilr wlilih 1 % 
riid ,,,, erl In tin- Alfred I. 
liu I'nnl Fuuiitliiiloii and 
ullier tlminrn This will be 
n one yeur dppr,Jn Imrnl fnr 
tlir Acuili-mh Si-hsion 
1 9H4/8S nnri tho -sin 1 i-esf ul 
upolliuiit will he rrriulrrd 
to stay In Dublin until 31st 
July. 1985. it Jt> ftpri-tnd 
that tli<< 1 11 mil liu ti- 

Spptjliitfol will iHkr lilt 
duly In Oi Inht'r. 1984. 

Fnr lhr i|ii liluin ,- < ■ I i|i- 
plhnitte, It sliould bn im-n- 
liunxd iliac Uni < onrsi-H 
offrrt-d liy tin' liultltir ill 
Him Chelr will Im luric ihi- 
hl,lnry rit Ainorli on fore- 
ign rnliilhtn, anti ihn hi>- 
ttirv nf the FrC'slilKrirv. 

ni*miuiPralliin fnr Hie 
pum will hr ; ir£23.0O0. 
niui. In ndilltinn. Ihe Mil - 
irwlul uitpllrant will hr 
nlvnn 1111 allow ■) ii* »■ in- 
ward ■ n-iiiiivul niMt i«f I'S 
S'2.000. 

I’rlur tn eiipliiiiilliffi. 
further Infnrmuiluit tin- 
1 liiillno uppliratlii pritrr- 
ilurrl may be obtained 
frivni (III- Spi relari and 
liurvur. University CciIImh-. 
nrlflritl. iluhllri 4. Tuie- 
plmiiii iiiiqulrli'a: A93244. 

•t«t. 43 1. 

Thu 1 liiRlna iIuIm lor rn- 
rnlpl (if ruitiiilrinil upplliu- 
tlcuih in TllllllsnAV. 29th 
MARCH. 1984. Ill 

Brunei Univoraity 

Depart mom ul I'i-uilurilut! 
Tni hunUiuv 

LECTURER - 
INDUSTRIAL 
AUTOMATION 

Thorn Is mi opening for 
u young Inrturnr lu Jnlu a 
team respnnslhlc for 
teat'lilno und rasoarrli In 
the Mold of automated 
manufacturing systems. 
The successful applicant 
will tie expncmd to special- 
Izn In onn of tlto fullowlnii 
areas: flexlbla manurectiir- 
1 11 a systems, automated 
nsaembly. uuioniaioi] In- 
spection. robotics, and 
production planning for 
unmanned systems. 

Applications nrn Invited 
from graduates with ft 

3 ood honours eiiglnecrliig 
agree and a reaenrch 
qualification. They should 
have practical training to 
chartered engineer level 
end some relevant re- 
sponsible Industrial experi- 
ence. 

The Salary will bn with- 
in the Lecturer acaln 
£7,1 90 - £14.123 plus 

£1,186 London Allowance, 
with USS benoflts . 

For application form and 
further details please con- 
tact the Peraonnal Secret- 
ory. Brunei University, Ux- 
bridge . Middlesex. UH8 
IP II . or tnlopMoiio Ux- 
brltlue 37188 ext. 49. 
CIdsIho dato: 10 Febru^rj’ 


The Univornityof 
Shorn old 

F In, liu •• 1 Iri'.ir linf-tlt 

ASSISTANT 

ACCOUNTANT 

Apiillr.it I mi* nrc 1 in lied 
fruni iiilHlillrd m ■ ■tuiil-nUs |.ir 
n prut »l A-iSlslHlil A 1 1 ri urp , 1 ut 
Irunlili- ns soiiii H*r iici'ibihln- 
Ilitt 1 ,-a will he In the uri-ii uf 

I llliilli |al Ai 1 nuiilJl)']. iliLliid- 
ln 11 1 urnpU-lluu >>i the ilrair 
anrmul itairiiu ii' uf iu<<]unt% 
ul Hip l.'nlvi-nl!). Ihe prepa- 
riiilxu r,f the AnimaL I In an, lui 
Reiiirn lu ilu- tlnlvnrnKy 
Grdiilt CunimlPDc arid amlst- 
ani p with 1 lie iirpriiirittiiin nf 
lhr? UnlVPrMIv's ArculirlP-. 
hulary uiiui'din>) In fpiallflra- 
flcns and exprrlnire on Grade 

II ricslir £11.160 - £14.125 a 

year. Pari luilrtrs and appll- a- 
tlcjil furn. » from ihn IteuUtrer 
und Sncrriniy ibtaffingi. Tim 
University. bliL-lltPld 910 2TN 
to irlinin forms should Im 
return by 27 Jaiuiurv 1984. 
(Jiiul, ref R2fl/fll. lit 


University of 
Warwick 

LECTURESHIP IN 
STATISTICS 

Application, art fnvltnd 
tor 0 pull (if Letturrr In 
the Dsperimnni o( hinlK- 
tlcx. li-liatiln ue suuii ax 
poaelhio. Itrispuri h In- 
In rosin may bn If: (iny nron 
uf KtallKtlr* anti upplli d- 
llmi>, firm: fiximriciiri'd 

statlstlilaiiH will bi< purti- 
ntlni'ly wnlriiiim. Salary al 
un APlirttprlntu ymlnt un 
Ihn Loi lmur si nlt-: £7.190 
— £14.123 fi.a. APiilha- 

ilciiin fitrnis iiiui fiirlhnr 
purl Ii Uluru Trom Hie Itng- 
Islrai'. 1 1 si I vi-rnll y nf War- 
wltk. Coventry LV4 7 AL 
quoting tier. No: 1 8/2A/ 

H3/L. CJunlnu dule fur rn- 
•-nlpl nr npullrutlonx 7th 
Fnlii'uary, I9n4. Ill 


University of 
Oxford 

PHILIP BAGBY 
STUDENTSHIP IN 
SOCIAL 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

A Siudentnhlp Is offered 


from October 1984. tan- 
able for two years In tho 
first instance at tha Insti- 
tute of Social Anthropolo- 


gy, Oxford- The annual 
value is £9.300. The Stu- 
dent must ba ragiaterad fur 
n research degree nt Ihe 
institute. Closing dote l 
March 1984. Further per- 
Itctilara from iho Bocrnt- 
ary. Fhiltp Beaby Bequest, 


Poly technics 



ROBERT GORDON’S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 

AND COMPUTER STUDIE8 

LECTURER 

Good honours graduate to (aach Mathematics 
to awtde range of couraeafrom Introductory to 
Degree level. Specialist Interest InOperatlonal 
Research and Business Mathematics essential; 
Induslrlal/consultancy experience art 
advantage. 

Salary range £8,31 3-£1 3,1 26 per annum. 
Assistance with removal expenses. 

Details from Secretary, Robert Gordon's 
Institute of Technology, Sohoolhlll, Aberdeen 
ABB 1FR. (0224 63381 1). ...... 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN LAW 

- Applications are invited from greduatse In law aruftr professionally 
qualified lawyers. The person appointed will be raqulred lo (uHR. e 
teaderahlp ro» In respect of the edfegs's teaching and research In law. 
He/she will bo required lo play an actlvs pert In course devolopmonl and 
research, and teach ori a range of degree and diploma courses. 

LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 

The person appointed will be required lo leach on a range of first degree 
and other courses. AppMante should be honours graduates, and 
preferably Have, a higher degree. Teaching experience, and ai) active 
Interest In research would be advantageous. 

Salary Scales: 8«nlar Lectureship - £J2,228-£f 3,672 . (barj-£16,411 . 
Lectureship £8,313-f 12,228 (bar>-El 3,126, Initial piecing on these eceiee 
le dependent upon approved previous experience- Financial assistance 
; ihe coM of renw expenses may be payable. . . 

father pahkiutere : 'pnd applloaHon form? -may be obtained from the 
Personnel Officer, Dundee College of Technology; Qell Street, Dundee 
DDl IHQ. yrilh'whofn applications should be lodged by 27 th Jsmiery, 


. ;} 
'• •• ■ i 


,;i884. 


‘ (14013) 












Polytechnics continued 


f Lecturer ‘A 5 in 
Textile Science 
and Technology 

£8,313~£13,125 

Applications a/e Invited for (he above post in 
the Department of Applied Ufe Sciences. 
The person appointed will teach mainly 
Textile Science and Technology on the BA 
Home Economics degree, together with 
smaller amounts of basic Chemistry and. 
Physics. 

Further detBlIs and application forms are 
available from the Secretary and Treasurer 
(Staffing) at the address or telephone 
number bolow. 

The closing date for applications Is Tuesday, 
31st January, 1983. 

THE 

QUEEM’S COLLEGE 
GLASGOW^ 

J Park Drive. Glasgow. G36LP. 

Tel: 041*3348141. 

. A Scottish Contrni Institution. 


HONQ KONG POLYTECHNIC 

DIRECTOR 

Currently at a monthly earvy of HK$40,100 
(approx. £43,745 p.a.) 

Tha Caunct o( Uu Hang Kong Potytecftnlo I twites sppUcalkxia fat tha post o( anotv 
which becomo vacant a! tha end of 1984 whan tha present Dtrector ratlis* offer a 
poriod dafmtwt ten yearn - dlBtingubhedaaivfca In Ihe development odhs Polytechnic. 
Applicants (or tha pool era expected lo be able. If Invited, to attend a prallrnheiy 
Interview h MeictvAprU and a Ifnol Interview In Kong Kong In May/June 1084. 


Interview h MeictvAprU and a Ifnol Interview In Hong Kang In May/June 1084. 

The Hong Kong Polytechnic, ssteblhhed in 1972. In a tertiary education Institution 
MblHntJaJty funded by tha Kong Kang Government through He UntverUty and 
Polytechnic Gran l* Committee. Ilnoa alarga measure of autonomy under la own 


KINGSTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

Head of 
Department 
of Geology 

Grade V: £1 8.035-£1 7,730 
Inclusive of 
London Allowance 
Applications to/ the above post are 
invited from geologists who have 
had substantial experience <n 
research and/or the professional 
practice of Geology as well as In 
the teaching of tha aublect to 
degree level. The primary task ol 
the person appointed will be to 
provide academic leadership for 
the discipline of Geology within lha 
Faculty of Science. 

Application forms and further 
details from the Personnel Officer, 
Kingston Polytechnic, Penrhyn 
Road, Kingston upon Thames KT1 
2E£. 01-549 1366. Closing dale 
30th January, I EMM. (ieMe) 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

Department of 
Communication Arts 
and Dosion 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
THEATRE 
(fixed term 
appointment) 

The School of Theatre 
currently provides a 
Polytechnic Diploma In 
Theatre and. In part* 
nerahlp with the School of 
Film and Television, is do* 
voloplno a Theatre area of 
atudy la a proposed CNAA 
BA fHONSl Theatre, Film 
and Television course. 

Appl Editions ore Invited 
from appropriately qual- 
ified candidates with re- 
levant professional end 
teaching experience. The 
successful applicant will 
work closely with the 

f leed of School, participate 
n teaching end produc- 
tions. but Will be particu- 
larly expected to play a 
leading part In > tha prepa- 
ration of the Degree sub- 
mission. 

At this ' stage the 
appointment will be for a 
period of three yaara. 


Robert Gordon's 
Institute of 
Technology 

School uf Mathematical 

Sclenrna ui»d Computer 
Studies 

SED RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIPS 

f Full-tlmo and part-llmei 
available In the following 
areas: 

I . Statlstlcal/Malhemn- 
Ucal/Computer Models In 
Cancer Research. 

8. Database Systems and 
Artificial Intelligence. 

3. Numerical Determina- 
tion of Ills Behaviour of 


Subsea Equipment. Sue- 
ccssful applicant will reg- 
ister for a CNAA MPhn/ 
□Phil deuree. 

Applicants should have a 
good Honours Degree/De- 
■tree with Commendation 
In an appropriate disci- 
pline. 

Further Information 

available from the Head of 
School. Tel. 0824 633611 
ext. 430. 

Application forms from 
the Secretary. RG1T. 
Srhoolhlll. Aberdeen, ABB 
1FR. 

Cloning date for applica- 
tions 30tli Januury. 1984. 


gpvwiifeig Council, lha majority of whose mamba ra bib drawn from thecomnwietal and 
(ndUBtitefaectora of Hong Kona. The Director ii a member ol the Council and ilia chlal 


auditive ol the Polytechnic. 

-The Potyloohnta trttera s wMa range ol cauma el dWeraw lavrts and on fcftlaranl 
modsa of attenfanoe. Acadamlo awards ranoa from tha lech nialan Iwral Dtotoma to lha 
tecfuiologW kMH Prolesstonaf Diploma and fhsf degrees. ft has al pres an I a ftjiWmo 
egufirafsnt Bfudsnl papulatfan ol 12.150 comprisfng 7.200 fuV-Uma day sludante and 
22,000 pafHlma students by head counl. II currently employs some 860 fud-Uma 
teaching eM. Development p/oposofs recenlly presented to ihe Qranls Committee 
eiwbage an Incraasa of lUMfme equivalent student enrolment to I M00 by 1887/88, of 
which 2,200 wi be on dogm courses.' 

Applicant* should currently hold poets which cany high-level poUoy-meWna, organising 
raid managerial raiponaraBUea. Acadamto dlrinnon, experience and up-to-date 


£1 OT (b 8 . c ?l e i w 

. F or further particulars 

sed envelope marked "A/ 
Sa 7'* la the Secretary, 
Manchester Polytechnic, 
ON* «««"*■• Manchester 


Brighton Polytechnic 

Faculty Of Art and Design 
Department Of Fine Art 

Lecturer 11 (0.5) In 
Sculpture £7,215 ~ 
£11,568 per annum 
pro rata 

Two poets available 
from 1 September for 
three yours In the first In- 
stance. 

Further detalle and op- 

P lication farms from the 
snonnel Offlcor. Bright- 
on Polytechnic, Molilso- 
coomb. Brlajiton, BN8 
4 AT. 'Tel. COZ73I 693633 
(Ext. 84801. Closing data 
ID pebruary. 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


Escape to the 
1 Hebrides 

We offer ■ range of 
cruises aboard Kylebhen to 
the Hebridean Islands and 
St. Kilda. Ideally suited 
for all Interests and ages. 
Please write or telephone 

B ir brochure. Hebridean 
olid ay a, Harbour. Troon. 
Ayrshire. (0292) 816444. 

LEICESTERSHIRE 
Turkey's historical sites _ In- 
ter Tour. Dav'Iif Vfl 

zsr...t?^. otfs-wm 1 * 

HB4 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT I3.| M 

Applications are Invned toi ■ 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 

1. Department of Busins Sludlas 

An examination ol the relaitonahips between corporate performance and um 
oiganfealionsl attribute profile. 

2. Department of Catering and Hotel Administration 
(■} Forecasting damahd In Industrial catering. 

(11} Kitchen layuui planning. 

3. Department of Communication and Madls 
Computer graphics tor decision support. 

4. Department of Engineering, Computing and Melhemetlcs 

ThB development g! an image processing and pattern recognition eyslsm for 
epplfcallonB In industrial Inspection and robot control. 

6. Department of Flnsnceand Law 

(0 7he determination of 'dumping' and 'material Injury under EEC amJ-durnong ia„ 

(il) Percepilon and uBe ol the patent system by firms in ihe Wwsa* region 

CendidBtesmayreflleterforaCNAAhlgherdegreB. tittle ' 

Salary: £4,947-46.649. 

CamSdateawttn appropriate qualifications and I Jff VET 

experience may be appointed above tha minimum 1 

Application fonns and further dataJfs (rom; The 7\T7^ 

Dimeter'* Secretary, (rsf.THE8|, Dorsal Institute IMS I T T I IT P 

ofHlghar Education, Wallledown Road, Poole, s->*r t ? t /— < rr>!n 

DoraelBH 126 BB.Talaphona: 0202524111. (Jf H ICj H ER 

Casing Date: 3rd February, 1984. , 1MM> £ DUC ATION 

Derbyshire College of 
Higher Education 

LECTURER GRADE 
II/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
in 

MANUFACTURING 
ENGINEERING 

Applications ere Invited 
rrom young, enthusiastic 
graduate (or equivalent) 

post, duties to commence DESIGN AND TECHNOLQG 

as soon no possible . 

Two Posts: Head of 8uUad [PiVx 
Preference will be given Lecture/): Lecturer (lodurar as* 

to candidates with recent LBWU(or «• 

modern manufacturing en- 



College of St.Markl 
& St. John 


REATIVE 

poat? a d?tles° r to “SS DESIGN AND TECHNOLOGY 

as soon as possible. 

TWo Poets: Head of 8uUact (Pitaw 
Preference will be given Lecturer): Lecturer flsdurar 

to candidates with recent fTrr.LS' LBWU ™ r «•*» 

modern manufacturing en- 

oinaerlng experience eeue* Appficetlons are Invited horn wed qusBad 

dally In trie areas of aiwriiiBAfa uxh nvryiHanm u — 

C.A.E. A research Interest epeoatsrs wm expeiience M mart 

la desirable. suitable devetopmente In one or more ol Its sresa 


C.A.E. A research Interest 
la desirable. Suitable 

teacher training will be 
available. 

Salary Scales: Lecturer 

Grade II - £7.213- 

£11,368. Senior Lecturer — 
£10.683— £12,332— £13.443. 

It la anticipated thst the 
appointment will be in the 
Lecturer Grade II salary 
range. 

Previous applicants will 
be automatically conat- 


Application 
irthar part 


Ion forma and 
articular* from 


*J dltlkKriton, experience and up-to-date 
knovAadgo In Uia development and management of teittaiy techntoal educatton are 
essential; FSiWfertty vrith the woridnga of British or Commonwealth professional 
fnstSuttana, Ihe Councils lor National Acadamto Awards and tot Business and 


Colleges of Higher Education 


.Technician Educatton to Ihe United Kingdom wotad bo en advantage, 

In oddUton 10 ealary, there ora generous fringe be nellte toclintnig tioavty subsidised 
housing, annual breve wfih pawages, medical and dental tteahnam unefita and 
eduoeiton allowance* for child ran. roe InWM eppcWmert wll be made on • bed-term 
canlraol dl tour yaara, ol m end of whloh a graluUy equal to 26% of eeteiy earned over 
Ihe wlwte contract period w* to payable. Continued Mivfcea thereafter may be offered 
.In thaldim of atoittwr fbred-tarm cbnuad or aXemattvely etfietennueUa terms which 
provide foe a retirement tponoll a| 81 ^. 


J 


further partlculere from 
the StefririB Officer, Der- 
byshire College or Hluher 
Education, Kedlaeton 

Road. Derby DBS lOB. 
telephone Darby 47181, 
extenelon 22. to wham 
completed rormi should he 
returned by Monday. 30th 
January 1BB4. H8 

La Sainte Union 
College of Higher 
Education 
The Avenue 
Southampton 
SOB 5HB 
Telephone: 
Southampton 28761 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MODERN 
LANGUAGES 


developments to one or more ribni 
which continue to change the needs cl 
education In CreaUve Derign vd 
Technology. 

A knowledge ol Industrial Design or i 
relevant knowledge to technology wodd to 
en advantage but appilcafions am Mod 
from any appropriate background. 
Creative Deaton and Tachnology is a 
apadBSat subject In lha B£d. snathe ra* 
BA (Recreation and Commwvty) dearie 
and la housed In purposed* 

accommodation. 

For further details and epplcallan ton 
please contact Ihe Principe] Secraterr 
College of 8t Merk and 61 John (A 
Derriford Road, Plymouth PL® HH m 
0762 7771 M. M u« 


i ApploeBon toms and further Infcxriuteon ere obtainable from the Secretary General, 
. ’AssocfaBcinof CkjmiTWf7WSahhUrtwaAte»(Appta),3<! Gordon Square, London WC1H 
OPF.'CorMfeled epploaflon forma should to teidmed by f f February f 964 wfih the let 
copy direct to toe General Secretary. Hong Kong Potyteehnia, Hun Horn, Kowloon, 
• Hong Kong, end Ihe 2nd copy |o lha Aaaodetlon ol Commonweeitti IMvorahlee. 


Roehampton 

Institute 


Cdurebs offered by the Roehampton Institute of Higher 
Education are In combined studlee leading to unlveralty first and 
higher degrees. The succeaatul candidate will be required to take 
up the appointment with effect from let September, 1984 or 
eartter H possible. . .. • 

LECTURERSHIP IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ; RELIGIOUS STUDIES 

Applloatlona are Invited from pereon8 able to offer a range of 
undergraduate and postgraduate teaching along with a special 
Interest In rellgloua language and symbol aa relevant to religious 
education. . 

'Salary (UI/SL) £7,21 6-213,- 443 plus London Allowance £987 per 
annum. 

Further particulars and application forma may be obtained by 
writing to^ • : 

Mr R. K Fennell, Assistant Secretary, Roehampton Institute 


went (Banlar/PrTnclpal Leo- 
turerf to orainiao and 
teach a variety of couraea 
In F trench within tha BEd 

§Sgt. B cif k be? r !l ^ 8T m ' ,, fr ° m 

The. auaceaeful applicant 
will alao hold tha position 
a I Coiiqqb Co-ordinator 
for Dlvarelflad Couraea. 


Furthar dataila rrom the 
rincipal. La Bainte Union 
collage of Higher Educe 
tlon, The Avenue, south 
amnion 809 SHB. 


Derbyshire College of 
Higher Education . 
Faculty of Art & 
Design 

Lecturer/ 
Grade I 
In Fashion 

An enthusiastic and energetic 
parson able lo offer expertiae 
In pattern cutting and garment 
technology la required lo leach 
on the DAiEC course In 
Fashion. 

Salary Scale: Lecturer Grade I 

-Es.Mo-egjas 

Application forma and 
further particular* from tne 
Staffing Officer, Derbyshire 
College of Higher „ . 

Education, Kedleston Road, 
Derby DE0 1 GB, extension 
22, to whom completed 
forme should be returned by 

Friday, 27th January 1M4. 




! UPTIMES H K»l IER EDUCATION SU PPLEM ENT • 13.1.84 


J colleges of Further Education 


[ilea 


Inner London 


Education Authority 


SOUTHWEST LONDON 
COLLEGE 


ffOCSOHM . ACCOUNTANCY BTUDlEa 
fffUmJBfT 

HOAiNcnupoHto: 
«MLECTUHWUNavaraH8ANALyBlB 
^DinMOCfiSSWO 
. oidM pnon I* mqgirad to (Hdi 
Uai MVrrt ind Otei Pnxsrtng en 
om totog to tlw eaminxOona el to 

SSrtta wMOrey bod* Crnddetee 
M mar dais pnceottng «p*cteleto v»®i 
bmWgi d araounmo xytem er 
bbom tato < aomd knoNtadga ol date 
bom* flito) 

un tab. tantor Laeoinr - £10,8*3- 
(ULSaStor) II3A431 P*u»e987«ni»f London 


euirtoulum devatapnam «tan pMtaulv rotewM 

(a knemaly axxmlnsd esuim. Pnttntto 
appUomto Hwjto have an ueountiney 
quiimceuoa ana roust h*vi aepn^reto 
axpertenee el leeching on itlnn Ovrt H 
accountancy or related comai. (T27S) 

Betefy ecala: Principal Lectutar - ClB.Ste- 
C13A38 [(boo Et 1.744] phis E887 Imw LonOro 
AIowioh. 


Raquirad at soon as poubla: 
04LKTURIHQRAOEUM C08T1NQ 
AppBoalUna are invUad bom quiuted 
panoni hx rapelitoani ■■ a 0 £ Loctumr Omda 
Il In Coaling. Tha main mtutamanl la to laich 
Cortng on Aeeoumancy Foundation Court** 
(T.2B4) 

Boteiy aoe'e- Umbnar fl - a 4i*-£i 1 Ma (Pub 
£ 887 Inner London Alowanee). 


| B^MMHOnuponUa: 

A ffiRCWl UCTURBH 
M a BN* to rnaki a Ognlicaid contribution to 
MMIl rtnPWrrton, parilculariy In to 
pMttremdeMlapMm, ooanmuton and 
■to 

t* occnM candUda w> be ataaoiy 
toted to tote to din a nmimum of two 

H ii -- |«hinti li 1 — 1 

■I l«to 3 Of 8» oyRoOux d to Anocteeon ol 
(MM Mateid. KteaSy to eandkteta 
VoNOeHoncul AccounOng al Leva) 3. but 
pa dnyinei tort Lore 3 Mil reoahra 
Wtuiccnedrthoa (7.260) 

1 to tot Mndp*l Ladturar - £123*9- 
tnMytir] £13,744) pto* £887 Inrar London 


MANAGEMENT STUDIES EPARTMENT 
PRMOPAL LBCTUAER - Head of Computing 
and tofomuHon Technology 
Prindpii Laoutar requk Bd *a soon a* poamrio to 
ba raspoMiota tar to devMopmant of in 
oompurtg ocroia to cotega. The luooeMfui 
*pf*ami win roonaga and toad a mm- 
dtedphniiy team of atari engage*) on a range ef 
oomputtng coursM and to advlH eosage 
manag*monl on to praBatri and hriura mtource 


(9WnM£Nr OF ACCOUNTANCY AND 
UMKSTRAT1VE STUDIES 
tapndM Hon u poWbto: 
HWCMLlflCTURIR 

! ra pom toxrtM tail have special 
nomtaty *» adednubattva duttaa and 


AppOrardi mualba abtoHdemoretratewiabilBy 
to innwata, thouto ba auHtoy quaNtod, and 
■hocld haw ratavan •qxtotnea In FE/HE and 
Induaby. (TSSt) 

Salary aoale: Principal Lecturer - Cl 2.61 B- 
£13.838 [(bar) £16,744) pin* CB87 Inner London 
Alipmnoa. 

Aaaittenca may ba given toward* Imoolwid 
removal era * nan . Fiitoi ditto m 
appnoadon tamn retomabto wttrt 14 daya from 
Deputy AdmMtvadva Offlear, Soutfi Wrt 
London CoBaga, Tooting Broadway SWI7 OTQ 
ILEA b an equal oppoitunMaa aroptoyar. 

(14017) 


Blackpool and ^ 

Pyide College 

ol Further and 
Higher Education 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS FOOD 
AND MANAGEMENT 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN FOOD 
SCIENCE Ref. BFMa/4/1 


Totake a leading role In academia development and 
management of the department of Food, Science 
and Manufacture. 



faculty of science and technology 
SENIOR LECTURER IN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING Ref. STb/3/6 

Jofeach at least two of lha following aubJact8to 
NTvteval and above; Mioro-electroniosand Micro* 
“mputlng, High Resolution Graphics, Fibre optics 
• JftJDlellal Communications, Low and High level 
^Wagea, Power Electronics. 

For f urthar particulars and application forme 
apply to: The Principal, Blackpool end Fylde 
Further and Higher Education, 

Aihfleld Road, Blspham,Blackpool FY20HB. 
Closing date: 25th January 1 984. 

^ashlre County Council Is an equal opportunities 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL I 


HAMPSHIRE 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


v , SOUTHAMPTON INSTITUTE 


’ : «^i° at ' ons are Iwltad tor the post of Principal 
Institute of Higher Education to be 
I/' ■ amalgamation of the College . , ■ . 

' Studie8 l W ar 8ash I and the . 

^nampton College of Higher Education. 

- 10 £26.0^6 (1983 F.E. Report) 

application forms are 
^iWJw^by^bdlnga foolscapsfamp 

anvalope to the County ; . 
Hampshire County 
winchester, 


OF HIGHER EDUCATION 




Cheshire 


5S* C ° LLEGE 0F FURTHER EDUCATION (GROUP 6) 
KINOSWAY. WIDNES. CHESHIRE 


Principal 


The post ol Principal becomes vacant Irom 1st 
September, 1984 following the retirement ol Mr A 
Snotton. Applications are invited Irom well-qualihed and 
experienced candidates to lead this thriving and forward 
looking college which has established excellent 
relationships with local industry. The college provides a 
wide range of academic and vocational courses at a 
variety of levels. 

The Halton district of Cheshire comprises the towns of 
Runcorn, which is also the site of a new town 
development, and Wldnes. The area is well served by the 
motorway networks, M6, M56 and M62. 

Further details and application form are available 
from the Director of Education, Education 
Department, County Hall, Chester CHI 1SQ (Room 
323), to whom they should be returned by Friday, 3rd 
February, 1984. 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
Garnett College 
Downshire House 


Roehampton Lane 
London SW16 4HR 


01-789 6533 


Applications are InvlteU 
for appointment to tha (al- 


lowing potits In this Col- 
legs or Education. 


Applicants should be 
wall qualified In tholr spe- 


cialist Meld and be qual- 
ified toachars with good 


teaching axporlenca In 
furthar education. College 


of Education experience 
and experience In lnduatry 
or commerce would be an 
advantage. 


LECTURER GRADE 
11 / 

IN FASHION AND 
CRAFTS 


Tor Special Teaching 
Method work with etudent 
teachers of a rango or Do- 
alan and Cralte aubjetta 
Including fashion, clothing 
and hali’dronahiD. Appli- 
cants should ba wall qual- 
ified In one or mora of 
ih>-so rUiUIn with IndUHtrliil 
uxpurlunco and teaching 
experience in further 
education. 

LECTURER GRADE 
II 

IN BIOLOGY 


with particular reference 


to blo-rhamlatry, An. appli- 
cant With a denroo incno- 


cant With a degroo In chu- 
rn retry or biology would ba 
considered. 


LECTURER GRADE 
II 

IN MANAGEMENT 
& BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Including tha related arena 


of Paraonnel Management. 
Organization A Industrial 
Relatione. 


Salary scales In accord- 
ance with the Burnham 
(FE> award effective from 
1 April 1983: Head of De- 


partment ' Grade V 
1 1 3,390— £ 17.09 1 . Banter 
Lecturer £ 1 0,6BS-£ 1 8 , 332 


LBciursr 

(bar) - £13.443; Lecturer 
Grade II £ 7 .50 3 -£ 1 1 . 36B : 
each plus £987 Inner Lon- 
Storting 


B olnt dnpendlna on gu“J- 
Icatlons, training and ex- 
perience. Applicant* 


should Indicate ror which 
poatts) they wish to re- 
ceive details. 


Furthar Information end 
application forms return- 
able within 10 days of the 


able within 10 days of the 
dote or the advertisement, 
obtainable from / 
clpal (Ref THE81 at the 


obovo addrasa. 


1LEAB . la an equal 
opportunity employ®!^ «» 


National Bureau for 
Handicapped Students 

Special Needs poet- 16 

ASSISTANT 

director . 





,.r. v 

- i i- . "• .:<; u 


Hertfordshire 
County Council 
STEVENAGE 
COLLEGE 


Lecturer I 

In Drawing 
and Painting 

Applications for this post 
are invited from suitably 
qualified candidates. The 
successful candidate will 
teach on the Foundation 
and DATEC General 
Vocational Design 
Courses. 

Salary scale: £5,649 to 
£9,735. 

Further particulars and 
application form avail- 
able from the Vice- 
Principal, Stevenage Col- 
lege, Lodge Way, 
Stevenage 8G2 8DB 
(Closing date 31st 
January, 1984). (M0 29j 


Plymouth College of 
Further Education 


Further Education 
ASSISTANT 
PROJECT 
MANAGER 


(Msle/Femals) 

To assist with, tha de- 


velopment of an Open Tach 
project! Which la being aet 


UP to train adult tarhril- 
rlane and supervisors . In 


Industry, by means or cor- 
respondence courses. 


spondsnee coursaa. 
Responsibility will be 
r all aspects .of ilia Pro-- 


joct particularly the crea- 
tion or procedures end 
facilities for the praduc- 


facilities for the produc- 
tion end marketing . of 


learning materials which 
are written by lecturing 
staff. • : . . 


Applicants, should have 

R ood technical quallflca- 
ana together with experi- 
ence lit either Industry, 
Education or Training. 

The appointment Is In- 
itially for two yoars and 
Its continuation Will de- 
pend largely upon the 
drive and enthusiasm of 


tha appointee to make the 
Project s BUroosB. _ 


Project a auroose. 

Salary UP to £12,332 de- 
pending upon Experience. 


pending upon experience. 

Detail a from The Reg- 
istrar T8 E8T College of 
Further Education. Kings 

». p£? v 5°8& Qr *' TTf 


Colleges of Art 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
Central School of Art 
and Design 
Southampton Row, 
London WC1B 4AP 
PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
POSTGRADUATE 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 


A Principal Lecturer la 
required na eonu ns possi- 
ble to be -course lander of 
the school's MA In 
Ornphlc Design. 


Salary scale: £12.318 — 
£13,838 (bar) - £13,774 
pipe . £987 Inner London 
Allowance* . ,, , 


Application . forme, re- 
turnable within 14 daye, 
and .Jurther .details from 
:th«' Senior "Administrative 
Officer -at the .School 




Research 


ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


RESEARCH IN 
CORPORATISM AND 
ACCOUNTABILITY 


The ESRC has set aside £250,000 for a programme of research 


in ihe area ol corporatism and accountability. It will range from 
structural studies of forms of accountability for quangos and the 
relationship between the public responsibility of and ihe internal 
cohesion of corporate groups, lo studies of "cancellation" in 
policy making in a number of areas. 


Individual researchers, research institutes and centres in the 
social sciences and related disciplines are Invited to submit 


outline proposals for research projects of no more than 1000 
words by 6 February 19B4. 


For further details and outline specifications of the research 
please wrlteto 

ChrJotfnaHadj/metheou, C / ^ /J3 


ESRC, 1 Temple Avenue, 
London EC4Y0BD. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF 

SHEFFIELD 


1 Jr pii I I mi'll! ol lliill>llll< 
Hi Iiiim'i 1 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


ApnlLi'iil Inns iirn liivlmd 
Fur l hr uliovu ijlinI. lull ill- J 
l»y h F.llC . lo study ulr Mow 


ihnjunli biiltdlitii roinpit- 
nuiitn. Invnlvas drvcilupinu 


nuntH. Invulvns drvnliiplnu 
uqiilpmoiit t» iiuuiitlfy ulr 
move mo me III rough vurlrius 


muvrmmiu through vurlriiis 
i-rai'ka In a biiililhiu'M fnh- 
rlc and lift lulnuiqiipnl teai- 
lun in local uuthorliy Iiciua- 
Inu. A physics or nnnLnn<*r- 
J lire deumn. u hlnhrr degrno 
or rolKViml o« porlnni'i* la 
raqiilrnd. KHmillarllv with 
full-sraln building 

mnaatirainenta an udvun- 
luqo hut not nueontlal. 


Tonnblo lor thrne years. 
Inltlul salary £1.190 - 

£7.630 e >nur on Range 
IA. Appllcnnta whose ago 
uitd/or experlem n placa 
them heynnd tills ramin 
will be roriflldof etl. Details 


from tha grajei'l Huper- 
vlsnrs. Mr. I. C. Ward end 


Dr. S. Sharplca. the De- 
partment of nulldlnu Sci- 


ence. The University. Slinf- 
lleld SIO 2TN lfl742 - 
783S9 Ext. 4712/3) to 
whom aiipllcotlons <3 
roDlcei. Including Curricu- 


lum Vitae, should be sent 
by 23 January 1984. Quote 
ref R33/DI. 11 11 


Cranfield Institute of 
Technology 
RESEARCH OFFICER 


The Centro Tor TrOnaport 

SiK5b'ff , ”S*F , asiS ,r '» 

work one majorat udy Into Uie 
application or inrormatlon 
technology to vohlclo davelop- 


technolony to vohlclo daveiop- 
pientaniTthfl rrelght transport 
liiduxtry. Tha • task* of the 
person appointed will include 
lotion of 


B sreon appointed 
lo survey and co 
data on new tec 


will 
mpli 
Inal 

. .. __ »poi . 

trig rrom on-valKclo ayatema to 
fleac mananempni nnd budget- 
ary controls. 8om» evaluative 
work on the systems will ba 
necessary and the work will 
Include direct oontact with 
coijTjienlee In tlio IT tranapart 

Apllrents should be hon- 
ours graduates In a sal ones or 


B it cations In transport, rang 

ig from on-va — 

eac manage 


engineering based discipline, 
preferably with some relevant 


experience In either Informa- 
tion technology or transport. 

. The appointment will be for 
aVt yaora. with a salary In the 
range £6,310— £7.030 p.a. A 


amiably qualified candidate 
may reglatar for a research 


degrea programme based on 
the study. . 

For 


end an application rorm (to be 
returned by 31.1.84) pleesa 
contact] Personnel Depart- 


contact] Personnel Depart- 
ment, Cranflcld Ijistlmta Of 
Technolojiy, Crantleld. Ded- 


Middlesex 

Polytechnic 

Library Online Catalonue 
Project 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


£3,034 — £7, 84 Bps Inc 
A. two-year goat, funded 
by the British Library, to 


assist In the investigation 
of automate!) mnthods or 
producing library cata- 
logues . Fteaponslbriltlos In- 
clude surveying user re- 
sponses to varlutia cuts- 


I oaues, evaluating coto- 
obub affocilveness, and 
asBlstlnn In the design of 
new syatnms. 


A degree In social scien- 
ce nnd experience ' in re- 
search work. Including 


sampling, data collection 
and Ntatiatjrai analysts, are 


required. 

_ Write quoting raf A403C 
for further Information 


and an application form. 


posting First class to: Par- 
son ncl . Orrice. Middlesex 
Polytechnic, 1)4 Chase 


polytechnic, !M Chase 
Bide. London N14 5PN. 
Closing dato 27 January. 


University of 
London 


Institute or. Historical 
Research 


RESEARCH 
, FELLOWSHIPS 


. 1964rpfi. j 7£lue £3.500 
will be a-wrirdud' to gradu. 
etaa tn History working for 
a hfohor dear eh- ■ Entry 

C9 rrn . v <r *tH£ n *l^' a *t»y 3 
March). ' front the Soarat- 
ary, . institute of .Hlntorlfal 



UNIVERSITY 
OF BRADFORD 


POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


In Electrical Englnsgrlno 
- (Fixed-Term appointment) 

Af^eatloni ara Invited Irom 
cam* dates ho Wing a PhD. Wi 


cam* dotes ho King a PhD. Wi 
Electrical Engineering. Physics or 
Male rials Sdancs and wlh * good 
knawlodQS al sold stale device 
physics loworfc an lha chsinctefbailon 
and eppdcstlans of 5 IPOS and 


SIPOS'slILoon hsterqljncilorta lor 
devices and 1C*. This work is 


sponsored by an 8ERC Co-Operanva 
ItHwch Grant in conjunction with 


RHwcn urani in conjunction with 
Lucas Industrie* Ltd. Safety in lha 
range C7.1BO-C8.OQO p.a Tha work 


will be carried out In lhg new 
Micros' aaronlcs Centre In lha 
Uatefhllis SostutePark i^BoeflUolhn 
UnUoreHy. Excelenl (aotldH ere 
available far device and 1C fabrication, 
measurement and analysis. The 
appointment will Initially be (or two 
years with the possibility al axtarerion. 


Application larmB amt dotafli (Raf: 
PDBA/EE/SEBCfbTH) (ram P» 


Psraonnal Secretary, Unborn*/ ol 
Bradford. West Yothshiie B07 10P. 
Ctaring date a«ap. , lW 7, 


University of 


London 
GOLDSMITHS’ 
COLLEGE 1 

DApai-tmant at Psyrhology 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


C Re-advertisement I 


Applications are Invltad 
for . tlio post of Research 


Aailatant. tenable Tar 
three years. Tha nnraau 


'appointed will work an a 
mini bar of the current re- 
search proJertB within Ihe 
Paychoi onv . Department; ■ 
pror Jxely which will de- 


pend on qualification* and ' 
preferences. All malar 


area* of academic and ap- 
plied psychology are co- 
vered In' tlio department. . 
Tha post involvne a limited 
amount of teaching on the 


undergraduate course, and 
there Is Ihe opportunity of 


registering for a higher do- 
or ae. 

Salary an scale £3.886 x 


3 Increments to £6,588 par 
annum Inclusive or London 
Allowance. 


Applicants should have a 
good honours dr area In 
nsychulogy. Previous enpll- 


psychology. Previous appli- 
cants may re-apply. 

Write for ruriher dstulln 

t o the Personnel Officer, 
Inlvarslty of London 
Ooldsmltfifl' Collonn. New 
Cross. London, SE14 
6NW- Closing date for ra- 
ce I pt of complete applicn- 
tlons 27th January 1984. 


Scholarships 


University of 
London 


EDMUND DAVIS 
SCHOLARSHIP IN 
MEDICINEJLAWOR 
ENGINEERING 


award of an Edihujid Ditv|s 
Scholarship tenable from 
October fBB4. Under the 
terms of the bane faction pre- 


forePCR will bo given to sbal|-: 
cants born In the geographical . 

K aroos formerly known 
prtieni and Soutl 
hotlasla. 


town BB ' 
South ant 


, "nm Scholarship is awarded 
for full-time graduate work at 


for full- time graduate work at 
a School of the University for 
a,, „3J*P rov S5 1 course leading to 


, not be leas than £B,8BS"PBr 
annum with fees. Travel coals 
nnd assistance towards sundry 
. other expanses may also bo 
paid In tha rase of an oversees 
scholar. 

Deteilod Information and 
application forme may. ba 
Obtained, from the Secretary.: 
Committee. Unl- 
1A. 
let, 

_ yfltli 

whom completed appllcntlona 
: and referorioea mint as lodged 
by no later than | March 1984. 

H33 




wltom com Plated a 






I 
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Miscellaneous 


BOB 


.m TiCT CTn 




ADVISORY OFFICERS 

3 POSTS 

The newly created Bual ness & Technician Education 
Council has three Immediate vacancies for staff to join 
the Council's teem of Education Advisory Officers. 

.. Applications are Invttedfrom those with a particular 
Interest In one of fee following educational areas; . 

# Pre-wocaUonal education 

• flusfness studies - 2 posts, one wlfh specific 
reference to applications of new technologies In 
the office. 

One of the business studies posts will be filled on a fixed 
term contractor on secondment until 30th September 
1 985. The other two will be permanent appolntmen ts. 
For each post, applicants should preferably have both 
relevant educational and commerclal/lndustrial 
experience as well as appropriate academic/ 
professional qualifications. 

Although these appointments will be based at the ‘ 
Cou ndl's offlo^Cnl^donh applicants must be 

Salary, depending bn age and experience, will boon 
. "on's of the following soaTesI 
V 1 - ' E11 ( Q10-E14,610or£13,27bTE17 > 230 - 

: . Applicants who seek appointment on secondment 
; may exceptionally be appointed to a higher sal ary • 
t , ; scalp* 

*. ; 'r : p tea3e send written applicatlon bccompanted byCV, ' 

■ . With ! Ull address and daytime telephone number 
(if available), Jo: 

Anna Lorbleckl, Personnel Officer, >/ . 

Business & "technician Education Council, 

Central House, Upper Woburn Ptace, 

London WC1H0HH. 

• Closing date for receipt 
' of applications Is 
. ;l^dtt/^.thUan^Bry 1984. > 


Fellowships 



University of 


of ■-up. to 


Administration continued 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION MJPW.KMKNT 13 

Kirkleeg Metropolis?* 


CONTROLLER 

EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 

The BBC Is seeking a successor to Donald Grattan, who will be 
retiring in June 1984 after 28 years' service in BBC Education. 

The Controller, Educational Broadcasting Is the Corporation's chief 
adviser on educational matters and is responsible to the Director 
Genera! for the development and implementation of the Corporation’s 
educational policy in the field of School and Continuing Education 
and for meeting the BBC’s commitment to the Open University. 

The Controller is, amongst other things, responsible for the effective 
implementation of the Corporation's educational broadcasting policy 
involving five network educational departments and must therefore 
be acquainted with, and experienced in, the processes of broadcast 
production. An informed understanding of educational publishing 
would be a definite advantage. 

Salary by negotiation. Based West London. 

For further details and application form write to: 

Head of Appointments Department, BBC, London W1A 1AA. 

Tel. 01-927 4604 

We are an Equal Opportunities employer 


Department of Educatlonand Science 

HM Inspectors of Schools 

Applications are invited from man and women, preferably aged 
between 35 and 45, for appointments as HM Inspectors. HMI 
inspect educational institutions as part of both general and 
specialist assignments and provide advice to the Department and 
throughout the educational system. 

Current vacancies are for specialists In: 

PRIMARY EDUCATION Ref 1/84 

Candidates should have appropriate teaching experience and 
knowledge of currant thinking and practice relating to nursery, 
primary or middle schools, it will be an advantage if they have 
knowledge and experience In any of the following: mathematics, 
science, crafts, art or music. Candidates should indicate whether 
they have particular experience with part of the relevant age range 
and should refer to any special interest or knowledge of other 
aspects of the primary/middle school curriculum. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION Ref 2/84 
Religious Education 

Candidates should have graduate qualifications in theology/ 
religious studies (or relaled areas) either In a single subject or in a 


combined studies degree. Recent experience of the BUblect in 
secondary education, teacher training, advisory work, further or 
higher education are required. 


General Secondary 

Candidates should have good academic qualifications and 
substantial experience In a senior management position In 
secondary schools. Applicants with experience of Industry or In 
careers other than education will be welcome, but it la important 
that such applicants should normally have completed at least six 
years teaching In, say, two establishments. 

Starting salary for all posts Is within the range £15,800'£20,800 
(higher In London). Relocation expenses of up to £3,000 may be 
payable. 

Application forms (to be returned as soon as possible and not 
law than 27th January 1984) and further Information may be 
obtained from Mr E, D, Foster, Department of Education and 
Science, Room 18/17, Elizabeth House, 39 York Road, London 
6E1 7PH, telephone 01-928 9222, extensions 2786 or 2237. 
Please quote the appropriate reference. <io448) 



LINGNAN COLLEGE 


Ungnsn CUm It a pon-worttary mtfhnion. iscMvtnD Sntrrttl wttitanca Iram M Hong Kang 
QtMriMMn. r hu Ira WMk Aril. Muato mi Buatnsu Studtt and o«an pnfeMonal courts* 
iaidng to Kiglw Optoma and Honour* Optoma* 
rippteanuM aia mvtw for ** post at 

SENIOR LECTURER IN ECONOMICS, 
SENIOR LECTURER IN MANAGEMENT, 

tm*Hi in fiapunbar. low. and On pati al 

CHAIRMAN/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS & COMPUTER STUDIES, 

ten*Ms In August IBM. 1 ‘ 

Oanacal Ha^Awnanta for AppoinUn.nl 

CanfttaJaa should uva (a) a latovam acadamtopretoiaianal quMTgaaon of « total a good hanoiira 
dagrna, pataiabfy *tfi on* or morn Nghar dagraat; (b) MMUaraHo npartonca in pato-qualifloatton 
teaching and maaarch at a tortiaiy tovel academic inaUuHoa 

Tlw mam nupomUNM ol a Bartor Lactusr am to toctwa and angago to ninatcti worn In Ilia ipacJal Md 
hr which tw *ppoWmnt to ntoda ind to partem adnMUhaBva diritoi anvualod w Mm by Vm Ohabman of 
tot Daparimatl 

F* Bit poai ol Santor LMunr in Eoanomtot. pratvenca wM ba ghw to tnoaa vritft a pn a In Eoanamlca 
Fgriha goal ol Senior Unhjrar to Uanagamant. prafaronca vrtl ba gtwan u apgncanti mm a Oanartl 
Managamarn andwr Panornal Maugamant baof^Kwnd. 

For Im pow ol ChatmwvSonhx Lockirar h MtUMmadca A Computer Studios, appdoanii touuld hava * 
*nte admintoMltw apsitanes. Pmtannos «fl ba gban to *ppiioan(i wWi a doctoral dogma to ConpuHng 
Bcunca or i«Msd Wda 
Wary Bcsla: . 

fiwtor LactuiM par morth 

CWnn«v8ortor lacturar HKSl3.sao-NKKl.6lO par monh 

flba amhangs rata at proaanl b ipproxknuly HKHUI to Cl). 

Balaiy vffl ba Camanaumla vriti guaStoadMia and aqwitonca. Fnnga bmflH inctuda gmblty. mMksI 
. U teiteat and Muting lor Banur and upSUM* Hall. 

PtaaM atM dciah to tog Pmrttont. Lhgnan CMoga. Bombs Road, Hong Kong baton 3lai Jartutoy.' 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

School of Art and Design 

Lecturer/Seriior Lecturer - 
TEXTILES AND FIBRES 

A practfrtig irtlst/aaRspereon Is required to assist toe Course Controller 

Al r.rM. 1 a i--~. . . . .. . 


otl 

ala 

cnc Oovornara, 


Ini 
ru. 

» ( 

member .jf 
tnr 
A 


Pooled. Qunliricailo 
°r morn 


Secretary etc la desirable. 

g.ABS'SX.Jrw.lB 

Principal Hal Ira* R 0 ™<j fij! 
webury , Went Vorka tons 
2 AS. tel (0924 » 466916* 

wn5 B * quo, P ror T5- ADMIN/ 

1/84 & enclose A4 aim aaa. 
Clonlnn date 2 weeks after ihr 
appearance or this advertiv. 
merit. 

_ The Council Operaira a 
Trade Union Mamberaiiip 
Anraomoni. EquHl Opportun- 
ity Employer. mg 


m. Poraenns 

, un I verally or Sua 
Suamx House. Fnlnjjf. 
ih ton . Eunt Suaaea BN1 


Overseas cont 


University of the 
; Witwatersrnnd 
Johannesburg 

Department of Art Hiatory 

LECTURER 

Appllcatlona «ro 



able. The I 



AUSTRALIA 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY LIMITED 

SENIOR LECTURER IN URBAN 
AND REGIONAL PLANNING 

FACULTY OF ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING 

-Tha Faculty of Architecture and Building is seeking a Senior 
Lecturer In Urban and Regional Planning. 

The appointee will be expected to participate In a wide range of 
academic activities associated with the Bachelor of Applied 
Science (Planning) program ranging from introductory lectures lo 
specialist areas Buch as metropolitan and regional structure, 
tool planning, urban Infrastructure and facilities programs, land 
development, housing, development economics and urban 
management. 


lo provide Initiative In the development activities of the 
department and Faculty. 

As other Departments In the Faculty conduct courses in uiban 
design, landscape architecture, environmental assessment and 
bAg economics, applicants with urban economics, public 
administration and finance, location analysis or similar 
backgrounds would be preferred for this program. 

Applicants should have appropriate academic qualifications, al 
thspoal graduate level. Qualifications at least equivalent to those 
required for membership of a recognised Professional Planning 
Association or Institute would be highly desirable. Extensive 
professional experience and/or experience In the conduct and 
reaching ot relevant tertiary programs Is essential. 

Tha position Is tenured, however a limited term appointment 
would be considered If desired by the applicant. 

Salary within the range A$31 ,390 to A$36,585 per annum. 

A position description should be obtained from Staff Branch - 
(03)341 2337. Applications quoting Ref. No. 131 /33/AN to the 
Slaff Officer, RMIT, GPO Box 2476V, Melbourne, Vlotorla. 3001, 
Australia by March 9, 1984. 


AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL FOR 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Melbourne, Victoria 


DIRECTOR 


ftw Council Invites applications from appropriately qualified men 
and wbmni for the Directorship which will become vacant on the 
mflramenl of Dr J. P. Keevea on 31st December, 19B4. 
Applicants should have demonstrated achievement In 
sducallonal research and capacity to lead a research 
organisation. 

Salary: $58,347 per annum, plus expenses allowance of $1,500. 
totalled Information on conditions and on the ACER Is available 
on request to Professor P. H, Karmet, President, ACER, QPO 
Box 4, Canberra, ACT 2801. 

Applications should provide details of qualifications and 
experience and should include the names and addresses of three 
Persons from whom confidential reports may be obtained. 

Tlw Council reserves the right lo fill the Directorship by Invitation. 
Jawing dais: 30th April, 1984. 1 (i4oi8) 



CHIEF EXECUTIVE 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SYSTEM 

IntaniuionaJ school system serving over 30,000 local students In 6 
and Asian countries seeks experienced administrator to direct 
w activities, Responsibilities Include all aspects ot education system 
[WMflemenl and the coordination of separate national programmes 
"™iin a single overall system.' 

PwlBon, requires a person with an advanced degree In Education: 
wpenence In toe administration of education In tha Third World : strong 
Plflnrtngrfinanclal management; teacher supervision skills and fluency 
-''J™ fl n/apoken English. Applicants should combine attributes ol an 
”P«1enced school head with patience, tact, tolerance, good handling 
« people, organisational ■ skills ’■ arid the willingness to travel 
\*?wVHv»ly. The post Is baaed In Europe, with an Interesting salary 
™ Good.worWng conditions for tha right applicant. . 

^starred age-brevet: mkMOa/aarty 60s. 1 

Jrttaested applicants should, In the first Instance, send a full C.V., 
IWJher.wHh the names and addresses of three retoreeB to: Box 1, 12 
remorRoad, London W8 0BW (for onward transmission). Applications 
■JESS 0, 110 ,a,8r January 27th, and envelopes should be 
marked EDUCATION EXECUTIVE. <140201 



Sehr geehrter 
Herr Schroder! 


Entsprechend dam Bezugsgesprach bitten wir Sie. den Abdiuck der als 
Entwurf beigefiiglen Stellenanzetge In der nSchsten Ausgabe oa. 
Zail&chrifl zu vermitleln. Daboi gehon wir damn bus, dad diese spStsslens 
In der 2: Januarwoche 18B4 srscheint Der Preis betrflgi )e cm und Spaiia 
11 engl. Plund. 

Die Anzetga soli ca. 87 x 62 mm groD seln. Ein entspnschandes Mueiar 
“Universltfit Stuttgart'' 1st beigelDgl. 

Veranlassen Sle txtte, deli Im Kopl die zus&tzlich belgetligten Schnhzug 
und Siegel entsprechend dem Entwurf elngetQgt warden. Der Vertag 
mflchle die GrOBenverhfillnisse von Koplzeile und Text selb3l3ndig 
angtelchen. 

Wir bitten um Zusendung eines Belegexemplarea der enleprechenden 
Ausgabe. 


American 
University 
of Beirut 

PHILOSOPHY 

VACANCY 

The Department ol Philosophy of 
toe American University of Beirut 
announces an opening from 1st 
October, 16B4. The succsbsIuI 
candidate will be expected to 
leach courses In tha Department 
on both toe undergraduate and 
graduate levels, as well as 
courses In IhB Civilization 
Sequence Program (a non- 
degree sequence of twelve 
course credits In the humanities 
required ol all undergraduate 
students In the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences). Rank and salary 
according to qualifications but 
the Initial appointment Is 
normally for toe rank of Assistant 
Professor. A 3-year position is 
normal. At the time of 
appointment applicants must 
hold the Ph.D. or equivalent. 
Applications and Inquiries to 
Office ol the Dean ol Arts and 
Sciences, American University of 
Beirut, Beirut, Lebanon. An 
Equal Opportunity, Affirmative 
Action Employer. 


The International 
School of Lusaka 
Zambia 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Tha Internailnnal Srhuol 
af LuiaKa. Lusaka, Zambia 
invltos applications Tor lha. 
position of Superintendent 
whlrh will bfleoma vurant 
In July 1984. TIid Supnrln- 
landnnt Is lha Chief Excrn- 
live OtUcnr nl lha Mrbuol 
or 1390 Bludonts. HO 
TvacharB, 4 Principal a und 
n Businas! Mannnnr. Two 
year contract with curn- 
potltlvn salary und boncfltH 
orforod. For further In- 
formation sand latter of 
application and a recant 
resume by 31 January 1QB4 
to: Snarcli Committed. In- 
to motional School of Lusa- 
ka, PO Box 90131. Lusaka. 
Zambia. H13 


Personal 


IMMBDIATI ADVANCES C 1 d O 


lo £20.000. Written tcjrirtn 
on rnniioBt. RouIohwI Trust 
Ltd. . 31 novor Siruot. l*Jyu- 
dllly. London _W1A 4RT, 


Phone 01-491 
541ft. 


Colleges of Higher Education continued 


NENE COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON 

Applications are Invited for lha following posts from suitably qualified 
people commencing either 10th April or 1st September, 1884. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

Early Childhood Education 

To provide appropriate leadership In the 3-B years phase or Initial 
teacher training. 

SENIOR LECTURER 

Reading and Language Development 

To offer specialist teaching contribution leadership and co -ordination In 
this key cuirioulum area. . 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 

Psychology of Education 

To offer specialist leaching contribution to lha education studies 
component of Initial laacher training course b. 

For each of IhB above posts an ability to offBr additional contribution In 
any of toe following areas will be an advantage: Early Childhood 
Eduoatlon; Reading and Language Development; Special Needs 
Education; MuW-oultural Education. 

For further details and application term send loolBcap sae to Dr J, 
Alexander, Dean, School of Education and Social Science. Nena 
College, Moulton Park, Northampton NN2 7AL Indicating clearly the poet 
oi Interest. 

Completed application forms should ba returned by 16th February, 1984. 


THE TIMES 
SUPPLEMENTS 

REPRINT 

SERVICE 


Leverhulme Report 

A four-page edited version of the 
final report of the programme. 

First published in the THES 27th 
May, 1983. Price 25p. 

Information Technology 

An eight-page report on the latest 
developments of IT in our 
universities, polytechnics and 
colleges. First published in the 
THES 17th June, 1983. Price 80p. 

Education & Training for 
Employment 

A further report on this very 
important area of education 
examines developments which 
have taken place since last year. 
First published in the THES 1st 
July, 1983. Price 70p. 

All prices include postage and packing within the 
UK, but not hand delivery or Red Star delivery. 

Enquiries about other reprints 
available should be sent to 
Linda Bartlett at the address below. 

Telephone: 01-253 3000 


Please send me the following reprints: 

Leverhulme - price 25p each □ 

Information Technology 
- price 80p each □ 

Education & Training for 
Employment- price 70p □ 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM 

Extension Studies in Theology 

i-' Sf* John’s College expects shortly to appoint a 

Development Officer for 
Extension Studies > 

totijlfc fakgttWlng sarvtee.to fhachu/cIt-For detail^ 
tOLThaAaroihlatrator.St. Johp’a College, Bramcole, 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

To advertise in the 


Please phone 

TaneMcFarlane 

on 

01 - 2^33000 

TIMES HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT 
PRIORY HOUSE, ST.JOHN’S 
L^NE, LONDON EC1M 4BX 


Name: 


Address: 


I enclose my cheque/postal order (no cash 
please) made payable to Times Newspapezs- 
Limited the sum of......-.:.. ' . 


Signed..... 

Please send this coupon to: 

Frances Goddard 
. The Times Supplement 
Pridry House ; 

St John’s I4ne T 
-iV • tondoir E01M 4BX ’ ' ' 
















